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TO MY MOTHER. 



Will Fate, we sometimes ask, turn kind, 
And let a promised tribute find 
Its laggard way to these same feet, 
The same too-kindly eyes to greet ? 
If so then well, if not still take 
This story, less for its own sake 
Than for its giver's ; words to you 
Gilding much dross ; remembering, too, 
That books, like lives, are often things 
'Scaped from the husk on nerveless wings. 
Not launched on vigour's breezy dance. 
Gay lords of Fate and Circumstance, 
But playthings of the sun and wind, 
Of hazards rough, and hazards kind, 
And grown with little conscious plan 
Less as they would than as they can. 

E. L. 
yovember» 1887. 
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MAJOR LAWRENCE, RL.S. 



BOOK I. 
HOME AND EXILE. 

CHAPTEE I. 

He liad only a year's leave, but, as barely two months of 
it were as yet expended, it seemed a reasonably long time 
to look forward to. 

John Lawrence was thirty-two years old, and already 
H ^ fourteen years of his life had been spent in India. He 
M81S not quite eighteen when his father received the offer 
of a commission in an Indian regiment for one of his 
sons, and there seemed to be a good many excellent reasons 
why John — Johnnie as he was then called — should bo 
the one selected. There were no very terrifying examina- 
tions to be passed in those days, and there were five young 
Lawrences, all boys, and as Johnnie was neither the eldest 
nor the youngest, neither the cleverest, nor perceptibly 
the stupidest, neither his father's favourite, nor his 
mother's favourite, nor the favourite of any one in parti- 
cular except of a crabbed old uncle, whose predilections 
did not count for much one way or other, as moreover he 
had attained the right age, it seemed in every way fittiug 
that he should be the one selected. 

He did not himself rebel against his destiny. He had 
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2 MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S. 

not formed any very distinct ideas of India, but thought 
that he should perhaps like to see it. He would have 
preferred on the whole to have done so without having 
to become a soldier for the purpose. The more ornamental 
side of soldiering, — scarlet clothes, gold lace, admiring 
glances, the consciousness of entering life under the guise 
of a conquering hero, the sudden sense of emancipation — 
all that ordinarily suffuses life in general with a roseate 
mist to the young recrujt, did not particularly commend 
itself to his imagination, certainly not as much as to 
that of most young gentlemen of eighteen. He was a 
shy boy, not awkward, but often appearing so at the first 
glance, given to mooning about with his hands in his 
pockets, though with his eyes, it must be added, com- 
mendably wide open. 

When he was about twelve years old an accident had 
befallen him, from which at the time it had seemed 
unlikely that he would ever entirely recover. He had 
fallen some thirty feet from the top of the wall of a dis- 
mantled church, where he had stationed himself to watch 
the return of a pair of jackdaws who were bringing up a 
callow family amongst the ivy, and where the treacherous 
masonry had suddenly given way under his feet, pre- 
cipitating him downward, and half-burying him under 
stones and rubbish into the bargain. 

The house to which he was carried on this occasion was 
not his own home, merely a farmhouse which his father 
Mr. Lawrence, a barrister with an increasing Chancery 
practice, was in the habit of hiring annually, as a con- 
venient spot for his turbulent brood to disport themselves 
in during the holidays. Mrs. Lawrence was not there at 
the time, but hurried back upon hearing of the accident, 
and devoted herself to the care of her injured son. 

For a long time the boy lay between life and death. 
At last he worked his way back to life, got out of bed, 
and on to a pair of crutches, upon which he hobbled 
about with much awkwardness and considerable dissatis- 
faction to himself. Besides the lameness, he had a good 
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HOME AND EXILE. 3 

deal of stiffa^BS in one wrist, and a long scar upon the 
left side of the face, beginning at the chin and running 
right up the cheek, until it lost itself amongst the hair. 
It was not deep enough actually to disfigure him, but 
it gave his face a curious expression, half-humorous, half- 
deprecating, which had not been there before, and which 
from that time forward, became one of its most distinctly 
marked characteristics. 

Before this stage of his recovery had arrived, the period 
for which the farmhouse had been taken had come to an 
end. The other boys had gone back to school; Mr. 
Lawrence was settled again at his work in London, where 
his wife's presence was urgently called for. The question 
therefore arose, what was to be done with Johnnie ? 

The doctors desired him to have as much as possible 
of fresh air, and as little as possible of schooling, at any 
rate for some time longer. Where could he be sent? 
was therefore the question. Fortunately at this juncture 
a half-brother of his father's, a retired sea-captain, living 
in a little cottage upon the coast of Devonshire, volun- 
teered, to every one's astonishment, to have the boy sent 
to him, and the offer was promptly and gratefully accepted. 
Johnnie went to Devonshire, where, the day after his 
arrival, he dropped one of his crutches into a deep cleft 
in the rocks, out of which he had been trying to hook the 
skeleton of a sea-bird which had got wedged between a 
couple of big stones. He clambered to the top without it, 
and hopped back as best he could to the house, but before 
long got on so well that he discarded the other, and with 
the help of a big stick borrowed from his uncle, was soon 
limping all over the place nearly as actively as ever. 

Captain Pelligrew Parr was what is called a " character," 
which means in this case that he was as crusty above 
the surface, and as estimable below it, as characters — at 
any rate in fiction and upon the stage— are supposed to 
be. He had left the service in a pique, and had never, 
as the phrase runs, repented of that act but once. He 
was a born salt, saturated with the flavour of the sea 
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from the crown of his head even to the soles of his feet. 
There was not a sentiment, or a prejiidice — and that was 
saying a good deal — ^which had not imhibed this briny 
flavour, and was not nearly as much a direct product of 
the ocean as a mussel or a limpet. Such a man tied 
for life to the shore is like a herring in a fresh-water 
aquarium ; discomfort pervades his very breathing. 

Seeing that he could not habitually live on board ship, 
he had built himself a house, which as closely resembled 
a ship as one thing radically dissimilar can resemble 
another. Colt's Head Cottage stood upon the very brink 
of the shore, within easy reach of the spray, which even 
in the mildest weather had a playful fashion of rendering 
the windows upon the seaward side useless for observa- 
tion, and which in bad weather it was necessary to keep 
out with strong iron shutters, the putting up and faking 
down of which was one of the chief excitements of the 
Captain's life. 

Not only was the house close to the sea, but it stood 
upon a narrow neck of rock, which jutted out a good 
hundred yards in advance of the rest of the world, and 
was surrounded on three sides by the waves, which, 
whenever the wind was more than usually high, rendered 
any ordinarily pitched conversation perfectly inaudible. 

The timbers of which this house was constructtd, and 
with which the walls of its rooms were panelled, were of 
drift wood picked up upon the shore, legacies of vessels 
long since foundered and perished. There was hardly ^ 
door or a shutter in which a careful examination might 
not have detected the small but suggestive hole left by 
the destroying tooth of the Teredo. 

To any boy, but especially to a boy like Johnnie 
Lawrence, such a house and surroundings seemed to be 
what one of the quaintest and most delightful of writers 
has called " a handsome anticipation of Heaven ; " a 
heaven to which the howling wind, the swirling brine, 
the naked rocks, the absolute treelessness, the all but 
total absence of vegetation, the griiiiness, sullenness. 
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bleakness of everjrthing on which the eye rested, seemed 
only so many additionally celestial elements. 

It put the finishing touch to that inborn passion of his 
for poking after his inferior fellow-creatures and remote' 
relations ; watching their .ways, and trying to ascertain 
their rather inscrutable motives, which would probably 
always have been observable in him, but which in this 
favouring medium rose at once to the foremost place in 
his mind. To burrow from morning till night in the rock 
pools, which yawned black, green, and purple below the 
windows; to fill every tub and washhand-basin with 
crawling, creeping, wriggling gentry, sending out im- 
portunate tentacles, and long spiny or gelatinous fila- 
ments; to go fishing with the Captain in his yawl, or 
assisting Phil Rudd, his factotum, to set lobster-pots — 
all this became his life, his thought by day, and his 
dream by night. He went home from Devonshire cured 
of his lameness, but radically confirmed in these inquisi- 
tive propensities, which in London proved of more plague 
than pleasure, and which at school brought him into 
perpetual collision with the authorities. This did not 
much matter. Johnnie was one of those extremely well- 
behaved boys who never allow themselves to be interfered 
with, quietly and unostentatiously pursuing their own 
way, untroubled by other people's opinions. Though shy, 
ho was, fortunately for himself, not self-conscious. 

After this, he visited the Captain several times, never, 
however, remaining quite so long as upon his first visit. 
He never again, for one thing, fell down a wall thirty feet 
high, though of other adventures in furtherance of the 
beloved pursuit he had not a few. When the question of 
the Indian commission came under discussion, Captain 
Parr was vehemently opposed to Johnnie being despatched 
into exile. India a quarter of a century ago was a good 
deal further off, practically, than at present. A lad con- 
signed there was like a stone dropped into the void ; the 
air closed in behind. His place might be vacant for a 
while, but the knowledge that the thing was done, and 
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done for life, tended to fill up the gap and to keep it filled. 
Captain Parr never forgave his brother for robbing him of 
his favourite nephew ; it remained ever afterwards a sore 
spot in his mind, a distinct grievance. Even to him, 
however, poor Johnnie appeared after a while to belong 
to the category of things, if not lost, at any rate hopelessly 
mislaid. He did not forget him, as he eventually proved, 
but the pen was not a weapon which came comfortably 
or naturally to his fingers. He never wrote to his 
nephew, and his nephew, after a few spasmodic eflforts, 
ceased to write to him. He too felt that he had been 
"dropped;" that, for the next twenty or thirty years, 
India, and not England, was the country to which he had 
to look. 

It cannot be said that he accepted his lot with any 
glowing satisfaction. He was a decently good soldier, 
but hardly an enthusiastic one. Eegimental life, with 
its recurrent round of petty obligations, was — he did not 
disguise it from himself — a tediousness to him, that sense 
of finality which was so excessively soothing to his rela- 
tions at home, not perhaps, proving equally so to him. 

It is possible that he might even have dismayed those 
relations by throwing up the advantages that had been 
secured to him, and returning precipitately to England, 
but for two events which occurred not long after he had 
joined. The Mutiny was over, but its after-eflfects were 
still rumbling and muttering about, and in one sharp 
brush upon the Punjab frontier the native regiment to 
which he belonged suffered so severely, that young 
Lawrence found himself one fine morning gazetted a 
captain at the age of twenty-three. This was naturally 
cheeiing, and three months' leave, which he spent a year 
later amongst the Himalayas, proved even more so. 
Then, for the first time, he seemed to find himself 
genuinely face to face with Nature; not in scraps and 
hints, catching a glimpse here and a glimpse there, as it 
were behind backs, but face to face, in the heart of one of 
her own fastnesses, amid a crowd of forms, new, not only 
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to him, but in many cases at that remote period to Science 
herself also. He took to his old pursuits again with a 
will, devoting every spare moment of time to them, to 
the no slight bewilderment of his brother-officers, whose 
sense of the becoming was not a little outraged by so 
unheard-of a variation of a subaltern's recreations. He 
was not unpopular, but this and a few other points about 
him tended to set him apart, and hinder him and them 
from ever thoroughly amalgamating. 

He had been about eight years in India when it was 
his good fortune to make the acquaintance of that bril- 
liant savant and physiologist, Henneker Jenkyll, since, as 
every one knows, grown to be a conspicuous star in the 
sky of science, but at that date a mere scientist ad- 
venturer or free-lance, who having some private means 
of his own, had gone out to India for the purpose of 
working up certain still obscure problems, for which it 
appeared to him to offer a good, and as yet comparatively 
an undisputed field. In all these researches John Law- 
rence was able to be of considerable help, his previous 
studies, informal as they were, having put him into 
possession of a number of somewhat out-of-the-way facts, 
all of which were very much at his new friend's service. 
The two men made several expeditions together, and 
when in due time Professor Jenkyll returned to England, 
and published those researches which at once brought his 
name into the foremost rank of contemporary zoologists, 
he made handsome mention — in foot-notes and other 
places—- of Captain Lawrence as his kind and invaluable 
assistant. 

Some people — those who were jealous of the Professor 
— said that it was the least he could have done, and that 
in strict justice some of those laurels with which his 
own head was so abundantly adorned should have fallen 
to the lot of his undistinguished coadjutor. It is only 
fair to add that this was not John Lawrence's own 
opinion. He was Jenkyll's jackal, he always declared, 
and was perfectly content to call himself so. In this 
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capacity he did good if obscnre work in the cause of 
zoology, and it was in recognition of his services in this 
respect that the Professor bestirred himself, some six or 
seven years later, to get his friend elected, first as asso- 
ciate, afterwards as member of that illustrious Society, to 
which it was ever afterwards our modest hero's pride and 
chief distinction to belong. 

He had been fourteen years in India, as already stated, 
before he returned home. He could have obtained leave 
sooner, but the expense of the journey was a consideration 
not without weight, and it seemed wiser therefore to 
remain doggedly where he was for the present. At last 
the moment, long delayed, came, and a few weeks after 
receiving his majority he found himself on board of a 
troopship, bound from Bombay to Southampton. 

Naturally, the world to which he returned was not pre- 
cisely the same world as the one he had sailed away from. 
His mother was dead, so also was one of his brothers. 
Two were settled in Australia, another was married and 
a parson in the north of Yorkshire. His father, too, had 
married again, and now at the age of sixty-nine was the 
proud parent of a couple of baby girls. Captain Parr was 
also dead, and this perhaps was the fact which in some 
ways affected our Major most, for, by the provisions of 
his uncle's will, Colt's Head Cottage, the paradise of his 
boyish days, had been left to him, with many minute 
directions as to the keeping of it in the same condition in 
which it had been left 

He did not go there immediately upon his arrival, but 
had not been back long before he found occasion to do 
so. His father's new menage did not, it must be owned, 
entirely suit him ; perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say, that he did not entirely suit it. His stepmother was 
universally spoken of as a charming young woman, bril- 
liant, social, popular; his father, now a judge, seemed upon 
the whole to be rather younger than when he last remem- 
bered him, fourteen years of unceasing forensic labour 
having apparently had rather a rejuvenating effect upon 
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his constitution than otherwise. It was distinctly a suo- 
cossful marriage, the new Mrs. Lawrence not apparently 
regarding the discrepancy of age between herself and her 
husband as more than a picturesque and amusing element 
of their union. She was not at all too young for her de- 
lightful old judge, but she was certainly — it began to 
strike her — rather too young for her delightful old judge's 
son. This big bronzed man aixiving from India and 
sitting down with an air of preoccupation at her breakfast 
table; not knowing a single soul of all her numerous 
acquaintances, or a single one of the allusions with which 
her conversation bristled; with a certain vague reputation 
for cleverness, or rather learning, but with nothing appa- 
rently to show for it ; with brown faintly humorous eyes 
which followed her slowly round the room with an air of 
mild bewilderment ; ho puzzled her ; he was not somehow 
malleable or readily assignable to any category she was 
acquainted with; she did not, in truth, know exactly 
what to make of him. He was very excellent — so she 
conscientiously assured all her acquaintances; — but — with 
a slight movement of the shoulders — ^just a little — a little 
— well, ponderous you know. 

Poor John ! He was perfectly aware of it ! — ^more so 
I)robably than his sprightly stepmother gave him credit 
for. He felt like a bull in a china shop, a bumble-bee 
enclosed in the calyx of a harebell — anything suggestive 
of inappropriate and unwarrantable bigness, when he 
found himself, after his fourteen years of soldiering and 
bachelor existence, adrift in that decorative establish- 
ment. He had been excessively astonished when he 
heard of his father's second marriage, but had not felt 
called upon seriously to resent it. At bottom he was 
rather amused by the whole aspect of affairs, and his 
own somewhat incongruous share in them. His sense of 
humour was latent, however, rather than ostensible; it 
was not very available for social purposes ; it lurked in 
his eyes, but did not often reveal itself on his lips ; when 
it did, it was half unconsciously. Ho was shy, too, having 
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never entirely got over his youthful failings in that 
respect, and the position in which he found himself in 
the household was, it must be owned, tiying to the sus- 
ceptibilities of a man afflicted with that most uncom- 
fortable of complaints. 

He got on best with the nursery portion of the estab- 
lishment. These two little sisters, who might so easily 
have been his daughters, were a sort of revelation to him, 
while he, upon his side, was promptly accepted by them 
as a new, and upon the whole desirable vassal and play- 
mate. They called him Donny and Doddy, and other 
nursery perversions of his name; they got him down upon 
all-fours, and rode both together upon his back, kicking 
him vigorously in the ribs to make him go faster ; they 
fed him with comfits, and bits of stale cake, and insisted 
upon his drinking innumerable thimblefuls of cold currant- 
tea out of their dolls' teacups. — Sophonisba Maria, the 
largest and plainest of those ladies, and he were to be 
married shortly, they announced. 

To these requisitions the Major submitted with the 
complacency of a large dog, half-astonished, half-gratified. 
He had an unacknowledged passioo for children, as many 
big unexpansive men have, of whom nobody would ever 
have suspected it, and would have liked nothing better 
than to have had just such a pair of his own, if circum- 
stances had only been good enough to allow of the possi- 
bility of such a thing, which it is plain to all rational 
people that they had not. There are men, as well as 
women, who seem born to go through the world seeing 
its best things mainly through other people's eyes, which 
is rather like seeing a fire through a sheet of glass, which 
gives the light but cuts off nearly all the warmth. 

In spite of the unbounded wrath and astonishment of 
his two little yellow-headed tyrants, the Major did not 
remain long in London. His father's house, outside the 
nursery, did not particularly suit him, and a man of 
thirty-three cannot spend all his days in a nursery, especi- 
ally in his stepmother's nursery. He made various excuses 
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for his departure, and hastened away, not without a sen- 
fc»lion of escape, to Devonshire. 

He breathed a long sigh of relief when he found him- 
self in the train, and several more when, having driven 
the eight or nine miles that intervened between Colt's 
Head and the nearest railway station, he found himself 
upon the little narrow wind-scraped peninsula which he 
remembered so well, which he had thought of so often, 
the very feel of whose slippery grass and gritty rocks 
was so different from the feel of any other grass or rocks 
in the world. Here at least, he said to himself, he would 
find his old self again and his old world. Here at least 
he was at home — as much home as he seemed destined to 
have. 

The first day he did nothing; nothing, that is, but sit 
or stand, his mouth half-ajar, facing the sea. This was 
what he had been waiting for ! this was what had kept 
him going during those interminable days and nights in 
India ; this was England I those rocks, tiiis tufted grass, 
that interminable sweep of grey I He hugged the country, 
metaphorically speaking, to his bosom I 

Yet to ordinary observation, unstimulated by exile, 
Colt's Head would not have been regarded as by any 
means a characteristically English scene, being much 
more suggestive of North Scotland or West Ireland. This, 
however, he did not mind, rather liked it the better for. 
To a man, too, who has never in all his life owned any 
spot which he could call his own, beyond the temporary 
occupancy of some comer of a barrack, the mere sense of 
possession— even though it were only the possession of a 
rickety cabin, and a few worthless acres of stones and pea 
thrift — is in itself an exhilaration. He sniffed the air 
with a sense of possession which could hardly have been 
greater, had all that he could sweep with his eyes been in 
truth his own. 

His nearest neighbour was an old Lady Mordaunt, who 
had been a warm friend of his mother in early daye, and 
who upon his return forthwith elected herself into a 
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sort of ainatoar atmt or grandmother, insisting upon his 
coming to stay with her, and taking the liveliest interest 
in his fi)rtune8 and prospects generally. 

Apart from this amiability, Lady Mordaunt was a 
delightful woman, her s>ipphire-blue eyes looking only 
the bluer and the brighter for the tower of white hair 
brushed into a sort of crown upon the top of her head, 
and arranged under a Spanish-looking combination of 
black lace. It wsls not an old face, though she was 
turned sixty, and if there were wrinkles on it, not one 
of them at least betokened a mean, sordid, or dissatisfied 
pre-occupation. She might have suggested a Marie Antoi- 
nette who had survived her troubles, and lived to smile 
again. One of those crownloss old queens, whose royalty 
no one has ever been found bold enough to question. 

Lady Mordaunt, like Marie Antoinette, had had her 
full share of trouble, if not upon so heroic a scale. Her 
son Lord Helversdale — Earl of Helversdale and Kenneth, 
to give him his full designations — was popularly sup- 
posed to be going to the dogs as fast as race-hprses and 
other cognate extravagances could combine to carry him. 
She had had another son, but he had died seven years 
before of malanous fever, and the first account his mother 
had received of his death had been through the news- 
papers. She had also lost two daughters, within a week 
of each other, of diphtheria. She rarely spoke of these 
troubles. It seemed as if she had lived through them, 
and come out again upon the other side — as if nothing 
could now aflfect her other than superficially. She was 
in the enjoyment of a considerable fortune of her own, 
and in earlier days had lived a good deal in the world, 
openly preferring town to country. The last six years, 
however, she had spent in Devonshire, upon a property of 
her son's, which she had taken under her charge, and to 
which she devoted nearly the whole of her income. It was 
a dull life for a woman who in her day had tasted the 
sweets of social power, and had as pretty a turn for domi- 
nation, too, as any old lady in the three kingdoms. That 
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the advent of onr Major was, tinder the circumstances, a 
godsend may be imagined. She laid out her plans for 
his advantage ; consulted him upon all her most private 
aflFairs; turned over every heiress of her acquaintance 
with an eye to his interests ; scolded him in motherly 
fashion whenever she considered he required it — which 
was frequently — would have had him take up his quarters 
permanently in her house, if he would have consented to 
do so. 

He did not avail himself of these benevolences as much 
as he might have done. He liked Lady Mordaunt im- 
mensely, but she had a rival who, had she been a woman, 
would perhaps by this time have been getting a little 
into her decadence, but who, being superior to the foibles 
of humanity, seemed only in her admirer's eyes to get 
younger and fresher every day, and whose charms too 
had been additionally heightened by the obstacles which 
a remorseless fate had hitherto thrust in the path of his 
passion. 

In other words he had embarked, with all the zest of 
a novice upon his old zoological pursuits, and daily de- 
spatched pages of closely filled memoranda to his fiiend 
Jenkyll ; pages brimming over with suggestions ; with 
new facts; with lines of investigation, which only re- 
quired proper following out ; contributions which that 
brilliant investigator, who had plenty of such fish of his 
own to fry, received with, it must be owned, somewhat 
daunting indiflference. The immortal discoveries of one 
man are apt unluckily to seem a little flat and jejune to 
another. 

It did not daunt our Major. He laughed at his own 
enthusiasm, but he revelled in it none the less. He 
dredged, he trawled, he rifled the patient bosom of the 
deep. He peered indefatigably night and day into his 
microscope. He drew diagrams and sections — very badly, 
to tell the truth — of the subjects under observation. 
Blessed, thrice blessed, is the man possessed by a hobby ! 
For him dulness existeth not, and boredom is unknown ; 
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his solitude is never really solitude, for it is enlivened by 
the presence of the Beloved ! Of all hobbies, too, which 
have been ridden since the beginning of the world, not 
one is so indefatigable, not one so delightful in its paces, 
as that bestridden by the naturalist, be he scientist or 
amateur, world-famous benefactor of his species, or the 
sorriest " mere collector " that ever aired his wants and 
superfluities in the columns of a penny zoological joumaL 
In this respect our Major maybe said to occupy a midway 
position between the two extremes. He was no needle- 
eyed specialist ; still more emphatically no immortal and 
soaring genius ; had never even flattered himself that he 
could be either the one or the other. For all that, at the 
very bottom of his soul he did nourish hopes of doing 
good work, in some form or other, in the cause of zoologic 
science. It was the only form of ambition in which he 
ever indulged. Nothing could be less inflated than the 
view he took of himself in most respects ; few men needed 
less Sir Thomas Brown's prudent advice as to the laying 
of early plummets on the heels of pride ; few entertained 
saner views of their own capabilities; his tendency, in 
fact, had always been to underrate them. Only in this 
one, this to most people obscure direction, he did cherish 
hopes and dream dreams — hopes and dreams known only 
to himself. The harvest was so large, and the labourers, 
by comparison, so few. It did not seem an extravagant 
hope to entertain, that by great pains, great care, un- 
ceasing perseverance, some little sheaf overlooked bj other 
gleaners might come to his share. 

Had he not already had his little successes ? Had he 
not discovered no less than three distinct species of Neu- 
roptera, and two of Hymenoptera, one of which had even 
been endowed with the preposterous name of Lawrenceana 
after its finder? It had certainly been changed again 
not long afterwards when a fresh revision had been made 
of the genus, but that, as any reasonable person would 
admit, was not his fault ! 

Of late, since his coming to Devonshire, a new light 
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had dawned for him, one of greater brilliancy than any 
that had as yet risen npon his horizon. He had been 
working at the life-history of certain undistinguished 
marine organisms, studying, examining, comparing, it 
was a group fortunately well-represented upon that part 
of the coast Suddenly, in the course of these investiga- 
tions, a new idea had burst upon him — as a seed-vessel 
bursts when the moment for its fruition has come. It 
was merely an indication ; a dazzling flash, and then again 
obscurity ; but it is through such indications, by means 
of such momentary flashes, that all new and epoch-creating 
discoveries admittedly have been evolved. This was not, 
it is true, exactly an epoch-creating discovery, even if it 
turned out to be a discovery at all, which had yet to be 
proved. It was merely a perception of certain affinities, 
certain underlying similarities which had previously, as 
it seemed to him, been overlooked. He saw — or believed 
that he saw — a bridge, thin as the thread which leads to 
a Mahometan paradise, but still a bridge, conducting the 
investigator to what might not impossibly prove to be a 
new departure in that particular branch of zoology. For 
him that bridge was, for the moment, the link with 
Paradise. 

To explain the grounds upon which this idea of ^his 
based its as yet infantine existence, would infallibly cause 
the reader to shut up this unoflfending tale with a male- , 
dictory bang ! Suffice it then to say that there are two 
orders, known respectively by the alluring titles of the 
Ctenophorro and tiie Discophorse — for brevity's sake we 
will say the C.'s and the D.'s I — whose precise modes of 
development and interdependence have long been a fertile 
source of zoologic controversy. They have been arranged, 
divided, and subdivided by one illustrious authority, and 
then again dis-arranged, re-divided, and re-subdivided 
upon a totally different system by another. They have 
been shuffled in and out, and hustled up and down amongst 
their zoologic kinsfolk and neighbours, until it seemed 
doubtful whether they would ever attain anything like 
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a resting-place at all. Their nomenclature has been 
changed again and again, each time with the result of 
becoming more and more sesquipedalian, until the be- 
wildered tyro, toiling in the rear of his betters, finds his 
temper embittered and his brains addled under the weight 
of portentous syllables. It was in one of the bewildering 
ramifications of this bewildering group that the Major 
caught sight of his idea — his /ac<, he called it. He flung 
himself upon it as a gold-seeker upon a promising vein 
of auriferous quartz I 

Sitting sometimes at night in the little sitting-room, 
which by a summary process he had turned into a zoologic 
laboratory — with not a soul awake but himself; without 
a sound except the hollow mutter and chuckle of the sea ; 
without a movement except the small mouse-like struggles 
of a tiny stream, escaping one drop at a time through the 
earth and stones, and falling stealthily over the edge — 
he would be filled with a feeling of wild excitement, 
which to most men comes only once or twice in their 
lives, at some great crisis, some culminating moment of 
their fate. His heart would beat, his nerves tingle, his 
whole frame shake and quiver like a nervous girl's. In 
his excitement his room would suddenly grow too small 
for him — it was not of commanding proportions— and he 
would spring to his feet, cross it with hasty steps, and gaze 
eagerly out westward towards the Atlantic, that Atlantic 
which to all who have once caught enthusiasm from its 
vastness, becomes the very symbol and embodiment qf 
greatness, spiritual no less than physical. To John 
Lawrence, with his head full of his organic problems, it 
was the symbol of Life itself, that great ocean of sentient 
life with all its baffling problems, its bewildering, its 
inextricable mysteries. Was there not an Atlantic too 
in this direction? he would ask himself excitedly — an 
Atlantic, which as yet had hardly been explored, whose 
skirts and land-locked bays were all that could be said to 
be known ? What was all that had been done, compared 
to what there still remained to do? Who could tell at 
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what moment even the least accredited of voyagers might 
suddenly burst into a new sea, a virgin sea whose waves 
had never yet been ploughed by mortal keel ? 

Just as a man who is not a great poet may yet enjoy 
by moments the genuine poetic rapture, so our Major, 
who was not a great scientist, who had not even had that 
preliminary training which might have enabled him to 
become one, had by moments his share of that electric 
thrill which is the guerdon of those whose names stand 
written in the Eed-letter book of Fame. He dived, he 
plunged, he floated ; he lost breath in waters that were 
too deep for him ; he rose again to the surface, panting, 
but undefeated ; he scoffed at himself, but he persevered ; 
he dreamed, he hoped, he believed. Such at this particular 
moment of his career was his inside life. What the 
outside one was during the same period it will be the 
business of the following pages to relate. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Hb was sitting one morning, soon after breakfast, in his 
shirt-sleeves before a microscope. It was a hot day, the 
summer, a late one that year, having arrived, as it some- 
times does, with a rush, as if bent upon making up for 
lost time. There was not much just there for it to 
exercise its functions upon, unless indeed the air itself 
and the water are to be reckoned, for of trees, as stated, 
there were none, and even the flowers had been so long 
used to ill-usage that, save in sheltered comers, where 
they could tuck their petalled faces away from the blast, 
they seldom went to the useless trouble and expense of 
putting out any blossom ; the very daisies having appa- 
rently all been bom with permanent cricks to their necks. 
From where the master of the house was sitting, nothing 
was visible but the water and the sky above it. He 
might have been taking a voyage in mid sea, but for the 
sounds, which had all the peculiarly perturbed fractious 
sough of waves against a detaining shore. Every now 
and then, too, with a rhythmic regularity came a dull 
resonant thud as if the very foundations of the house 
were being undermined, followed by a glad exultant 
hissing and shooting, like the upspringing of an imprisoned 
sky-rocket. The Major was not thinking of these outside 
sounds. He had no time to do so ; he was too busy. He 
was engaged in mounting some minute microscopic objects 
in Canada balsam, which, as any one who has ever tried 
that pastime knows, is a very delicate operation, requiring 
muoh care and nicety of manipulation. 
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The Canada balsam was fizzing comfortably upon a 
small iron tripod, beneath which stood a lighted spirit- 
lamp, adding its small quota to the heat of the room. 
He was in the act of giving the object its final adjustment, 
and had just taken up a bit of thin glass with which 
to cover it in, and make all safe, when there came a 
scraping sound of wheels from the landward side of the 
house, followed the next moment by a sudden vigorous 
"rat, tat, tat, tat," upon the old sea-rusted iron door- 
knocker. 

Even this did not at once distract our investigator. He 
was anxious to get the last and most critical portion of 
his operation safely over before he stirred ; besides, who 
ever came to pay morning calls at the Colt's Head ? 
Presently, however, there came the unmistakable rustling 
sound of a woman's dress immediately outside the door, 
which was quietly, almost stealthily opened, and a deep 
but not masculine voice said, " Wise man I In his shirt- 
sleeves I " 

John Lawrence started up, thereby upsetting the equi- 
librium of his " object," which took the opportunity of 
escaping amid a crowd of bubbles over the edge of the 
glass. 

" Lady Mordaunt I " he exclaimed, in a tone of astonish- 
ment. ** This is indeed an early honour ! " 

** More honour than pleasure ! Don't deny it. Be 
candid ; candour, you know, is your forte. I^caught that 
glance of agony which y^ou cast at your handiwork, as I 
came in ! I suppose now that is the labour of a week, at 
least, that I have destroyed by bursting in upon you at 
the critical moment ? " 

" Not quite that I " he answered, with a laugh, at the 
same time casting another involuntary glance to where 
the ** object " was fast hardening into an indistinguishable 
ma^s of pulp. " I have got another of the same kind 
too," he added magnanimously. 

"Well, my apology must be my needs. I am in 
despair, and have come to you as my only salvation. 
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Don't put on your coat. You can listen perfectly in your 
flhirt-sleevee." 

But the Major had already put on his coat. "What 
can I do for you, Lady Mordaunt? " he inquired, standing 
in an attitude of attention. 

" You haven't heard my news yet." She paused ; then 
suddenly sat down, nearly overturning a vase of salt 
water, in which a pink medusa was swimming languidly. 
** They are all coming home, John — immediately I " she 
said impressively. 

** Coming? Who are coming?" he asked blankly. 
'* Your son, do you mean, and his family ? " he added, 
after a minute. 

" Yes, all of them. Helversdale and his wife; Eleanor, 
the girl ; a governess ; and how many servants Heaven 
alone knows ! And all upon Tuesday — not Tuesday 
week, but next Tuesday. There! What do you think 
of that?" 

" Well, you are pleased, I suppose ? " 

" Pleased ? Yes, I suppose, as you say, I am pleased. 
Of course I am delighted, but at the same time I am 
horribly put out. I am flustered beyond expression. 
How in the world do you imagine I am to get ready for 
them in four days* time ? Are you aware that, except in 
my own little comer of the house, there is not a bed that 
has been slept upon the last eight years ?" 

" And is it absolutely essential that they should be all 
slept in ? " he inquired. 

She threw up her eyes with a gesture of despair. 

" What it is to talk to a man ! Everything, I tell you, 
has to be done. And to add to my troubles, Crockett — 
the only one of the servants that is in the least to be 
depended upon, — who has the semblance of what can 
even by courtesy be called a head upon his shoulders, — 
is upon his back with lurabago—has not been off it for a 
week. So that there is literally no one in the house but 
the Biddys, Sukeys, and Tommys, who make up the rest 
of my establishment; and although Tommy is called 
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Thomas, and considers himself my footman, you know 
how miioh of a servant he is 1 ** 

** Well, Lady Mordaunt, my head is not equal to 
Crockett 8 ;— of that I am well aware; but if you will 
tell me exactly what is to be done, I will try and do it. 
Shall I come back with you now and see if we can dis- 
cover some way in which I can make myself useful ? " 

She held out her hand. " Good man ! that is what I 
call a friend ! To tell the truth, it was that errand 
which brought me here this morning. I wanted to 
secure you. It is too bad, though, taking you from your 
beasts, isn't it?" she added, glancing with a smile at the 
work before him, the good-humonred tolerant smile of 
one who puts up with friends* foibles, because they are, 
after all, the foibles of a friend. 

" Thanks, my beasts will take very good care of them- 
selves," he answered rather drily. 

He put a cover over his microscope; blew out the 
spirit-lamp; put the cork into the bottle of Canada 
balsam ; replaced some specimens, which were waiting 
for their turn, in a glass milk-pan which stood upon a 
side table ; got his hat from a peg in the wall, and was 
ready at once to accompany her. 

She stood watching these various arrangements with 
the same air of smiling amusement. 

*' Upon my word, you have made yourself very snug — 
in your way," she said at last, glancing round the room, 
and then out of the window at the great blue-grey 
quivering plain below. "What a pity it is that you 
have to go back to that wretched India! Must you 
go?" 

" I must. My beasts, as you call them, would hardly 
keep me, neither would Colt's Head. If I were a sheep 
or a goat, it might be competent to do so, but hardly as 
it is. Besides, there is a pension looming ahead, which I 
must go back and grind for." 

** Well, well, if you must, you must ! " Lady Mor- 
daunt stretched out her hand for her cloak, which was 
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lying upon a chair. The Major put it on her, and went 
forward to open the door, which led almost directly on to 
the porch. 

" Lord and Lady Helversdale's coming is rather sudden, 
is it not?" he inquired, as they were going down the hill. 

" Very," she answered. ** It would have been less 
sudden and more gratifying perhaps if they had any- 
where else to go to," she added, with a bitterness which 
seemed to escape almost involuntarily. 

He looked concerned. ** Are matters so bad as that ? " 

"They are very bad; how bad, I don't myself pretend 
to know. I doubt if even they do." 

" And can nothing be done ? " 

" Everything, I fancy, that can be done has been done 
— so at least Mr. Price assures me — everything mortgaged 
that can be mortgaged ; sold or let, that can be sold or 
let. The house in London ; the one near Newmarket — 
that is a loss, as you may imagine, which I can reconcile 
myself to. This place — Mordaunt, I mean — is safe as 

long as I live. Afterwards I " She checked herself 

suddenly, and looked away towards a group of larches, 
defining themselves in pale green against the grey beyond. 

John Lawrence said nothing. It was rather his habit 
to say nothing when he felt sorriest, and he felt very 
sorry indeed for Lady Mordaunt. Nominally the place 
was Lord Helversdale's, but every one knew that his 
mother had not only parted with her house in town, but 
seriously straitened her own means in order to save it — 
there being no entail — from coming into the market. 
Whether anything of the nature of a family collision 
had taken place on the occasion of her doing so, John 
Lawrence did not know, but it seemed, to say the least, 
likely, seeing that from that time to the present neither 
Lord nor Lady Helversdale, nor either of their children had 
set foot in Devonshire, where Lady Mordaunt had lived 
for the most part the life of a hermit, cheered at long 
intervals by the visit of some benevolent friend ; shutting 
up two-thirds of the house and living in a comer of the 
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rest, but keeping the place up as it had always been kept, 
and giving the people that employment to which they 
had always been accustomed, and without which they 
would in many cases have found no little difficulty in keep- 
ing the wolf from their humble doors. All this was the 
more praiseworthy, seeing that she was not one of those 
women to whom the charities and minor benevolences of 
life fill up the whole circuit of human activities. She had 
a keen eye, too, for the foibles cus well as for some of the 
reputed virtues of humanity, including that of gratitude ; 
— hardly an advantageous qualification for the part. 

They had got out of sight of the sea, had left the main 
road, and had reached the edge of the Mordaunt property, 
when their attention was caught by the sound of a 
vehicle behind them. Not the solid jog-jogging of a 
cart, nor yet the cheerful clatter and rattle of a gig — the 
two varieties which constituted the staple of wheeled 
conveyances in those parts — but the quick alternate beat 
of a pair of horses' feet, and the self-important roll and 
rumble of a barouche. The road was narrow, and the 
Major went to the pony's head in order to lead it a little 
aside, so as to leave room for the more ambitious equipage 
to pass. It did not avail itself of this privilege, for just 
as they were coming abreast, one of the two occupants of 
the carriage gave a signal to the coachman to stop, and 
the barouche accordingly drew up exactly on a line with 
the pony chair, the two vehicles in their relative propor- 
tions presenting somewhat the effect of a line-of-battle 
ship and its accompanying launch. 

The principal occupant of the barouche was a stout 
lady, wiih a mild, curiously expressionless face, a face 
with a rounded bulging forehead, surmounted by an elabo- 
rate pink bonnet; high arched eyebrows over round 
prominent eyes; round, full, well-coloured cheeks, and 
a mouth with no corners to speak of. A face irresistibly 
suggestive somehow of a sheep's, the most amiable sheep 
surely that ever nibbled grass, or baa-ed in puzzled help- 
lessness after its offspring. 
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Beside tbiB lady was seated a boy of twelve or possibly 
thirteen years of age. The two were sufficiently alike for 
him to be readily identified as her son, yet the type to 
which he belonged was widely, even radically dissimilar ; 
there was nothing sheep-like or lamb-like either about 
him. His large, somewhat prominent eyes, dark as mid- 
night, were very much handsomer than those of his 
mother, the delicacy and pallor of his face making them 
seem even startlingly so. The features, too, as features, 
were perfect; classically modelled, fastidiously delicate. 
A handsomer lad, in fact, it would be difficult to imagine. 
What gave the bystander a certain sense of discomfort in 
looking at him was a total want of solidity, a want even 
of promise of manliness, which was further brought out 
by the indolent supercilious fashion in which he lolled 
upon the cushions. He looked sickly, he looked bored, he 
looked pampered, and cross. He might have reminded a 
traveller of one of those often beautiful but not at all 
attractive youths whose lives are spent within the walls 
of a harem, where their self-importance is nourished upon 
a diet hardly less deleterious than the sugary concoctions 
with whifih they ruin their digestion. Looking at him, 
you would have sworn that he had never faced a cold 
wind, wetted his feet, or made a dirt pie in his life ! 

** Oh, Lady Mordaunt! " this joung gentleman's mother 
began, in rapid panting tones, occasionally catching at 
her breath from excess of volubility, ** I hope, I'm sure, 
youll excuse me stopping ? I hope you won't think it a 
liberty; I wouldn't for anything — ^but when I saw who 
it was, I couldn't help but tell Batters to pull up ; it's 
BO long since I had the pleasure of seeing you, except in 
church, and that does not count, of course, for one can't 
talk. Indeed I'm always on the fidgets to get away — on 
account, I mean, of Algernon. Such dreadful draughts 
as there are, especially near the door — no doubt you've 
noticed them yourself And those little Puddlingtons — 
perhaps you haven't heard they've all got the measles 
— at least most of them, so it's likely to go through the 
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rest, unless the others was sent away first — but it is best 
to be upon the safe side. Don't your ladyship think so ? " 

" I am glad you did stop and speak to me, Mrs. Gathers," 
Lady Mordaunt answered briskly, leaving the more com- 
plicated question of the little PuddlingtoDS on one side as 
irrelevant. ** As you say, it is a long time since we've 
seen one another. You needn't tell me the fault is mine, 
I know it ; I've been intending to drive over and pay you 
a visit for some time past, but as it happens, I've been 
particularly busy lately." 

*' Indeed, your ladyship must have a terrible deal upon 
your hands," the other lady replied sympathetically. 
** Particular as I'm told that the Earl and family is coming 
home next week — are coming home," she added hastily, 
with a glance, not at Lady Mordaunt, but at her own 
youthful son, who, however, appeared perfectly indifferent 
to his mamma's lapses in grammar. 

"Now, how in the world did you hear that, Mrs. 
Gathers ? " Lady Mordaunt inquired with some astonish- 
ment and a tinge of vexation. " I only received my son's 
letter myself two days ago, and I don't think I've spoken 
of it to three people since." 

** Oh, Lady Mordaunt, those sort of things is always 
known, particular in a dull place like this, you may take 
your word of that ! There ain't— there aren't, I mean — 
so many Earls but what their comings and goings get 
talked of, and Mr. Price, his Lordship's agent, is our 
agent too — Algernon's, I mean — it was he mentioned the 
family were returning. And I hope it wasn't indiscreet, 
I'm sure, my repeating it. I wouldn't for the world be 
the one to bring the poor man into trouble with his 
employers, not for anything. Of conrse we're his em- 
ployers, too, and Algernon's property is a very good one, 
and improving, I'm told. Still, we're new-comers, I'm 
never the one to deny it, and I'd be sorry to get him into 
disgrace with his Lordship — very." 

While this was going on, and Lady Mordaunt was 
reassuring Mrs. Gathers on the subject of Mr. Trice's 
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indiscretions, Major Lawrence and the other occtipant of 
the barouche were left gazing at each other, one from his 
post at the pony's head, the other from his luxurious 
couch amongst the cushions of the carriage. The M«ijor's 
first impulse had been to nod good-humouredly at the 
lad, and he would have followed this up with further 
demonstrations, but for the distinct discouragement with 
which his first overture was met. Everybody has at some 
time or other been snubbed by a child, and therefore 
everybody knows the sensation, than which I am myself 
acquainted with few more unpleasant. This boy*s beauty, 
and air of conscious fastidiousness, gave to his super- 
ciliousness a force which it perhaps otherwise might not 
have had. At any rate, the Major, who at bottom we 
know was shy, felt not merely snubbed, but nettled. It 
was nothing to him that a spoilt brat of a boy should 
choose to stare impertinently at him, and yet it vexed 
him almost as much as if the latter had been a dozen 
years older. He felt a sudden impulse to pick him up 
by his two disdainful little shoulders, give him a good 
shaking, and set him down to run in the mud, by way of 
a hint to improve his manners. That vigorous mode of 
procedure being unfortunately impossible, he grew im- 
patient, and wished that Lady Mordaunt would bring her 
neighbourly conversation to a conclusion. It was one 
thing to lose his morning, and sacrifice one of the best 
slides he had ever turned out, for her sake, and quite 
another to be kept kicking his heels upon the roadside, 
and stared out of countenance by a little upsetting ape of 
a boy I He began to wish that he had not showed so 
uncalled-for an alacrity in volunteering his services. It 
was always a mistake, he informed himself authorita- 
tively, to go meddling in other people's affairs. The 
golden rule of life was to stick to your own, and to leave 
them to settle theirs as they could. It was too late to 
think of that to-day, but he should take deuced good care 
that it didn't happen in a hurry again ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

At length the stream of Mrs. Gathers' volubility began 
to show signs of ebbing. Her pink bonnet nodded a suc- 
cession of farewells ; her son lifted his hat with an air of 
conscious importance to Lady Mordaunt; threw a last 
glance of supercilious indifference at the Major, and, with 
a roll and a lurch, the big coach got itself in motion, and 
went splashing and clattering down the narrow country 
road under the branches of ash and elm, which seemed to 
be stooping impishly down for the express purpose of 
clutching at the gold-braided hats so temptingly raised 
up almost within their grasp. 

"Poor Mrs. Gathers!" Lady Mordaunt said, with a 
laugh, as the pony chair also began to move on ; what 
a wonderful woman she is, to be sure ! " 

** What an unpleasant little boy she has got I " the 
Major could not resist saying. 

"Unpleasant, is he? He is a wonderfully handsome 
creature— don't you think so? He always reminds me of 
some picture — by Velasquez, I think — one of those Span- 
ish kings, I forget which, as a boy ; the same colouring 
and expression." 

" They must have had very nasty expressions if they 
were like that." 

Lady Mordaunt opened her eyes slightly. ** Poor little 
mortal, you can't but pity him," she said condoningly. 
** Wrapped up in cotton-wool as he is, they'll never make 
a man of him. He is wretchedly delicate, besides ; too 
delicate, they say, to go to school, which would be his 
only salvation." 
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" Ho looks sickly," the Major said, his resentment not 
entirely mollified even by that extenuating circumstance. 
** I suppose they're very rich? " he added. 

" Very, I imagine. * Gathers' Blankets * — you see them 
advertised everywhere. I believe they have a shop some- 
where in the City, though I can't say I've ever seen it 
myself. Of course Mrs. Gathers has nothing to say to all 
thafc. The old man, this boy's grandfather, bought the 
property here a few years before he died, so she and the 
child live on it. Poor soul! I fancy she finds her 
grandeur sufficiently wearisome. With the exception of 
myself, hardly anybody calls upon her. Indeed, there are 
very few to call. Never was there such a forsaken neigh- 
bourhood, and year by year it seems to me to be sinking 
deeper and deeper into the depth. I was dropping into a 
sort of coma when you came — rolling myself into a ball 
like a dormouse, or rather, like a hedgehog, with nothing 
but the prickles left." 

They were by this time inside the lodge-gates, and 
advancing up the avenue. Mordaunt, though large 
enough, was not much of a place. It had a park, where 
there were a few deer, but the trees had been too roughly 
assailed upon the seaward side to make much effect. 
Most of them were gathered into clumps for mutual sup- 
port, but even these, except in a few sheltered situations, 
were sliced diagonally on one side as if with a pruning 
knife, while upon the other they leaned ungracefully 
over, as if, tired of the struggle, they contemplated 
measuring their entire length upon the ground. Under- 
neath, too, they had been gnawed away by the teeth of 
the deer and cattle, so that altogether it showed no little 
tenacity upon their part to continue to exist at all. 

The house was not well placed, either. It was close to 
the sea, yet there was no sea-view, unless you climbed 
to the very tip-top, and peeped out of the garret- windows. 
It stood upon the side of a slope, and below extended 
what in the neighbourhood was called an Italian garden, 
though few Italians would have identified it under that 
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name. It had been laid out by ihe grandfather of the 
present Helversdale, who had spent a good deal of his 
youth upon the Continent, and had brought back plaster 
models of tombs, and other objects of interest. There 
were many parallel rows of vases raised upon pedestals 
and connected with slabs. There were also statues, which 
ought to have been of marble, but unfortunately were of 
a less durable material. Whatever may have been the 
cause, the whole effect was grim, cold, and ungrateful. 
At present the weather was warm, the air delightful, and 
although the flower-beds presented no very brilliant show, 
and the statues had rather a scaly and melancholy aspect, 
china roses and other adventurous climbers showed a 
kindly inclination to envelop things in general in a veil 
of deceptive greenery. A garden must be bad indeed not 
to look tolerable upon the confines of June. 

Upon the house there were also creepers, though not as 
many as there ought to have been, for the architect's sake. 
Had it been of red brick or any other warmly tinted 
material, as all well-disposed English houses should be, 
it might have brought the whole place back into tone. 
Unfortunately it was nothing of the sort. It was a large, 
glum, pseudo-classical house, with two disproportionately 
small wings, attached to the central block by colonnades, 
in which were more scaly and uncomfortable-looking 
statues. It was one of these wings Lady Mordaunt in- 
habited. Her own rooms, being constantly lived in, were 
at least liveable, and out of them, on the other side, through 
a door cut by herself, you found your way along a path 
overarched with laurels into another garden, which was 
the very antipodes of that stony and pretentious-looking 
affair below. A garden lying in a sun-filled hollow, once 
part of a quarry, now disused, but upon the further side 
of which a steep bit of rock — a cliff in miniature — still 
rose. This cliff was densely overgrown with a tangle of 
bryony, of honeysuckles, ivies, and Virginian creepers, 
tiny toad-flaxes hanging dainty dragon-heads out of every 
vertical fissure, and here and there in the season a spike 
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« 
of red yalerian lifting its dull red flames. The china 
roses, too, had taken to their work here with a will. Not 
content with the base of the cliflF, they had scrambled over 
the fences, and were crawling up the nearest tree-trunks, 
their petals dropping in a red rain over the grass, and 
covering the steps of a sun-dial, yellow with lichen, which 
had been artfully secreted in the shadiest comer. A 
delicious and unlooked-for retreat, pervaded by an eternal 
flutter of small crisp wings, by a never-ending buzzing of 
bees, by all manner of soft sibilant summer murmurs, 
deepened now and then upon gusly afternoons to a statelier 
measure, rolling in intermittent snatches from the base of 
the clifls, the real sea-cliflis whose nearest summits were 
barely a quarter of a mile to the westward. 

From habit, Lady Mordaunt brought the pony first to 
her own portion of the building. Then, remembering 
herself, got down, and led the way, through a sky-lighted 
passage, to the central portion of the house, which was 
cut oflf from the wing by a green-baize door. 

Opening this, they entered the sitting-rooms. In their 
present aspect these could not be called inviting. Every 
chair was set either with its back against the wall, or its 
front jammed against a table in the middle of the room. 
There were a good many marble-topped tables ; statues 
too, and statuettes — copies, for the most part, of well- 
known originals — looking scandalized by the sudden 
intrusion. 

They went upstairs, and wandered along half-lit passages, 
and in and out of bedrooms, all large, square, unin- 
habited, and apparently uninhabitable, all with chairs and 
tables presenting to the spectator a succession of legs 
pointing skywards. Lady Mordaunt moved actively about^ 
meaburing, explaining, calculating, getting upon chairs 
and step-ladders to ascertain the amount of material 
required, the Major dutifully following and writing down 
directions, according as they occurred to her. 

Two hours later he loft, and was upon his way home, 
his pocket brimming over with long and short pieces of 
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tape, his liead with orders which he was to execute at 
Pinkerton, the nearest country town, where he had 
solemnly pledged himself personally to interview the 
various tradesmen concerned. That long red piece was 
for the upholsterer, for curtains for the large north bed- 
room ; that shorter red piece for the ironmonger, for the 
register which had got out of order in the dining-room, 
and this small white one for the new looking-glass 
required in the small south bedroom destined by Lady 
Mordaunt for her granddaughter. He stood still in the 
middle of the road, and began carefully going over the 
directions again in his head — the long red piece, the short 
red piece, the little white one ! It was worse than the 
hardest of those zoologio problems which had lately been 
laying siege to his brains. What if the long and the short, 
the white and the red were to get mixed, and be given 
respectively to the wrong tradesmen? He plunged his 
hands feverishly into his pockets to see if they were all 
there ! 

Looking up, after reassuring himself upon this point, 
he perceived that he was standing at precisely the same 
place where he and Lady Mordaunt had a few hours ago 
encountered the barouche, the small marks of the pony's 
hoofs, and the more dignified tramplings of Mrs. Gathers' 
pampered steeds being still visible upon the road. The 
coincidence brought back the remembrance of that lady's 
youthful son. What an unpleasant urchin it was! he 
repeated to himself. He who rarely encountered a child 
without promptly making friends with it, felt a positive 
repulsion to this one. There was something about the 
recollections of those big black eyes, narrow features, and 
the supercilious turn of the well-shaped lips, that affected 
him almost like a physical discom fort. Yet, how rid iculous ! 
he said to himself, with a laugh. Why in the world should 
he take an antipathy to a harmless child, whom he had 
never seen till that morning, and in all probability never 
should see again ? It was ridiculous, yet for all that he 
failed to detach it. A strong desire beset him that he 
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never might, as a matter of fact, have to see him again, 
a feeling that, if he did, some harm would come of it, 
Ihongh how, when, or to whom, the demons of unreason 
alone could say. 

Plainly it behoved him in ordinary self-respect to get 
rid of so preposterous a notion as soon as possible ; drop 
it with his cigar-ash over the cliff; let it float away with 
the discarded fragments of pollen falling from the over- 
laden thighs of the next passing bee. Such small bugs 
and goblins are not, however, to be discarded at will. 
Like other troublesome parasites, they wear grappling- 
hooks. Twice or three times that evening' our usually 
reasonable friend felt the same prepossession, the same 
curious sense of antipathy, the same unaccountable irrita- 
tion and repulsion. It got between him and the objects in 
his camera lucida, even obtruding itself across the sacred 
images of the Ctenophorse and the Discophoree. Ho was a 
nasty upsetting little imp, he repeated to himself vindic- 
tively — ill-bred, spoilt, insufferable ; he would certainly 
come to a bad end, and as certainly break the heart of that 
silly idolatrous woman his mother I He made these un- 
charitable forecastings with so much energy, that the next 
minute he burst out laughing at himself. What had come 
to him ? Why in the world should he expend himself in 
maledictory prophecies about a wretched child whom he 
had only seen once for a few minutes by the roadside ? 
All the same, ho repeated to himself, he was a nasty imp ! 
He hoped sincerely that he should not have to see any 
more of him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

By the time the all-important Tuesday had arrived, every- 
thing that it was possible to replace and repair at Mordaunt 
had been replaced and repaired. Lady Mordaunt herself 
was loud in her gratitude and admiration of her coadjutor's 
diligence, declaring that the Intelligence Department of 
the British Army must certainly, in her opinion, have its 
seat in India. The chairs and tables had all been set the 
right way up ; beds made ; pokers and tongs scoured ; the 
chandeliers in the drawing-rooms had been uncovered, 
and twinkled resplendently. The whole house, in short 
had a regenerated look. 

The day had come, and almost the hour ! The travellers 
were due at seven, and it was now half-past six. Lady 
Mordaunt stood waiting upon the terrace, now and then 
returning to the house to make sure that all was as it 
should be. John Lawrence's share of the work was 
finished. He had done what he could for the comfort of 
the travellers, but was not at all anxious to assist in their 
reception. He hastened away accordingly, as soon as the 
last nail was in, the last carpet down, to the shelter of 
Colt's Head. 

He had arrived, thankful to have got his task off his 
hands, when he discovered, not a little to his dismay, 
that the key of a certain wardrobe had by some in- 
scrutable process got into his pocket! It was very 
annoying, the more so as that particular key would, he 
knew, almost certainly be wanted. There was nothing 
for it, therefore, but to return and deliver it up either to 
Lady Mordaunt herself or one of the servants. 

D 
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Stepping hastily across the park twenty minutes later, 
ho perceived in the half-dusk a black mass of something 
upon the middle of the road, a mass which might have 
been an overturned hearse, might have been a couple of 
haystacks, might in fact have been almost anything, but 
•which, as he approached, he discovered to be nothing 
less important than the carriages containing the expected 
arrivals. One was the family coach of the Mordaunts, a 
time-worn veteran three generations old ; the other a big 
unwieldy vehicle which lived at the Pinkerton Railway 
Hotel, and was at present piled and brimming over with 
luggage. Three or four people were standing about the 
foremost carriage, now and then returning to the other, 
as if in consultation. 

Major Lawrence quickened his steps. What could 
delay the travellers there at the very threshold of their 
goal? he wondered. Had a wheel come oflF? Had some 
one been taken ill ? What was the meaning of it ? There 
was a considerable buzzing of voices audible as he ap- 
proached, but high above the rest a shrill feminine voice 
speaking in extremely imperfect English. 

" It has been nothink all de way but * de sea,' * de sea ! ' 
Every minute she has been on her feet, up der on the 
seat, saying that she did see it. I say, ' Ch^re enfant, 
tenez-vous tranquilie, what will Madame la Comtesse 
say ? ' Den she sit down for a minute, two minute, and 
den up again. At last as we were coming to this leetle 
hill, all of a sudden she scream, ' It is de sea now, for I 
see it shine I ' and before I could do nothink, she had 
jump out and was got into that leetle wood there! I 
jump too ; I run after her ; I call ; I entreat her to come 
back, but she was gone! gone I " And the speaker — a 
plump little woman in a frayed barege dress, with the 
face ef a doll which had seen a good deal of service in 
some rather hard-handed family — wound up her explana- 
tions with a flood of profuse tears. 

** Who has gone ? What has happened ? Why do you 
not come on to the house? Helvercidale, for Heaven's 
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sake, tell me what has happened ! " And Lady Mordannt 
appeared upon the scene, with a large lace shawl flung 
round her head. 

" The matter is that my daughter appears to Wave run 
away I " her son answered, advancing and embracing her 
dutifully as he spoke. ^* Rather early to begin that sort 
of thing, isn't it ? I suppose it is all right ; she can't get 
into any harm, can she ? " he added. 

" Run away ? Where in the world has she run to ? " 

" To look at the sea, it appears." 

" The sea I But, good Heavens, Helversdale, there are 
cliffs in all directions — ^you know that as well as I do I 
The child will fall over and kill herself I " 

"I don't think there's any danger of that. EUy is 
not a baby, by any means. I've sent a footman to call 
her back. I'd go myself, but for this confounded foot. 
In any case, there is no use in our spending the rest of 
the evening here. Hadn't you better get in with Ade- 
laide, mother ? You have nothing on your head." 

" Where is Adelaide ? " 

" Sitting quietly in the other carriage, like a reasonable 
woman I Do get in and let us drive on. Allow me to 
assist you to your seat, and compose yourself, pray. 
Mademoiselle," he continued, addressing himself politely 
to the little lady with the barege gown, who still wrung 
her plump hands with an air of despair, allowing the 
tears to stream unregarded down her cheeks. " Your 
pupil will return in due time, I assure you." 

" But, Helversdale, how can you possibly tell anything 
of the sort? We can't go on like this. You don't know 
where the child may have got to. It will be perfectly 
dark, too, immediately. As for sending your servants, it 
is ridiculous ; none of them know the way. I would go 
myself, only " 

"Let me go, Lady Mordaunt," John Lawrence said. 
" If you will all go on to the house, I will follow the 
little girl and bring her back," he added, addressing the 
rest of the party collectively. 
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"^Ob, thank you, yes, that is just the thing!" Lady 
Mordaiint exclaimed in a tone of relief. " Pray go at 
once, and bring her back. Tell her that she has 
frightened us dreadfully — dreadfully, remember I " 

"I can't candidly say that she has frightened me 
dreadfully," Lord Helversdale said, with a smile. " But 
you can send any message Ihat yon think will be im- 
proving to discipline. And I am excessively obliged to 
Mr. — ah, yes, of course — Major Lawrence, for undertaking 
such a troublesome office. Naturally, I would go myself 
if it were not for this gout ; but, as you may see, I can 
hardly hobble, much less clamber down cliffs after re- 
fractory daughters T" 

There was no time for further politeness, so, having 
ascertained the exact direction in which the fugitive had 
disappeared, John Lawrence departed upon his errand, 
and the rest of the party, remounting the carriage, pro- 
ceeded leisurely to the house. 

The nearest way to the shore led through a small wood 
of sycamores, down the middle of which ran a path, for- 
tuitous rather than intentional, crossed and rocrossed at 
short intervals Ky a small stream, which had left the 
rooks below bare and jagged. Boots of trees straggled 
across it, and at the bottom it terminated in a small 
cliff, down which steps, worn by the feet of those who 
availed themselves of it as a short cut, led to the beach 
below. 

At present the tide was far out, and the wide sandy 
reach was starred with big shallow pools and small 
rivulets reflecting the fading light in a thousand fantastic 
splashes. At the very edge, where the waves were show- 
ing their teeth in a line of uneven whiteness, half a dozen 
big rocks rose blackly out of the sand, sending jagged 
points before them into the water. Some of these had 
already been converted into islands; others were still 
united to the mainland ; while, again, others had their 
communications momentarily threatened, long creamy 
wreaths driven in by the returning tide ^weepiug along 
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their bases, curling to meet their comrades upon the other 
side, and announcing their junction by a tumultuous up- 
tossing of small white billows, which falling, shot out 
again in wide fan-like circles, leaving a multitudinous 
legacy of fast dissolving bubbles. 

Upon the furthermost point of one of these half islands, 
defined in sharp relief against the dull silvery roughness 
bej'ond, a small erect figure was standing, its back to the 
shore, its face set steadily to the sea, unconscious ap- 
parently of anything that was going on behind it. 

The Major quickened his steps ; there was no time to 
be lost. Ten minutes more and it would be impossible 
for any standing on that point to escape paying the 
penalty of their heedlessness by a wetting. 

The sound of his steps was lost in the thickness of the 
sand, and when he arrived at the brink of the water, he 
hesitated a moment how to summon the fugitive without 
startling her. Luckily he remembered her name — 

*' Lady Eleanor," he said quietly. 

The girl started, and made a gesture of dismissal. 

" Yes, yes, I know I I'm coming," she said impatiently. 
" I won't be a moment now. You needn't wait. I'll 
follow you up immediately." 

** Unless you come at once you will not be able to come 
at all," he replied. 

This time she turned round, startled evidently by an 
unfamiliar voice ; then reddened at finding herself face to 
face with a tall, responsible-looking personage, evidently 
a gentleman, equally evidently a stranger. 

" i beg your pardon," she said confusedly. " I — I 
thought it was one of the servants. Did you come to 
call me ? Dear me, the tide has got in I " 

" Yes, the tide has got in, and unless you are remark- 
ably quick, you will not be able to get in I " 

As he spoke, a fresh rush of the water came sweeping 
in between them, trebling the width of the channel ; and 
though when the wave fell back it narrowed somewhat, 
there was still a formidable stream of salt water careering 
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Tfith nmob bubbling excitement over the sand and aronnd 
the base of the rocks. 

Sbe came to the edge and stood there, gazing across the 
chasm. " I wonder if I could clear it ? " she said in a 
tone of consideration, measuring the distance scientifically 
as she spoke with her eye. *' Of course 1 could with a 
leaping pole. No, I must take off my shoes and stockings,** 
she added decisively. 

" You will oblige me by doing nothing of the sort," the 
Major replied, with at least equal decision, and before 
there was time for another word he had walked de- 
liberately into the water, and was standing beside her, 
knee-deep in the swirling current. 

*' Come here, and let me lift you across,'* he said 
hastily. 

" Thank you, but I don*t wish to be lifted across,** she 
replied, retreating a foot or two from the brink. 

" Do you propose remaining where you are, then ? " 

** No, I'm going to jump. You may give me your hand 
if you like.** 

" Nonsense. You can*t jump ; it is much too wide," he 
said impatiently. " Let me lift you.** 

" But I tell you I can. Now, while it is shallow ! *' 
She ran forward, caught his hand, and, before he knew 
what she was about, had sprung across the chasm, alight- 
ing upon the other side, not indeed quite clear of the 
water, but so that only one foot was caught by it. 

The Major was taken by surprise. He could not, how- 
ever, refuse a meed of admiration to the unexpected 
feat. 

" Upon my word, you did that uncommonly well,'* ho 
said, as he waded out. *^ I had no idea any little girl 
could have jumped so far.** 

The fashion in which Lady Eleanor Mtirdaunt stiffened 
her small neck and tossed up her small chin seemed to say 
that she was not accustomed to consider herself as belong- 
ing to the category of little girls. " The take off was 
bad," she said in a business-like tone. 
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" Well, we must step ont quickly now, so that you may 
get home before there is time for you to catch cold." 

" Thanks, I never catch cold — hardly ever, at least ; I 
liaven't had a cold, oh, for years and years I " In spite of 
the emphasis with which this assertion was made, she 
did, however, condescend to set oflf walking briskly 
towards the house, the Major, in his soaked boots, keeping 
beside her. 

She was tall for her age, which he' had been informed 
was eleven. Though he had called her a little girl, she 
did not really look like one. She was very straight, and 
slight, and slim, and her skirts had the air of having been 
recently outgrown. She wore a tight little black jacket, 
into the pockets of which her hands seemed to have an 
inveterate tendency to stray. When she looked at him, 
he had seen that her eyes were grey, with very broad 
black rings to the irises. There was an indefinable look 
about her mouth, and the somewhat pronounced curves 
of her chin, which betokened what is commonly called 
race ; a look too of energy and decision not by any means 
necessarily an accompaniment of that distinction. She 
was rather angular, rather colt-like, or boy-like, but there 
was promise about her face, a promise which would, if 
fulfilled, make her, if not a beautiful, at any rate a 
noticeable woman. Her upper lip was extremely short, 
and curved like her grandmother's. 

Suddenly she stopped in her rapid progression. 

" What would have happened if I had remained where 
I was — if you hadn't come at all, I mean ? " she inquired 
in a tone which showed that the idea had only just 
occurred to her. 

" Well, you would have got — wet I " he answered. 

She frowned. ** Of course I should have got wet ! " 
she said impatiently. ** But would the water have been 
deep enough to drown me? That was what I was 
wondering." 

*• That depends upon how long you stayed. Probably 
you would have noticed it before very long." 
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She shook her head. "I don't know; I don't think I 
should. I wasn't thinking of the tide. I was thinking — 
oh, I don't know— of lots of different things." 

" Well, next time I stood by the sea to think of lots of 
different things, I think I would turn my head to the 
shore rather than the other way, if I were you," he 
observed. 

She took no notice of this remark beyond walking on 
with her head held very erect until they were beginning 
to mount the wood. Then she suddenly faced about 
again. "Do you suppose you saved my life?" she in- 
quired rather disdainfully. 

He laughed. *• I think that that is a very big way of 
putting it. If you say I saved you from getting a 
ducking, it would be nearer the mark." 

She shook her head again impatiently. *' I've always 
wanted to save somebody's life," she presently added 
gravely. " I never did, though. I saved a puppy's life 
once, but that was nothing. There was no danger. It 
had only got caught in a trap." 

" Do you wish particularly to get into danger ? " 

" Ye— es, rather. Don't you think it is rather — well — 
nice?" 

" No, I don't. I think it is particularly — well, nasty," 
he answered. " As a soldier, it is said to be part of my 
business, but if you will promise not to betray me, I will 
confess to a distinct objection to it, if by any possibility 
it can be avoided." 

She scanned his face gravely, as if to see whether he 
was in earnest. 

" Of course I meant useful danger," she said rather 
loftily. " Mordaunt is going to be a soldier, too. He is 
going into the Guards. I don't think I should care about 
going into the Guards if I were a man." 

"Why not?" 

" I don't know, I've seen some of them, and I think 
they are rather Molly Coddles. You are not a Guards- 
man, are you?" 
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"Dear me, no. My regiment is in India, in the 
Punjab. The men I command are brown.*' 

" Brown ? " 

" Yes, witli a pprinkling of yellow and black." 

" Oh ! And are they — nice ? '* 

He laughed. *• Pretty nice, not particularly." 

*• Are you g^Ang back to them soon ? " 

" Before long. I am home on leave for a year." 

" Oh, for a whole year I that is a long time, isn't it ? " 

" That depends upon what you have got to do in it," 
the Major answered rather glumly. 

They were now close to the house. So, as he was 
hardly in a condition to present himself, he rang the 
hall-door bell, and when it was answered, bade his com- 
panion a hasty *' good night," and turned to retrace his 
way. 

He had not gone far before he heard steps behind him, 
and an imperious little voice calling to him to stop. He 
stopped accordingly and turned round. 

" What is it ? " he inquired in a tone pf surprise. 

" Only that I haven't thanked you. You didn't suppose 
I was going to let you go without thanking you, did you ? 
. Why didn't you give me proper time ? " 

He laughed. "Is that all? There was nothing to 
thank me about," he answered. " Good night, little 
Lady Elly." 

He was off across the grass, leaving her standing in 
the middle of the walk, gazing after him with an air of 
displeasure. 

She was a nice little girl, he thought ; really an un- 
commonly nice little girl. What a pity she would so 
soon be a woman I A pity, too, that things were — ^well, 
as they were in the family. Happily it was no business 
of his, and he would take uncommonly good care not to 
let himself be drawn into their affairs. These Helvers- 
dales were not his sort nor he theirs, a fact he should take 
remarkably good care to make clear. There was no 
greater fully than to let yourself get drawn into the con- 
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cenis of people who were no kith or kin of youra, and 
with whom you had absolutely nothing in common. 

By the time he had come to this prudent resolution, he 
was once more within the boundary of that isolated little 
spot of earth which called him lord. One end of the 
house — the part where his own den was situated — showed 
a pale glow of light, which fell in a greenish shower 
upon a row of tall tree-mallows which edged the brink. 
Standing where he was, you might have taken the whole 
thing for some luminous beetle or phosphorescent mollusk 
perched upon the edge, and not quite certain to which of 
the two elements it belonged. It was an incongruous, 
not to say ridiculous abode, for a man who was neither a 
pilot nor a smuggler, but John Lawrence happily did not 
think of that. To him, for the time being, it represented 
home, and he quickened his steps as a man does when he 
ncars his own abode. 

He found his frugal meal waiting for him, and after 
hastily despatching it, settled down for the evening with 
his microscope and a gi-een-shaded lamp, becoming forth- 
with absorbed in the entrancing intricacies of the Cteno- 
phorsB and Discophorae. More than ever he felt convinced 
that he had hit upon a vein of true ore ; one which only . 
needed proper working to prove an Eldorado. 

He sat up deep into the small hours, writing an elabo- 
rate statement to Professor Jenkyll, to go by the following 
morning's post. As for little Elly Mordaunt and the 
Helversdales, he had almost forgotten they existed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Major Lawrence's life at Colt's Head was the life of any 
man living alone, who has a hobby to expend his energies 
upon, and ideas enough to keep his wits salt and crisp. 
It had its dull moments, as all our lives have, but it had 
its many good ones. The relative merits of the life 
solitary and the life social have been pretty well disputed, 
yet a good deal remains to be said on the subject, especially, 
perhaps, upon the side of the former. Such solitude as 
John Lawrence's was of course comparative only, not 
absolute. He had not his own bed to make, or even his 
own boots to black. There was an old woman called 
Sail — she had apparently no surname — who cooked for 
him in a dark little hole of a kitphen at the bottom of the 
house. There was also the old fellow called Phil Judd, 
half fisherman, half body-servant, who stood to the pro- 
prietor of Colt's Head in much the same relationship that 
a Venetian gondolier does to his patron; "did" for him 
generally indoors, cleaned his boots, fetched his hot water, 
and waited upon him in a spasmodic and intermittent 
fashion. These duties over, Phil would betake himself 
to the boat — it was called "Arethusa" after Captain Parr's 
first ship — in which he would disappear for hours at a 
time upon private fishing excursions, not always forth- 
coming the next time his services were required. 

Aided by a stout lad to pull in the coils of rope, it 
was also Phil Judd's duty to accompany his master upon 
his dredging expeditions, which sometimes extended to 
a good many consecutive hours. From the bottom of his 
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soul Phil loathed these expeditions, not on account of the 
labour, but the degradation. How any gentleman — not 
otherwise a fool — could spend his time scraping a net 
over sand for the sake of secuiing — not fish, lobsters, 
oysters, or anything any reasonable soul could desire — 
but bits of seaweed, or dirty little jelly stuflFs no bigger 
than the top of a man*s nail, was inconceivable. Even 
if by accident better things were secured by the dredge, 
it was as likely as not that the Major would have thrown 
them overboard, in order to keep the thwarts clear for his 
trash, " wich he does be a-sticking into them glass bottles 
of his*n, and a gloating over," Phil informed a sympathetic 
friend, " as if he was a day scholard and they dirts lolly- 
pops ! " It made him feel hot when the other fishermen 
used laughingly to ask what they had been taking, and 
ho was obliged to confess that, except for trash which 
ought to have been left in its proper place at the bottom 
of the sea, they never brought in, or were intended to 
bring in, anything at all. 

Of late these excursions had been rather intermittent, 
the Major's time and energies having, as we have seen, 
been otherwise occupied. He was delighted to serve 
Lady Mordaunt to the best of his ability, nevertheless he 
had a feeling that sooner or later it would be necessary 
to put his foot down. The feminine sex, he was aware, 
are given to encroaching. Give them an inch, and they 
take an ell. Let a man once give up his time and liberty 
to them, the chances are he never gets them to himself 
again. Most of the commissions he had undertaken were 
by this time accomplished, still there were a certain number 
that required finishing — a kitchen boiler which had got 
out of order, an evil-tempered chimney which persisted 
in smoking — and as regards both he had to interview 
the respective authorities at Pinkerton, and repoii; their 
answers to his principal. 

As a consequence he was obliged to return to Mordaunt 
the npxt morning, the morning, that is, after the events 
recorded in the last chapter. He was a little bored by 
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this necessity. His momentary interriew with Lord 
Helversdale and Kenneth had not left a particularly plea- 
sant impression. They had known one another formerly, 
but that was seventeen years ago. There was now a 
Lady Helversdale, too, to be faced ; a strange fine lady, 
— a dismally formidable object in a shy man's eyes. 

He made up his mind that his visit should not be to 
them, but to Lady Mordaunt, and with that determination 
walked over about an hour before luncheon, and made 
his way to her end of the house. 

The manoeuvre was not particularly successful, for she 
was not there. He refused to have her sent for, and took 
np a book to fill the time till she appeared. This did 
not occur till after a considerable interval, and when she 
did arrive it was evident that she was in no humour to 
concentrate her attention unreservedly upon boilers, and 
smoking chimneys. She looked rufl9ed — more than ruffled 
— cross. Nor was he long in learning the cause. 

"Really, some people " She stopped, but the 

fountain of displeasure was too strong to be repressed, 
and she presently began again — 

'* That daughter-in-law of mine is the most maddeningly 
provoking woman in the whole world ! I suppose it is 
very wrong prejudicing you against her, but there are 
some people whom one can not hold one's tongue about, 
and as I have registered a solemn vow never to allow 
myself the satisfaction of discussing her with Helversdale, 
I foresee that I must have some safety-valve during the 
period of their visit, so you may as well accustom yourself 
to the fact at once ! " 

" Wliat has the poor lady done now?" he inquired in a 
tone of mock commiseration. 

" Done I " Lady Mordaunt all but danced, her blue 
eyes flashing like steel under her white hair. The Major 
watched her with suppressed amusement. It was his 
old friend's favourite conviction, he was aware, that all 
her son's misfortunes and extravagances dated from his 
marriage. He did not know enough about the circum- 
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stances to be able to contradict her, but his impression 
was that it was to a great degree a motherly delusion. 
She did not like her daughter-in-law, and that was all, 
few people did appear to like the poor woman, whatever 
the reason was. She had been the daughter of a sporting 
baronet, at whose house her husband had perhaps been 
thrown a little more into the society of the ringleaders of 
the Turf than might otherwise have been the case. The 
difference was in all probability not very great, and as 
far as he could learn, she had, latterly at any rate, done 
her utmost to set a limit to her husband's extravagance. 
It was certainly her interest to do so. 

Lady Mordaunt continued to gaze in front of her, 
tapping her fingers irritably upon the top of a table. 

" Listen," she said. " You saw that little woman — 
Mile. Panache, her name is — who was sobbing upon the 
grass yesterday evening?" 

The Major nodded. 

"Well, she is a little idiot — any one can see it at a 
glance — and no doubt my granddaughter would be better 
for some one with a little more backbone. Still she has 
been with her six years, and the child is fond of her, and 
she is devoted to the child — who, between ourselves, has 
not had so many people to be devoted to her. Well, what 
must Lady Helversdale do this morning but send for the 
wretched little woman to her bedroom, and give her a 
harangue about her want of authority over her pupil — as 
if any one couldn't see, by looking at the two, which was 
likely to exercise authority over the other I That i^as 
not all. The unfortunate little creature has made herself 
sick with sobbing, and my daughter-in-law — encouraged, 
I suppose, by so successful a result — went on to lecture 
her generally about her deportment, manners, conversa- 
tion, — Heaven knows what all I Isn't there a proverb 
somewhere about arousing the fury of the dove? At 
any rate, this particular dove turned suddenly upon her 
assailant with beak and claws. Gave her a piece of lier 
mind— so far as she can be said to have such a possession 
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— and wound up by declaring that she would leave the 
house at once ; that nothing would induce her to remain 
where— not her capacity, but her gentility — had been 
called in question. Of course there was a frightful fuss. 
At first Lady Helversdale was resolved to let the woman 
go, declaring that it was impossible to overlook such 
unheard-of impertinence, but after a while, remembering 
the difficulty of replacing her — her salary, it seems, is a 
trifle — she decided to let the affair rest for the present. 
Mile. Panache, however, is implacable. She has been in 
floods of tears ever since ; EUy has been in floods of tears ; 
the whole house has been convulsed ; nevertheless she 
sticks to her point. To have been told that she was not 
comTne ilfaui is worse evidently a hundred times than if 
she had been told she was a thief ^J^n, nothing will 
satisfy her but to go." 

The Major rubbed his chin. He did not see how all 
this concerned him. '* And what does your son say ? " 
he inquired. 

" Helversdale ? Helversdale says nothing ; Helversdale 
never does say anything I " 

Lady Mordaunt walked over to the window, and stood 
drumming her finger impatiently upon the wood-work. 

" But I must be going," she added, turning suddenly 
round. " Oh, by the way, I promised to bring you with 
me. They want to see you ; to thank you, I believe, for 
bringing back that small troublesome last night." 

" They are too good, but I would rather be excused," 
he replied. 

"You won't come?" 

** I would much rather not." 

"But if I ask you?" 

" Please do not do so." 

" But when I tell you I toiah you to come ? " 

He took up his hat with a groan, and followed her 
along the passage. 

If the drawing-room looked a shade less uninhabitable 
than when he had first seen it, the change hardly 
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amounted to making it seem liveable. Its present ocen- 
pant did not give the impression either of being one of 
those women who have the gift of making any space they 
occupy — were it the fore cabin of an emigrant ship, or a 
piece of the Great Sahara — instantly, and inevitably, a 
home. Lady Helversdale was a tall, thin woman, with 
a small head, a long neck, and a receding chin. At the 
time of her marriage she had been spoken of as a beauty, 
and that time was hardly sufficiently remote to cause her 
to cease to be so spoken of still. It would have required 
a very strong predisposition in her favour, however, to 
discover much positive beauty about her appearance at 
present. The features, no doubt, were good, with the 
exception of the upper lip, which was too long for sym- 
metry, and had the effect of having been elongated by the 
down-drooping tendency of the corners of the lower one. 
It was a face in which one seemed to see traces of a 
struggle. There were self-satisfaction and irritability, 
there was vanity, and there was dissatisfaction, and the 
irritability and dissatisfaction were gaining the day. 
There were lines about the neighbourhood of Lady Hel- 
versdale's mouth which seemed perpetually to be saying, 
•* How vexatious ! " " How excessively annoying I " even 
when words of perfectly amiable import were passing her 
lips. 

At the present moment this expression was evidently 
in accordance with the sentiments which occupied her 
mind. She received the Major with due graciousness, 
and made some amiable allusion to his services of the 
prececling evening. Even while doing so, however, her 
thoughts were obviously unable to detach themselves 
from those recent domestic disturbances of which Lady 
Mordaunt had spoken. A large red morocco account- 
book lay open before her upon the table, with figures 
formidably ascending, at which every now and then she 
cast a glance. It was evident that those figures were not 
behaving as they ought. 

They had not been many minutes in the room before 
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Lord Helversdale entered. As lie has not been formally 
presented to the reader, it may be mentioned that he was 
slight, dark, and middle-sized ; like his mother, and yet 
unlike; the same air of distinction, the same features, 
yet in all essentials far as the poles asunder. His hair 
was slightly grey — had the effect indeed of having been 
lightly powdered — but his beard, which was short and 
pointed, was still dark as ebony. If she had the air of 
a dethroned queen, he had succeeded in acquiring the 
carriage of a man upon whom Fate has exhausted its 
malice, but whose philosophy, or whose fortitude, have 
been equal to the ordeal. He was not, in most people's 
opinion, a very estimable man, but he had the talent — by 
no means a despicable one — of maintaining his personal 
dignity in the teeth of the most adverse circumstances. 
You might have the worst opinion of Lord Helversdale 
and Kenneth, but it was rarely till he was at some little 
distance that that opinion found expression. 

He and John Lawrence had known one another in their 
boyish days, but never intimately. The former was some 
four or five years the elder, and that alone might have 
proved suflBcient bar. Now that they met again, the dif- 
ference seemed to have increased rather than diminished. 
John was never regarded as young for his age, and looked 
his thirty-two years fully, but then the other man might 
have passed for fifty. Race-horses or something had left 
indestructible traces upon his face. They had not im- 
paired its distinction or even its beauty, still there they 
were, legible as the successive inscriptions upon a palimp- 
sest. He had lived, as the phrase runs, every day of his 
life, and every day had told. 

They were still running over the somewhat thin thread 
of mutual recollections, when the gong sounded for 
luncheon. Lady Helversdale promptly rang the bell, and 
desired in a tone of authority that her daughter and Mile. 
Panache should be summoned to that meal ; whereupon 
the Major precipitately picked up his hat. 

" Going, John ? " Lady Mordaunt exclaimed. 
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** Yes ; I — I have an eDgagement/' he stammered. 

" Put it oflF, and stay lunch." 

" I cannot ; indeed I cannot. I really have an engage- 
ment." 

" It must be tryst with a jelly-fish, then, or an assigna- 
tion with a tender susceptible sea anemone, nothing else 
could be of so much importance I " Then before he could 
answer — "There, there, don't betray the tender secret! 
Promise one thing though, promise that you will dine 
here the day after to-morrow. Then I will let you off." 

"I shall be delighted." 

'* You look it, I must say I However, we must hope 
that you will have acquired resignation before the time 
comes. We are not jelly-fish, unfortunately, still we may 
safely promise to be nearly as dull." 

He was standing beside the door, and had put out his 
hand to turn the handle, when it was energetically turned 
upon the other side, the door was widely, it may be said 
pompously thrown open, and the youthful Lady Eleanor 
Mordaunt appeared upon the scene, ushering her gover- 
ness before her. 

The unfortunate Mile. Panache's face was so swollen 
with inordinate weeping, as hardly to be recognizable 
by this time as human. If the evening before it had 
resembled that of a doll that had seen a good deal of 
service in a hard-handed family, to-day it resembled 
nothing so much as the same doll's face after being heart- 
lessly exposed to the action of the nursery fire ! Her lips 
were double their natural size ; her eyes swollen nearly 
out of her head; as to her nose, it was indescribable. 
Her general air and demeanour was that of a sacrificial 
sheep. 

Her pupil had evidently been crying too, but with 
lier, grief or indignation had taken a different direction. 
Her eyes were red and her face pale, but she carried her 
head like a young lioness. As she came in, she glanced 
round the room with a look which seemed to defy the 
world at large, and her family in particular, to single 
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oombat. She was dressed in a little plain brown frock, 
covered with a blue apron, which was fastened with 
two buttons at the shoulders. Her hair, which hnng 
straight down her back, was brushed away from her 
forehead and tied with a ribbon at the top of her 
head, her short skirts showed a considerable length 
of black tightly-gartered stockings, ending in a pair of 
stout unpolished shoes. This plainness and childishness 
seemed only to heighten the effect of that fiery youthful 
indignation which sat so conspicuously upon her brow. 
She looked round the circle with eyes which seemed to 
dilate and kindle. Through it, nevertheless, there pierced 
something childish and appealing. An experienced by- 
stander would have suspected that a breakdown was not 
very far off. The Major felt instinctively sorry for her. 

She relaxed a little in the severity of her deportment 
upon catching sight of him, and walked across the room 
to shake hands. Even while speaking to him she kept 
her eye turned toward the sofa, into a corner of which 
Mile. Panache had subsided, and there was an air of 
conscious protectiveness in the glance, comically at vari- 
ance with what was supposed to be the relative position 
of the two. 

"Eleanor, come here," her mother said peevishly. Then, 
when the girl had obeyed : " Why did you not put on 
your new foulard, instead of that shabby old thing?" she 
inquired, in a tone audible to the room. 

" I don't know, mother. I wasn't thinking about it." 

" You should have been thinking about it, then I What 
is the use of getting you proper things to wear if you 
persist in not wearing them? Any one would say I 
didn't care what you wore ! " Lady Helversdale's face 
assumed an expression of unmerited ill-usage. 

Her daughter made no further attempt to excuse her- 
self, merely looked at her mother with eyes which seemed 
to get larger and larger. 

The gong had sounded, but luncheon was not yet an- 
nounced. The Major was about to renew his adieux, 
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Lord Helversdale had taken up a newspaper, when there 
came a startling interruption from the sofa in the comer. 

Evidently Mile. Panache had been struggling heroi- 
cally to stifle her sobs ever since her entrance, but 
whether her overwrought feelings had got the better of 
her self-control, or whether Lady Helversd ale's remarks 
had given them a fresh impulse, all at once she broke into 
a succession of resounding sobs, which grew louder and 
louder, until they' approached rapidly to the verge of 
hsyterios. With a last remnant of self-control she sud- 
denly started to her feet and made for the door, her dress 
catching as she did so upon the handle, and giving a loud 
discordant shriek of rent material as she escaped. Her 
pupil rushed after her, giving upon her own account a 
Parthian glance of wrath and indignation around the 
circle, and shutting the door behind her with a com- 
manding bang. 

Everybody started. Lord Helversdale gave utterance 
to a slight whistle. 

*• Upon my word ; here are heroics I " he said. " Law- 
rence, you may thank your stars you are not a family 
man ! Really I must apologize to the company at large 
for such a little termagant 1 I cannot imagine what has 
come to her," he added in a lower tone to his mother. 
*' She used to be a decently behaved child, at least, I had 
no direct evidence to the contrary." 

" Fm sure, Helversdale, no one can say it is my fault," 
his wife said, in the tone of a woman whose life has been 
one long struggle with destiny, and who at last begins to 
despair. " Eleanor has got completely out of my hands. 
What with staying down all that time at Shoreham, 
while we were in London, and running wild about the 
country like a great boy, and having no one with her but 
that dreadful little Mademoiselle — whom I was very 
wrong, I know, to have kept so long, only governesses are 
such impossible things to find — she has got into the most 
dreadfully unmanageable ways — not like any child I ever 
saw." 
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The door opened, and luncheon was announced. Lady 
Mordaunt sprang to her feet with an air of relief. 

" Send her to me next time you want to get rid of her, 
Adelaide," she said quickly ; " I will see that she is kept in 
order. Good-bye, Major, if you won't stay, and my com- 
pliments to the cuttle-fishes. Don't let them make you 
forget that you are engaged to dine here on Friday 1 " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Walking home, John Lawrence's thoughts reverted with 
not a little amusement to the scene he had just witnessed. 
At the time it had not amused him paiticularly ; domestic 
squabbles rarely do amuse a bystander at the time. 
Now, however, that he had got away, was by himself, 
and free to allow his risible muscles to behave as they 
liked, he found himself laughing aloud over the recol- 
lection. What a little spitfire she was, that Elly Mor- 
daunt ! How she glared at them all, as if to defy them 
then and there to mortal combat! Could she care for 
that little washed-out rag of a Frenchwoman, or was it 
merely opposition^letermination not to submit to au- 
thority — general ** cussedness," in short, which had made 
her espouse her part? From Lady Mordaunt's account 
they had been thrown a great deal together, so that it 
was conceivable that, in the absence of anything better, 
the girl had imbibed a sort of affection for that limp- 
looking specimen of humanity. How well she had looked, 
the monkey, when she had rushed out of the room, fling- 
ing unutterable defiance in their teeth as she did so I 
She was a " handful," that was clear, but for all that his 
sympathies had been entirely with her in. the recent 
squabble. What a ridiculous storm in a teacup it was ! 
he thought, with a laugh — the easy laugh of the bachelor 
and irresponsible bystander. Did all families behave as 
absurdly, when you came to see a little below the 
surface ? He had seen so little himself of family life for 
the last fourteen years that the inquiry had a certain 
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physiological or pBycbological interest. It was like 
making acquaintance with some new -v^ariety of Crinoid 
or Echinodermata, whose " life-history " had been im- 
perfectly elucidated. 

When the appointed Friday came, this particular 
storm seemed to have settled down again. Mile. Panache, 
as he learned from a casual observation of Lady Mor- 
daunt's, had carried out her threat and departed, but no 
farther allusion was made to the aflfair by any of the 
family, and he naturally abstained from speaking of it 
himself. Elly he did inquire after, and was told in a 
somewhat reproving tone by her mother that she had 
gone to bed; she always went to bed, the Countess said, 
at eight o'clock ; it was the proper hour for little girls ; 
she didn't approve of turning children of eleven or twelve 
into premature women by keeping them up till all hours 
of the night; some of her friends did so, but she had 
nev^er given in to the habit. It was ruinous to the com- 
plexion, and there was nothing so important for a girl as 
her complexion. 

The Major had no very apposite observations to con- 
* tribute to these statements. Not being a family man 
himself, he could not say what was or was not detrimental 
to the complexion of little girls of eleven or twelve. He 
had some imagination, however, and he could not help 
wondering whether all that superfluous energy, of which 
he had so lately seen specimens, was invariably ready to 
be put to bed and to sleep exactly as the clock struck 
eight? Even if the first part of the ceremony was gone 
through, he rather doubted that the second would follow 
as a consequence. A vision of a pair of big grey eyes 
staring eagerly wide awake into the darkness crossed his 
mind. He was not too old himself to remember being 
sent to bed at eight o'clock, and the sense of wrong and 
inttjlerable tyranny which the proceeding had aroused. 
How for hours he had lain awake and thought of moths— 
in those days moths happened to be the principal tenants 
of his youthful brains. Never since the world began 
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had such moths been seen as were at that moment flying 
about in the dusk outside, and which he was debarred 
from securing Bolely by this ridiculous family regulation 
of an eight o'clock bed-hour ! It was not likely that Elly 
Mordaunfs brains were disturbed by a vision of moths. 
Still that she would meekly lie down and go to sleep because 
she was told that it was the best thing in the world for 
little girls* complexions was a statement which, from what 
he had seen of her, he was not at all inclined to believe ! 

The family party was not intruded upon by any other 
stranger. The evening was not particularly lively, and 
Lady Mordaunt's promise was more than fulfilled. It 
seemed to John Lawrence interminable, though in reality 
it was rather short. Lord Helversdale's gout was appa- 
rently worse, at least he limped more than before, and a 
foot- rest had to be arranged before he could sit down to 
dinner. After the ladies had withdrawn, the conver- 
sation between the two men languished. The host pushed 
his mother's claret about with due hospitality, but he 
looked at the contents of his wine-glass much more than 
at his companion. Even sport and coming "events," 
which the Major, in despair of hitting upon a mutual 
topic, broached, failed. Lord Helversdale answered, but 
his manner was chilly to torpidity. Like many men of 
his type, he could talk, and talk well, but his talk needed 
the circumference of his own set. If you belonged to 
that set, you understood at half a word ; if you didn't, 
it was practically waste of time addressing you at all. 
Naturally, John Lawrence did not belong to that or any 
other current set, and Lord Helversdale's feeling there- 
fore was that they had no more mutual standing-ground 
than if he had been a curate or a district visitor. Had 
he been asked, he would probably have been prepared to 
say that his mother's pet was a very decent sort of fellow, 
in his way ; but what then ? Curates and district visitors 
are probably veiy decent sort of people often in their way, 
but it doesn't follow that you would have anything in 
common with them. 
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The only approach to relaxation which the visitor 
derived from his evening's entertainment was ten minutes* 
conversation which he had with Lady Mordaunt, after 
her son had withdrawn, and while Lady Helversdale was 
writing a note in the inner drawing-room. 

** So your exasperated dove has departed ? " he said, 
sitting down close to the corner of the sofa where she was 
sitting, engaged in a piece of needlework. He had never 
seen her with a needle in her hand before. 

"Poor little mortal! yes," she answered, laying that 
weapon aside with an air of relief. '* At the end I am 
sure she would have given her ears — six months' salary 
at all events —to stay, but it was too late, the carriage 
was actually at the door. Never did I see so deplorable 
a spectacle. She positively realized the classical fable of 
Kiobe and her fountain. I'm certain the carriage con- 
tained more tears than woman." 

" And her pupil. Was she another Niobe ? " 

"Not the least. Quite the contrary. She looked as 
hard as that " — holding out the top of her needle — " I 
don't think she could have cared two straws about the 
woman. It was simply she had set her mind to prevent 
her going away. I can't make that child out. Last time 
I had anything to say to her she was a little soft round 
thing, you would have said without any character at all. 
Now you see what she is — a perfect spitfire — a termagant 
in miniature. She is an obstinate little wretch too. I 
called to her afterwards as she was going up the stairs, 
but, though I know she heard me perfectly, she walked 
away with her head in the air, and her hands in her 
pockets. I'm not sure she wasn't whistling ! " 

The Major laughed. But Lady Mordau ut was evidently 
not disposed to regard such infractions of respect as a 
light offence. 

" You may laugh, but allow me to remind you she is 
not your granddaughter," she said sharply. 

" Well, now you mention it, I suppose she is not," ho 
answeied. 
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" I am far from saying that it is entirely the child's 
fanlt," she went on unheedingly. "Many things have 
been against her. She has been far too much alone, 
which may have taught her to assume these extraordinary 
airs of independence ; whatever it is, the result promises 
to be anything but patisfactory. If she were a boy she 
might be sent to school, where she would be brought 
under proper discipline ; as it is, I despair." 

" Don't do that. I think she is a grand little girl. I 
really do. I like her immensely! Perhaps you don't 
understand her." 

Lady Mordaunt opened her eyes, and flashed them at 
him like a pair of rapiers. " Upon my word, young man, 
what next ? " she exclaimed indignantly. 

"I mean that I am sure there is more in her than any 
of you guess." 

** More I I don't doubt that at all. There's a great 
deal of temper; a great deal of self-will; a great deal of 
naughtiness. Whether all those qualities are likely to 
combine into a satisfactory granddaughter is what I do 
beg leave to question ! " 

John Lawrence shook his head. He had never known 
his old friend so little reasonable. 

** No doubt there's a good deal of what you say," he 
answered, " still I maintain that there's no harm in her. 
It is simply high spirits — what in a boy one would call 
manliness — nothing else. She is a fine little girl, and I 
prophesy will turn out all right yet. Of course I have 
only seen her twice ; nevertheless " 

** Nevertheless you think yourself a better judge of her 
disposition than 1 am ? Not to speak of her own father 
and mother ! " 

"I think that you are all inclined to judge her too 
harshly. Children are 'kittle cattle,' remember; once 
miss the right clue, and you may go on missing it to the 
end of the chapter." 

The rustle of Lady Helversdale's dress was heard 
approaching; Lady Mordaunt sat erect, shook out her 
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skirts with an air of majesty, took up her needle, and 
prepared for a parting shot. 

" Yon may be an admirable judge of the dispositions of 
jelly-fishes and sea-nrohins, young man," she said cut- 
tingly. " No doubt you are. But if you think that you 
understand the character of my own granddaughter better 
than I do myself, all I can say is, your vanity misleads 
you.'' 

The " young man " laughed. He was not in the least 
offended. His vanity was not his most salient point. He 
would have returned to the charge, but there was no time, 
Lady Helversdale was already in the room. Not long 
afterwards he took his leave, and the ladies retired to their 
beds. It had not been a delightful evening I 

Old Crockett, Lady Mord aunt's major-domo, was hover- 
ing about the hall, and came forward to help him with 
his coat, and in answer to an inquiry after the lumbago, 
shook his head lugubriously, as much as' to say that there 
were worse things in the world than even lumbago. The 
Major was not inclined to gratify his evident desire for a 
little family gossip, so merely wished him a cheerful good 
night, to which the old man responded in a sepulchral 
tone, shutting the house door behind him as elaborately as 
if some one at the point of death was likely to be disturbed 
by its reverberation. 

John laughed a little when he found himself outside 
upon the gravel. The old fellow's ultra-lugubriousness 
had had the effect of raising his spirits, lowered as they 
had been by the repressive atmosphere which had newly 
invaded that friendly domicile. It was a lovely moon- 
light night. The tortuous shadows of the trees lay in 
long crooked silhouettes upon the grass, cut out seemingly 
in black paper. The statues in the garden appeared to be 
holding an entertainment. You would have sworn that 
they nodded and beckoned to one another across the 
gravel. The fancy took our hero to walk home by the 
sea, instead of through the park. It was hardly further, 
although the undulation of the coast made it seem so. 
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The quickest way was to pass through Lady Mordaunt's 
little rock garden, which, as already explained, lay behind 
that wing of the house which she had taken as her special 
possession. There was a path leading to it through a 
l)atch of shrubbery. It would have been diflBcult to find 
had the night been dark, but at present the entrance lay 
clear as the mouth of a small stream, though once inside, 
he found himself in an obscurity intensified, rather than 
lightened, by the scraps of sky showing at intervals 
through the network of leaves and twigs. 

It was with a sort of surprise that he emerged into the 
illuminated circumference of the rock garden, which 
appeared to have absorbed all the neighbouring moon- 
beams. He was turning away, when he suddenly ob- 
served something or some one moving on the edge of 
the obscurity which surrounded, and as it were hemmed 
in, this whiteness, something that appeared to be partly 
black and partly "white, and seemed to flit or glide along 
the ground. The patch of moonlight was so bewildering, 
the jungle of rose-bushes at that particular corner so 
thick, that it was difficult to make sure that he had not 
been deceived. Still he did not think that his eyes could 
have played him such a trick. Why should they have 
selected this particular evening to do so ? 

He felt his pulses quicken. Who could be out at that 
hour, and in so secluded a spot? He must have been 
mistaken ; it could have been nothing, or merely the light 
playing upon the surface of the leaves. But no, again he 
distinctly saw something moving swiftly, and this time it 
seemed to him that it had taken shelter behind the old 
sundial which stood at that particular spot, and behind 
whose square base a fragment of something white was 
visible. 

He hesitated what to do. The figure, whatever it was, 
was feminine, since it wore a skirt. If it was one of the 
maids of the house, although she had no business assuredly 
to be out there at that hour, he had, still more assuredly, 
no desire to discover her delinquencies. Upon the other 
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Land, the figure was alone — a fact which made against this 
hypothesis ! He decided that it would be wiser to pass 
on and take no notice. His curiosity, however, was by this 
time aroused ; and the momentary colloquy ended by his 
suddenly taking half a dozen rapid steps towards the sun- 
dial, calling out loudly, as he did so, to know who was 
there ? 

He was answered by the sudden darting away of the 
figure, which, escaping from behind the sundial, shot like 
a greyhound between the rose-bushes, out of the precincts 
of the garden, betaking itself to the little wood beyond, 
where it was seen flitting from tree to tree and from bush 
to bush, with the rapid gliding step of some woodland elf, 
or pixy. 

A momentary pause of astonishment, and the Major 
gave chase. His doubts as to the propriety of his inter- 
ference were at an end. The most elementary of all 
instincts, the instinct of the hunter, was aroused. To 
come up with this fugitive, who, it seemed, had challenged 
him to a race, was the only thing to be thought of. 

Had the person he was pursuing been entirely dressed 
in black he would have probably found it impossible to 
do so ; but that patch of white was a beacon, and he kept 
it in sight. It was a hot chstse. Now he nearly overtook 
his prey, then again it darted behind the trunk of a tree, 
or was lost to sight for a minute or two in the tall bi-ush- 
wood. 

Fortune, however, was in favour of the pursuer. The 
wood was small, and was rapidly narrowing ; the streaks 
of light which permeated it getting broader and broader; 
the herbage too was growing denser underfoot, the big 
docks and mulleins catching at the fugitive's feet and 
dress. He was in the act of coming alongside of it, when 
it suddenly shot out into the open moonlight. 

Once again the Major halted, and this time from sheer 
astonishment, for in the figure flitting before him, lit up 
distinctly by the moonlight, he perceived the youthful 
Lady Eleanor Mordaunt whom he had been assured by the 
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ConntesB, Her mamma, to be in bed and asleep nearly 
three hours before I 

It was obviously not a reason for slackening his pace, 
and he again sped on in full pursuit. His halt, momen- 
tary as it was, had given the fugitive a fresh start, of 
which she took full advantage. John Lavn-enoe was an 
active man and a good runner, but it was quita as much 
as he could do to come up to that small figure, which 
seemed to be endowed with wings. They were now 
racing straight across the middle of the park; clearly 
visible, no doubt, from the windows of the house, had any 
one thought of looking out. He called once, twice, but 
she took no notice, but sped on, as if weariness were 
impossible. It was the oddest race conceivable. 

Suddenly she wheeled close to the place where the 
carriage had halted the evening of their arrival, and made 
for the path leading to the sea. This brought matters to 
a climax. To race down that path at this hour of the 
night, and at the pace she was now going, was about as 
hazardous a proceeding as could well be conceived. Put- 
ting out al* his powers, the Major overtook her just as she 
was turning into it, and seized her by the arm. ** Stop, 
Lady Eleanor ! Stop I Are you not ashamed of yourself? " 
he remonstrated breathlessly. 

She wrenched her arm away from his grasp, so that he 
could not have retained it without hurting her. She 
made no attempt to run away again, however, but stood 
facing him, her breath coming fast, her chest heaving up 
and do^, but her eyes dilated, and blazing fierce defiance 
at him in the moonlight. 

** How dare you? " she said, as soon as she could speak, 
stamping her foot vehemently upon the ground. " How 
dare you ? How dare you ? I hate you ! " 

** Hate me as much as you choose, but come home. It 
is not fit for you to be out at this hour." 

"Why is it not fit? I am not doing anybody any 
harm ! " 

** Ask yourself. Does any one know that you are out ? " 
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She hesitated. " No, no one knows, of course ! " she 
said at last, defiantly. 

** Very well, then, that answers your question. Doing 
what nobody suspects is deceiving.** 

She flushed angrily. " I*m not deceiving," she ex- 
claimed angrily. " There is nothing the least deceitful 
about it!" 

" Excuse me, that is just what there is. Doesn't every 
one believe you to be in bed and asleep, whereas in reality 
you are careering about the deer park with me at your 
heels?" 

** I never wanted to have you at my heels, did I ? 
Besides, why should they send me to bed so early ? No- 
body can go to sleep at such an hour.*' 

" Lady Helversdale told me eight o'clock was your 
usual bed-time.** 

" When Matty and I were alone at Shoreham I never 
went to bed till nine or ten." 

He took out his watch and slanted it, so as to catch 
the moonlight. "It wants twenty minutes of twelve 
now I " he said dryly. " Most people think that a good 
hour for being in bed.** 

She looked a little aghast, and turned of her own accord 
towards the house. *' I couldn*t sleep,** she said in a tone 
of extenuation. " That was why I went out." 

They proceeded together side by side to the house. 
Now that the glow produced by her scamper had faded 
away, he could see that she hsA been crying ; her eyes 
were red and swollen, her cheeks were stained, her hair 
hung in elf locks about her face. It m«ide him feel ten- 
derly towards her. "Poor little mortal, what a bit of 
wild untamable nature it was I ** he thought. It must be 
8omehody*8 fault that a little girl of eleven should have to 
rush out of doors in the dead of night in order to confide 
her woes to the beech-trees and the rose-bushes? He 
remembered appealing often to the same comforters him- 
self in youthful days, but then he had been a boy. It 
seemed less natural, somehow, in a girl. 
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He was making his way to the front door, but she 
stopped him with a gesture. " I won't go there," she said 
abruptly. ** I won't, I tell you I I won't I " 

" flow do you propose to get in, then?" he asked. 

" Through that door " — pointing to the one leading to 
Lady Mordaunt's part of the house. " That was the way 
I came out." 

•* It will be locked at this hour. However, just as you 
like," and he turned his steps towards it. 

It was locked, of course. Old Crockett had seen to that. 
They came to a halt upon the door-step. " What is to be 
done now?" he said, sinking his voice to a whisper; it 
seemed by this time as if they were joint conspirators, and 
equally guilty. ** I must ring, otherwise, how are you to 
get in ? " he added, in a tone of expostulation. 

** Oh no, don't ; please, please don't ring ! There will 
be such a dreadful fuss. I do bo hate a fuss ! " 

The Major sympathized. He too hated a fuss. Ho 
abstained from saying that she had brought it upon 
herself. 

" How, then, will you get in ? " he inquired. 

** Couldn't I creep through one of the windows ? They 
can't all be locked? Or I might climb up one of the 
water-pipes? I got down one once at Shorehara I " Her 
tone was now quite amicable, she had apparently accepted 
him as an ally — one who, as he could not be thrown oflT, 
might as well be made available. 

He shook his head. ** Not possible, I'm afraid," he said 
gravely. " Besides, I don't think I could arrange it with 
my conscience to break into your grandmother's house in 
that fashion. No, there is only one thing that I can see 
to be done. If you will promise to stay quietly wher^ 
you are, I will see if I cannot call Lady Mordaunt without 
disturbing any one else." 

** Grandmamma ! But that is as bad as anything ! She 
will tell — everybody I " 

" Not if she says she will keep it a secret, and I think 
she will. Promise me not to stir until I come back." 
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** Very well ! " she answered gloomily. 

He left her and went round to the other, or garden side 
of the wing, into which Lady Mordaunt's bedroom, he 
knew, looked. As he expected, there was a light still 
burning there, and he oould see her shadow moving 
leisurely to and fro. The window was open a few inches, 
and, picking up a light handful of sand, he flung it auda- 
ciously straight in upon the carpet. There was a stifled 
exclamation, then a pause. Then, as he expected. Lady 
Mordaunt herself appeared at the open window. 

"Who did that? Who is there?" she inquired 
angrily. 

" Hush ! don't call out, please. It is I, John Lawrence." 

" John Lawrence ! And what in the name of all that's 
mysterious brings John Lawrence under my windows at 
tlds hour of the night, I should like to know ? " 

"Lady Mordaunt, will you do me a favour? Will you 
come and 45peak to me by yourself at the front door ? " 

" Upon my word ! Your audacity, young man, is 
increasing ! Why should I come and speak to you at the 
front door ? Do you wish me to catch my death ? Are 
you sure you are not a Httle — drunk ? " • 

" Quite sure ; not the least. I want you to open the 
door yourself. There is some one else there, whom I 
want you to let in." 

" To let in ! Are you raving ? Who can there be to 
let in at twelve o'clock at night? " 

He went closer to the window, and spoke in a whisper. 
" Your grand-daughter is out there," he said. 

" My grrand-daughter ! My ^rani-daughter out of doors 
at this hour ? Beally you must be drunk I " 

In spite of this assurance, he heard her moving hastily 
to and fro in the room ; a minute aftewards a light shone 
in the window of the passage. He went hastily back to 
the front door. 

Elly was still there, leaning against the balustrade 
which led to the entrance. She looked like a little white 
wraith in the moonlight. Lady Mord aunt's steps were 

F 
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Heard approaching. Both conspirators trembled. Sud- 
denly the door was flung open, and the light of the candle 
rushed out across the gravel in a long red line, their two 
shadows dancing fantastically along with it. 

Lady Mordaunt stood silent for a moment, gazing at 
them. 

** Upon my word I " she ejaculated at last. " Perhaps you 
will have the goodness both of you to explain the meaning 
of all this?" 

" The meaning is that your grand -daughter could not 
sleep, so she went out for a walk in the garden, and the 
evening being so lovely, she forgot how late it was 
getting. Now she wishes to get to her own room without 
disturbing any one, and we are sure you will be good 
enough to help us. That's all. It*s perfectly simple, 
you see I " 

" So it appears I And what part, pray, have you had 
in the drama, young man ? Was it you who induced her 
to go out?" 

" Not that exactly. I merely met her when she had 
got out." 

*' It wasn't his fault a bit, grandmamma ! He had 
nothing to say to it," the girl said impatiently. ** I went 
out of my own accord." 

" Indeed. And why, pray ? " 

"I couldn't sleep, I — everything was so horrid — I 
couldn't hear staying where I was." 

" What prevented you from sleeping ? " 

" I don't know, I — I — I." Her face quivered piteously, 
and she let it fall suddenly into her hands with a childish 
gesture. "I — I missed — Matty so. She — she always 
came to say good night to me. There was no one to say 
good night to me." This was followed by a long sob, 
which went to the hearts of both hearers. 

Lady Mordaunt and the Major exchanged glances. 

" She's worn out, poor little thing I " he said sotto voce. 
" Don't scold her any more to-night, there's a dear lady." 

'* Scolding I lam not scolding her, I was not thinking 
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of scolding her ! " she retorted angrily. " Come in, child, 
and we'll see if we can't get you to bed without disturb- 
ing the rest of the good people," she added gently. 

Elly obeyed, but tired out with tears and sleepiness she 
stumbled over the threshold. Her grandmother put her 
arm tenderly round her to support her. It was the touch 
of the feather to the jar of alum. The child broke down 
utterly ; clinging to her, and hiding her head upon her 
shoulder, sobbing as if her very soiQ was flooding away 
upon the torrent of her tears. 

The old lady stooped and kissed her tenderly ; stroking 
her head, aud smoothing down the long tangles of her 
hair. Suddenly an idea seemed to strike her, for she 
turned round sharply upon the bystander. " Good night, 
John Lawrence," she said tartly over her shoulder. 
Whereupon the Major stole meekly away, shutting the 
door behind him with a cautiousness which even the 
discreet Crockett could hardly have outdone ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

He did not go again to Mordaunt for several weeks. His 
work had got into knots and tangles, and he meant to 
devote himself religiously to it henceforward, and brook 
no more interruptions. He received a note from Lady 
Mordaunt a few days later, asking him to dinner, but 
hardened his heart, and sent a plump refusal. He would 
have been delighted to go, he assured her, if it were 
possible, but really he could not leave his work. 

He heard no more for some time, and began to wonder 
whether she was ofifended. At last another note arrived, 
which showed that her displeasure was not, at any rate, 
implacable. 

It was scarcely gratifying, she said, that a person whose 
society you enjoyed told you plainly that he preferred that 
of dead crabs and disgusting gelatinous monsters. There 
was a time, she could assure him, when the most repulsive 
of jelly-fishes or sea-anemones would not have kept a 
young man from her side. Well, well, that time was gone 
by, and only fools refused to recognize the inevitable. 
Her son and daughter-in-law, she went on to inform him, 
were leaving her in the course of a few days for Homburg, 
in order to try the eflfect of the waters upon Lord Helvers- 
dale's gout. Her grand-daughter Elly, on the other hand, 
was remaining with her, an arrangement for which she 
had entirely to thank ^tm, John Lawrence. But for his 
extraordinary and unprecedented interference the other 
night, she would as soon have thought of keeping a 
kangaroo or cat-of-the-mountains from the Zoological 
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Gardeiis under lier charge, as that young woman. This 
being the case, she hoped that he would understand that 
the responsibility was, at least in part, his ; that he would 
have the goodness to remember that she looked to him 
to assist her in the management of that excessively 
troublesome specimen of humanity I She herself, she 
observed, had come to a time of life when jpeace was what 
you chiefly demanded of Providence, your relatives, and 
the world at large. However it might be with a man, at 
sixty-two a woman's work was, or ought in her opinion, 
to be over. You have done your best — well, badly, in- 
diflferently, as the case might be, but still your best. 
After that, the game is done ; the book closed. Whether 
you lived or died, finis ought to be written to it. You 
ought to be exempt; exempt from having to begin life 
over again from the beginning ; from having to run about 
in pursuit of nursery-maids and governesses ; from having 
to see that children avoided catching coughs and colds ; 
that they turned their toes the right way, and spoke with 
the proper accents. Above all, exempt from having your 
nerves upset, and your good digestion utterly deranged 
by the proceedings of a little rampageous two-legged 
catamount, who appeared to exude mischief as naturally 
as a pine-tree exudes turpentine I 

The Major laughed a good deal over this letter, which 
seemed to him eminently characteristic — though he had 
never known Lady Mordaunt flaunt her own incapacities 
with quite so much vigour before. As to her statement 
that she expected him to be responsible for her grand- 
daughter's conduct, he took that to be merely a hyper- 
bolical way of saying that he was to come to Mordaunt 
as often as possible, and discounted accordingly. He 
wrote to tell her that he was starting in a day or two for 
London on business, so could not present himself at present, 
but would do so the instant he returned. 

His letters to Professor Jenkyll had, so far, elicited 
few replies, and those neither particularly apposite nor 
particularly satisfactory. Probably he was unusually 
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busy, the Major reflected. Still, let him be ever so busy, 
if once he was matie to understand the real importance 
and novelty of the suggestions made to him, he would 
certainly lay all other work aside in order to follow them 
up. This being the case, the only thing was to take him 
by storm, and accordingly he started a few days later for 
London, with all his facts and bottles set out in battle 
array. 

He found his friend — a huge leonine man, with an 
enormous be€u*d — ^in a whirl of hurry and excitement, 
excitement not entirely due to the interest of science. He 
was just starting upon a visit to a country house, a very 
illustrious country house, where Cabinet Ministers and 
ambassadors were quite average guests. The Professor, 
for all his philosophy, was evidently a little caught in 
this ministerial and ambassadorial vortex. His talk ran 
upon high social and political topics; the extraordinary 
blunders of the Ministry ; the private opinions of the Duke 
— that Duke to whose house he was going — upon the 
present complicated and ticklish state of foreign affairs. 
It was not without some difficulty that the Major brought 
the conversation round to that humbler subject which at 
the moment was engrossing his own thoughts. 

** Ah, yes, those theories of yours, my dear fellow, 
about the medusoid form of the Tubulariae I " the Professor 
exclaimed. "Read your letters? Why of course I read 
your letters I Very ingenious and suggestive they were 
too, upon my word, very. Ko doubt the whole arrange- 
ment is more or less in a chaotic state. About your views 
— it struck me, you know, that there wore a few — well, 
flaws. Your terminology is — you'll excuse my saying so 
— a little mixed. Of course, it is a great difficulty, 
especially in that order, which really ought to be set up 
with a glossary of its own. I could put you right in ten 
minutes if I had time, but I have been so run off my feet 
lately that really I — I have your letters all safe though. 
Perhaps you'd like to have them back, eh ? " 

The Major looked blank. "I hoped that you might 
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have been able to go into the matter with me, Jenkyll," 
he said in a tone of disappointment. *' Surely the point 
is worth clearing up, and as to the proofs, I have them 
here." He held up a small box, from whence proceeded a 
clinking sound of bottles. 

The Professor scratched his chin and eyed the box with 
some disfavour. ** It's a deuced pity you didn't take up 
the subject last year," he said rather testily. "Yes, I 
know you couldn't, you were in India ; still, it was a pity. 
You see I was working at the order myself then, and I 
could have put you right in a twinkling — had the whole 
thing at my fingers' ends — pat, like my A B I You 
would have been uncommonly useful to me too — really you 
would! It's a great matter having some one going over 
the same set of facts as one's self, we're all liable to error. 
These ideas of yours might have come in then in their 
proper place, and I should have been able to say whether 
they were any good or not — worth anything, you know. 
Now 1 don't candidly see, my dear fellow, that I can be 
of any use to you. I make a point of sweeping my mind 
as much as possible of all old work before plunging into 
anything new. It's like a language ; one turns the other 
out. Of course, after a bit,I could rub it up again, but if 1 
did there would be a danger of the rest going to the dogs." 

John Lawrance looked blanker still. The Professor 
made frantic clutches at his papers, and stuffed them away 
into a succession of pigeon-holes before him. 

" I'll tell you what to do," he exclaimed, turning round. 
" Go to the Museum, to Jones — Perkington Jones — explain 
your ideas to him, and see what he says. He's a pains- 
taking little fellow, just the man for you; limited, of 
oourse — frightened out of his wits at a new idea. Still, 
that will be all the better. If you can convince him you 
can convince any one. You can't do better than go to 
Jones ; tell him I sent you. And now, my dear fellow, 

I must be off. Time and tide, you know . The Duke 

is the most punctual man in England. You'll forgive 
me ? " And the Professor was gone in a whirlwind ! 
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The Major took his advice, and went to Mr. Perkington 
Jones, whom he found seated at a large table in one of 
the private apartments belonging to the Natural History 
collection, not then removed to more spacious quarters. 
Mr. Perkington Jones was small, neat, and dapper. He 
wore a flower in his buttonhole, and neatly stitched alpaca 
sleeves to keep his cuffs clean. He listened to our friend's 
explanation with the air of a pedagogue confronted with 
some full-grown but unusually backward pupil. Though 
young, he had evidently all a scientist's conJ&rmed distrust 
of amateurs and their fads. 

When his visitor paused, h© inquired if he had read 
Professor Kettleworth's monograph upon the subject. 

The Major had done so. 

" And Cox's * Campanularia Atlantica * ? '* 

This also the Major heA read. 

** And Heimann's papers in the * Monatsbericht der 
Akademie der Wissenschaft ' ? " 

No, Major Lawrence replied, he had not read those ; he 
did not know German. 

Mr. Jones looked as if that settled the question. 
Scientific men, he observed, with an emphasis on the first 
word, were obliged to acquaint themselves with the latest 
results of investigation, foreign no less than English. Of 
course, amateurs were under no such obligation. Nothing 
was easier, as Mr. — thank you — Major Lawrence would no 
doubt admit, than to be misled by erroneous appearances. 
Every competent biologist knew that they cropped up by 
hundreds under his hands. Gentlemen whose training 
had been — well, not of a rigorously scientific character — 
were peculiarly prone to be— er — to be led away by their 
imaginations. He was far from saying that this was the 
case in the present instance ; still, Mr. — thank you — Major 
Lawrence must admit that, it was, to say the least, 
probable. 

That undisciplined observer's stock of patience was 
beginning to wax thin under these repeated rebuffs. It 
was not a question of appearances or imagination, but of 
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proofs, he said curtly. All he asked was that some one 
would have the goodness to go over the facta with him, 
and see if their impressions corroborated his. The facts 
were there, he had them in a box by his side. There was 
no need to refer to Heimann or any one else. The whole 
thing lay in a nutshell ! 

Mr. Jones opened his eyes mildly. It was the nature 
of amateurs, he was aware, to lose their tempers and 
become violent, whenever their hobbies were crossed. A 
great many erroneous conceptions, he observed, would be 
found corrected in Heimann*s papers. If Mr. — thank you 
— Major Lawrence proposed to go on pursuing these 
studies, he was sure that he would find it to be quite 
worth his while to acquire the 

But the Major hastily gathered up his box of bottles 
and took his leave. He felt that if he remained much 
longer, the irascibility of amateurs might possibly be dis- 
played in even more convincing fashion. 

At his club that evening he encountered a friend to 
whom, as a probable sympathizer, he recounted his 
gi-ievances. The friend was a mighty Nimrod, mighty 
traveller, mighty naturalist too, in his way. Had shot, 
fished, hunted, zoologized, in nearly every quarter of the 
globe and was reported to know more about one particular 
order of mammals than any man living, with the possible 
exception of a single Leipsic professor who had never 
been outside his own university town. As a sample of 
the self- trained and self-educated amateur, he was, how- 
ever, to some degree tarred with the same brush as John 
Lawrence. The faculty looked doubtfully upon both. 

" There's nothing for it, my dear fellow, take my word, 
but a plunge into print," that experienced veteran declared 
positively. " State your facts as clearly as you can. 
Then when some one attacks you — as of course some one 
will — and proves that there never was so incompetent 
a nincompoop, you fire straight back, which will give you 
an opportunity of stating your case over again and bring- 
ing up every proof you have, and sooner or later one of 
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the big wigB will take it up, and the point will be settled 
one way or other. If you're wrong, they'll not let you 
be in any doubt about it ; if you're right, some one will 
find that he held it himself from the beginning. It won't 
be very satisfactory anyhow, still that's what you'll do, if 
you take my advice." 

The Major thanked him, but looked doubtful. He did 
not, somehow relish the programme. He had a vision of 
a great many hard words — not exclusively in dog-Latin 
— which aflfected him unpleasantly even in anticipation. 
Sitting up rather disconsolately that evening he thought 
over his friend's advice, and the more he thought of it 
the less he liked it. That his facts were in the main 
right he felt convinced, but that his own technical equip- 
ment was equal to supporting them, was a very different 
affair. If Jenkyll or any other biological luminary would 
have looked into the matter and pronounced upon it, then 
he would have felt safe. As it was, would it not be 
better, he asked himself ruefully, to leave the whole 
question alone for the present? After all, he reflected, 
as he got up and lit a bedroom-candle, if he w<u right 
some better qualified observer would no doubt hit upon 
the same idea sooner or later, and if wrong, the sooner 
his blunders were dropped and forgotten the better! 
This, it will be owned, was philosophic, but the philosophy 
even of an amateur naturalist is subject to lapses, and 
next morning he found himself eyeing his unfortunate 
box of bottles with a sense of disgust, a cold discomfort 
and inward self-derision, not far removed from incipient 
nausea. Other variations of baffled aspirations have 
before now produced the same pangs ! 
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BOOK II. 
THE YOUNG IDEA. 

CHAPTER I. 

The day after his return to Devonshire he walked over 
to Mordaunt to see his old friend. Upon approaching 
the hall door he peroeived that it had again assumed that 
appearance of fixed inhospitality which it had worn before 
the coming of the Helversdales, so turned away, not 
without a feeling of satisfaction, to the other, known as 
the jib door, the same to which he and Elly had gone 
upon the night of their a^lventure, and which gave 
entrance, as the reader will remember, to the wing. 

Some fresh wheel-marks upon the gravel seemed to 
portend a visitor, and in eflfect upon entering the sitting- 
room he found Lady Mordaunt entertaining a stout lady 
in green velvet with a great many ostrich feathers upon 
her head. The day was bright and summer-like, and the 
lady's green velvet hsA a very sumptuous appearance, 
as if it harl been assumed for the first time. The Major 
recognized her at once. It was the same lady they had 
met in a barouche the morning Lady Mordaunt had come 
to announce the Helversdales* arrival, and who had been 
mentioned to him as Mrs. Gathers. He glanced round 
the room for her son, but there was no one else visible. 

His old friend received him with all her usual kind- 
liness, more even, he fancied, than usual. She had missed 
him atrociously, she assured him. If he had kept awuy 
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for the purpose of making himself of value, his vanity 
ought to be punished, but she was afraid that it would 
not be her hand that could administer the chastisement. 
Everything, he must remember, was comparative, and he 
was literally the only man under sixty or over sixteen 
within a radius of a dozen miles! He inquired, as in 
duty bound, after her son and daughter-in-law, and learnt 
that they had quitted her the preceding Tuesday. They 
were to remain a few nights in London and then to 
proceed to Germany, where it was expected that they 
would stay at least a couple of months. As she had 
already informed him in her letter, her grand-daughter 
had remained, and was at that moment in the park 
with Mrs. Gathers' son, who had ridden over upon his 
pony. 

" And I sincerely hope he will not let himself be drawn, 
into any madcap pranks by her," she went on, addressing 
that lady. " The child doesn't seem to know what fear 
is. She makes me shak^ in my shoes from morning till 
night. Literally, from hour to hour, I never know what 
new piece of fool-hardiness I may have to hear of." 

Mi-8. Gathers looked alarmed, but responded with some 
motherly pride that Algernon was a most accomplished 
horseman. She had had a riding-master for some months 
on purpose to give him instruction, and he assured her 
that there was nothing left for him to learn. 

" Ah, well, that is all right. I don't imagine that Elly 
is an accomplished horse-woman, or a horse-woman at all, 
only if a hippogriffin, or a dragon with a fiery tail could 
be found and presented her to ride, she would mount it 
without a moment's hesitation ! " 

Gurious to renew his acquaintance with this inconve- 
nient little phenomenon. Major Lawrence suggested that 
he should go to the park and see what the riders were 
about, to which Lady Mordaunt agreed, desiring him, 
however, to order them to return at once. Mrs. Gathers 
had asked for her carriage. 

He had not gone far before he perceived them. About 
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the middle of the park, forming a circle around a dilapi- 
dated thorn-tree, lay a well-defined ring of dull brown, 
left on the grass by the hoofs of horses. This circle was 
known as the racecourse, and in former years had been 
used as an exercise ground, until a closer intimacy with 
the inner penetralia of the Turf had caused a concentra- 
tion of all Lord Qelversdale's stable establishment in the 
vicinity of Newmarket. As the Major was leisurely walk- 
ing across the soft springy turf he perceived three figures 
on horseback ; a larger one, that of a groom ; two smaller 
ones, that of a boy and a girl, standing together upon the 
deserted racecourse. 

It was evident, even before he was within hearing 
distance, that an altercation was going on between the 
two latter ; the girl urging, the boy resisting some sug- 
gestion, that suggestion from their gestures being appa- 
rently the leaping of one of the fences which crossed this 
space at tolerably regular intervals; fences which, with 
their high furze-topped banks, presented somewhat alarm- 
ing possibilities to an inexpert rider. At last the girl's 
persistence seemed to overcome the boy*s reluctance, for 
they started ofif together at a brisk canter towards the 
obstacle in question. 

Seeing they were coming towards him, the Major stood 
still. It was a pretty sight. Mounted upon a rough 
Exmoor pony, which usually did duty as a post-carrier, 
a grey skirt below her black jacket, a small grey felt hat 
on her head, Elly Mordaunt looked as if she had just 
sprung accidentally into i;he saddle. Her hair, loosened 
by her rapid movements, lay in a brown tangle on her 
shoulders, her eyes shone and danced as she urged her 
pony forward. Her companion's appearance was much 
more correct. He wore a well-fitting riding suit, with a 
pair of corded leggings like a man's; bis pony's coat, 
too, shone from excess of grooming. These more orthodox 
accessories did not appear to impart much confidence. 
His big black eyes were fixed upon the impediment in 
front of them with an air of anything but satisfaction. 
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Even from where he stood, the Major could see that his 
lips twitched nervously. 

Both riders came down at a quick pace towards the 
fence, the boy slightly leading. His pony, a handsome 
bright bay, nearly thoroughbred, with black mane and 
tail, was evidently full of going and keen for the eflfort. 
Elly on the contrary, had some difficulty in keeping her 
animars head to the fence. Every moment it showed 
symptoms of swerving, and it was only by sheer determi- 
nation on the rider's part that it was kept straight. Both 
had their front hoofs nearly upon the brink, when young 
Gathers' courage suddenly gave way completely. With 
both hands he clutched at the reins, and with a violent 
wrench, which nearly brought it upon its haunches, 
twisted the pony's head away from the fence, and forced 
it to turn aside along the flattened top of the bank. At 
the same time the Exmoor pony seemed to ooUect all its 
energies for the effort ; made a bound in the air, which 
brought it several feet beyond the necessary distcoice, 
to the evident astonishment of its rider, whose atten- 
tion was so taken up by her own efforts to retain her 
seat as to be unable to observe what had befallen her 
companion. 

As soon as she was again firm in the saddle, she turned 
and looked back with an air of surprise. 

" Well ? What happened ? Why didn't you oome on ? " 
she asked. 

"The brute refused," he responded promptly; "I 
couldn't get him to go." By way probably of proving 
his assertion he struck the pony a cut with his riding- 
whip, to which it responded by a plunge which nearly 
had the effect of sending its rider into the middle of a 
clump of furze. 

** Upon my word, you're a nice unblushing little liar I " 
was the Major's inward comment. He did not feel 
justified in repeating the observation aloud, so merely 
walked on towards the two riders. 

** How do you do, Lady Elly ? and well done ! " he said 
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good-naturedly. " You came over that fence like a little 
grey bird." 

" Very nearly flew oflF like a little bird, didn't I?" she 
answered with a laugh. " Did you see ? I hoped nobody 
did." Then a recollection of their last encounter seemed 
to come over her, for she grew red up to the brim of her 
hat. 

The Major perceived the blush, and guessed the cause, 
but took no notice. 

** You kept his head well to the fence, at any rate," 
he said. " He had all the mind to refuse, if you would 
have let him." 

•* I suppose they don't like being asked to do things 
for nothing, do they?" she answered, patting her beast's 
mane, which was tangled like a brier fence. •* The other 
pony did refuse." 

"Oh it did, did it?" 

By this time young Gathers had come up, having made 
the circuit of the fence, which ended a little below where 
the two riders had so abruptly parted company. He 
was evidently on anything but good terms with his pony. 
He looked, moreover, sullen and rather shamefaced. His 
beauty, however, was incontestable, 

" Should you like to try it again? " Elly inquired un- 
suspiciously. " Perhaps your pony wouldn't refuse next 
time." 

" Oh yes it would," he answered hastily. " I know it 
would, it always does. It is a nasty brute. I have 
another a much larger one at home. When I come next 
I will ride that." 

" It is not considered a good plan to chuck your bridle 
upon the very edge of a fence I " the Major could not resist 
observing with some significance. 

The boy scowled at him, half fiercely, half with an air 
of apprehension, his great black eyes growing thunderous 
with hostility. 

** Come along," he said sulkily, in a whisper to Elly. 
'* Don't let him keep you bothering there all night." 
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John caught the look and the whisper. Decidedly he 
did not like that boy ! 

" When are we going to have our next walk together, 
Lady Elly ? " he said, laying a detaining hand upon the 
mane of the Exmoor pony. "You must come and see 
my cottage. You said you liked queer beasts, and I have 
no end of them." 

Elly's eyes brightened. " Oh^ I should so like to go ! " 
she said. " Have you got a trilobite ? I have been want- 
ing for years and years — ^all my life — to see a trilobite." 

" Perhaps I have ; not alive though ; there aren't any 
trilobites alive, except perhaps in very deep water. 
They're all fossils — stones, you know." 

"Oh," she said, with an air of disappointment, "I 
didn't know. I thought they were alive." 

"But I have sea-urchins, and starfish, and sea mice, 
and more moths and butterflies than you probably ever 
saw in your life," the Major went on encouragingly. 

"Do come," Algernon Gathers whispered irritably. 
"What an old bore he is! Can't you got away from 
him?" 

" By the way, I was sent to tell you both that it was 
time to come in," John continued, turning with a sudden- 
ness which made the last speaker start. " Lady Mordaunt 
is anxious to see that no one has broken any bones, and 
your mother," noddiug at young Gathers, "is going, I 
believe." 

The person addressed made no answer, beyond another 
scowl. 

Elly looked disappointed. " Dear me, what a pity ! we 
might have had another gallop," she said, in a tone of 
regret. " Do you think your mother really wants to go? " 

"She won't want to go tiU Fm ready," he answered 
with lordly decision. As he spoke, however, he watched 
the Major from under his black lashes, and moved his 
pony a few paces away with an air of apprehension. 

Elly looked doubtfully from one to the other, as if 
uncertain whose opinion to go by. The matter was 
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decided by the Exmoor, who, seeing his companion move- 
away, started at a trot to follow him. His rider yielded, 
and the two children presently cantered oflF across the 
grass, the groom in his yellow belt thundering in their 
recp:. When she had got half-way across the open space 
the girl looked back to where the Major was still standing, 
and waved her hand to him with an air of remorse. 
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CHAPTER IT.. 

After the other guests had left, John Lawrence sat a 
long while with Lady Mordannt. He had twice taken np 
his hat to go, but each time she desired him peremptorily 
to put it down again, and he had obeyed. There was a 
charm about the room, about the whole atmosphere of 
Mordaunt, of which he had never before been so sensible. 
Here, if any spot in the world, he said to himself, was 
home. He sat down therefore in his arm-chair with an 
air of contentment, while sh3 moved about, sticking 
bunches of flowers into a row of big Nankin pots set at 
intervals along the window-ledge. 

" As yon are so silent I suppose you are waiting for me 
to apologize to you?" she suddenly observed, turning 
round upon him, her blue eyes lit with whimsical light. 

He opened his. **To apologize? About anything in 
particular ? " he inquired. 

"About that child — EUy. You perceive that I have 
adopted your view of her instead of my own. Naturally, 
therefore, you triumph I " 

" I have not had time to perceive anything yet," he 
answered smiling. 

" You perceive that she is still here ?" 

" Well, yes. I perceive that." 

** And you are aware that her being so is your doing ? " 

*• I was not, indeed." 

" It is then. Until that evening when you caught her 
and brought her in, I had as much idea of proposing to 
have a young cameleopard left under my charge as her." 

" Yet it seems to me a very natural arrangement." 
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" It may seem natural to you, young man, but to me 
it seems anything but natural I Every morning when I 
wake up I wonder at my own folly. Remember, if you 
please, that I am sixty-two, that I have never flattered 
myself that I am particularly fond of children, that I am, 
as it happens, particularly fond of being left at peace, and 
not having my daily life interfered with. Peace and her 
own way, are, as I have already told you, the two pos- 
sessions that a woman of my age craves, and which ske 
has a right, I hold, to insist upon I " 

•* And who hinders you, you unreasonable woman, from 
being at peace?" he replied laughing. 

" You do, John Lawrence I and that child does I " 

" Upon my word. Lady Mordaunt, this is too much ! 
How in the name of reason do I interfere with you? " 

•• You won't leave me alone. You bring little long- 
legged torments upon me — at one o'clock in the morning ! 
You come between me and all my selfish creature com- 
forts I " 

*' I never learnt so much about your selfishness before," 
he answered. ** Do you know, I was rather under the 
impression that you were less selfish, on the whole, than 
other people I " 

"Because I have wit enough to throw a veil about 
it ? Because I give employment to a few wretched old 
creatures who would be much better oflF in the workhouse ? 
Believe me, that has nothing to do with it. To give 
money — if you are lucky enough to have any to give — 
that is the least of taxes. To give up one's time, one's 
ways, the habits that have come to be like one's own bones 
— that, if you like, is generosity — a form to which, as it 
happens, I have a particular objection, and which, I fore- 
see, it will be my privilege to exercise, if this child is to 
remain here permanently." 

''Permanently? I thought it was for a month or 
two?" 

" So it is, but it by no means follows that it may not 
extend to much longer if I show the smallest inclination 
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to keep her. However she and I may get on, there is no 
question that she and her mother do not get on at all. It 
is hardly a compliment to your intelligence to tell you 
such a very open family secret as that Probably they 
will go on living abroad till things settle themselves. 
They will live in towns,, and you may imagine how this 
child, with her tastes of a hawk or a Red Indian, would 
get on in a town ; In short, I see a vista of interminable 
grandmothering before me, and it is all owing, John 
Lawrence, to you." 

He tried to look penitent. •* I am very sorry," he said; 
" and yet, upon second thoughts, I don't know why I 
should be. It's a great piece of luck for your giandchild." 

"All very fine, but how about her grajidmother?" 

" For you too, possibly I " 

" You are very good to suppose sol Meantime you 
have brought it upon me. Mid I expect you to help me. 
And, first and foremost, shall I get another governess for 
her?" 

He began to laugh afresh. " Upon my word, you pay 
my masculine incompetency a great deal more compliment 
than it is entitled to," be said. "How on earth can I 
tell? Surely her mother is the proper person to con- 
sult?" 

" Nothing of the sort," Lady Mordaunt answered tartly. 
" Her mother is the last person I intend to consult. She 
has chosen to fling her authority into my hands, and as 
long as she leaves it there, I shall keep it. To have a 
half-and-half authority is what I never would put up 
with, and so I told them both plainly. They can take 
away the child to-morrow — so much the better — but as 
long as she is here I act as I choose, without consulting 
anybody ! " 

" Then why consult me ? " 

"I consult you because you are nobody. I can hear 
what you have to say, and follow my own inclinations all 
the same." 

He laughed again. "Your candour does you honour. 
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Many people act upon that principle, but few avow it so 
fiankly." 

"Well, you see I do. Meanwhile you have not an- 
swered. Do you or do you not think she would be better 
under a governess ? " 

Thus appealed to, he endeavoured conscientiously to 
bring his masculine incompetency to bear upon the puint. 

*' Yuu don't think of having that little Mademoiselle — 
what's-her-name — back, do you?^' he inquired. 

** No, I don't. If she had remained, I should not have 
sent her away, because she and the chiLl were fond of 
one another ; because, upon the whole, I believe she was a 
decent and well-intentioned little idiot. As the deed has 
been done, however, I ^hall leave it so. There is a degree 
of imbecility that is little short of criminal, and so far as 
I could observe, she had attained that point. On the 
other hand, the idea of looking out for another governess, 
with every imaginary qualification, compatible and in- 
compatible, is one that I detest. The unfortunate young 
woman would be bored to death, and I should be bored to 
death with having her. She would have either to take 
to writing romances with me for the female villain, or 
else to elope with the gardener." 

"Under these distressing circumstances, why have a 
governess at all ? *' 

" What is the alternative ? Is that child to grow up a 
sort of assistant-gamekeeper or extra stable-boy ? Is she 
to break her legs over stone walls, or her neck climbing 
trees ? Is she to — how can I tell ? Her imagination, you 
may be sure, is equal to inventing many more perils for 
herself than I can think of at this moment." 

The Major frowned reflectively. " Give her a tutor ! " 
he exclaimed with an air of discovery. 

•* A tutor I Are you dreaming? What tutor could I 
possibly find here ? Unless, by the way, you mean your- 
self ? If so, I have no objection." 

He laughed outright. " I might teach her something 
about the ways of an octopus, or the ooa^mon practice of 
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field artillery. There, I am afraid, my instr motions 
would stop I " 

" What do you mean then ? Who is she io have ? " 

•* Well, I was thinking at the moment of Mr. Bagehot. 
He seems a well-informed fellow, and has a good deal of 
spare time upon his hands. Of course, it is only an idea.*' 

Lady Mordaunt looked up. ** Do you know it is not 
such a bad one," she said musingly. ** It might do. Not, 
of course, permanently, but for a while ; it would ward 
off the evil day. He is not by way of being a gentleman, 
is he?" 

•* I suppose not. He is not an ordinary village school- 
master though. We have had some talks, and he seemed 
to me an intelligent man. He is waiting here until 
something better turns up." 

" TarU mieux ! He would teach her some of those 
vulgar fundamentals of which young ladies nowadays 
are so profoundly ignorant, and he would not expect me 
to ask him to luncheon." 

" No, he would not expect that." 

"Then so be it. You pass his house on your way 
back. Ask him to dall to-morrow morning and see me." 

"You really think the idea worth a trial? Don't 
blame me, though, you know, if it turns out a failure 1 " 

" Oh, it is too late for that, my friend I You have got 
the responsibility, and you must keep it I " 

So in fact it was settled. Mr. Bagehot showed every 
disposition to do what was required of him. He was a 
young man upon his promotion, nnd this seemed as good 
a way of forwarding it as any other. Sometimes when 
he thought about the matter at all, the Major could not 
resist a certain whimsical dismay over the reflection that 
he had thrust himself into the position of referee and final 
arbiter upon the destinies of a young lady's education — 
he who had so prudently resolved to have nothing to say 
10 these Helversdales and their troublesome affairs I He 
did not repeat that resolution with any very fervent de- 
termination after this date. Indeed, as the days went 
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OD, he found himself Blippiog more and more into the 
position of son, brother, uncle,— male relative generally — 
to the two ladioH, the old and the young one. He never 
slept at Mordaunt, but it may safely be said that not a 
day passed without a meeting. If by any chance he 
failed to put in an appearance a message would come to 
him from his old friend entreating that he would not fail 
them. Did he propose deserting them before his time? 
Did he remember how short that time was ? 

As often as not EUy Mordaunt herself was the messenger 
upon these occasions. She grew to be as much at home 
upon Colt's Head as himself, and had the contents of his 
milk-pans by heart, and utterly won the heart of Phil 
Judd by insihting upon his taking her out fishing with 
him in the Arethusa, even inducing the Major to forswear 
his dredging in favour of the more legitimate craft, a feat 
which his recent discomfiture rendered less difficult than 
it would probably have been a few weeks earlier. 

More and more, as the summer passed on, it grew to be 
a matter of course that she should be consigned to him 
whenever Mr. Bagehot's lessons were over, and Lady 
Mordaunt was not disposed to stir from her arm-chair. 
At first he yielded merely from good-nature. It was not 
long, however, before she had established her own footing 
in his affections, while she on her side made no secret of 
her preference for his society over that of all her other 
new surroundings. 

Though not a clever, she was an original child ; fresh 
and spontaneous. Her ideas were her own, not imbibed, 
not at all disposed to give way upon compulsion. There 
were contradictory elements about her, too, which kept 
observation alive, and which it amused him to draw out. 
For instance, with all a boy*8 love of sports, she had 
none of a boy's callousness in such matters. Like most 
children who have led at once a lonely and an open- 
air life, the earth and its swimming, creeping, flying 
inmates were much more to her, more real, more indi- 
vidualized, than to others. The birds, and their comings 
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and goings; the creatures in the ditches or tinder the 
bark of trees ; the domestic arrangements of the frogs, 
the lady-birds, the Daddy long-legs — all these were 
matters of vital and thrilling import. John himself — 
by virtue, perhaps, of his craft as a naturalist — retained 
a good deal of this child's gift of curiosity still unper- 
verted and unspoilt. For him, too, the lids were not all 
«hut down and padlocked, or the out-of-door world wholly 
peaked, barren, and shorn of glamour. That intermin- 
able (Jeorgio in innumerable cantos which Nature is 
never tired of writing, and some few amongst her sons 
never weary of reading, had always been more or less 
open to him. In point of imagination Elly had perhaps 
less by nature than her big companion, but then she was 
a child still, and therefore by royal prerogative much more 
than his equal. 

There were plenty of points in which they did not 
agree, points, too, in which her very warm-heartedness 
promised to be a source of serious discord. Like most 
old-fashioned properties where new lights have never 
broken, a good deal of matter-of-course cruelty was carried 
on at Mordauiit, not of course labelled as such— classed 
under the various heads of trapping, ferreting, and so 
forth, as much a matter of every-day occurrence as 
the weeding out of weakly shoots in the plantations. 
Into all these time-honoured abuses the newly arrived 
grand-daughter plunged her young blade with the energy 
of a crusader. Between her and the gamekeeper — a 
veteran with a scarred face, the record of a long past 
poaching affray — there raged for weeks and months an 
internecine war, sometimes attaining dimensions which 
threatened to set the whole property by the ears. 

Appealed to by both combatants. Lady Mordaunt found 
more difficulty in coming to a decision than often happened^ 
to her essentially inciKive intelligence. Upon the one 
hand there was the instinct of conservatism, the objection 
to innovation in any foim or for any cause, upon the other 
hand there was Elly, burating in open-mouthed with the 
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chroniole of some new horror she had unearthed; some 
atrocity that demanded instant redress; some rabbit 
caught in a trap ; some cat hung in terrorem ; some poison 
treacherously administered in food ; some innocent un- 
righteously doue to death — an advocate by no means easy 
to put down, one too, who, even when silenced, remained 
nearly as eloquent as before. 

In all these emergencies Major Lawrence was the 
person appealed to, and the acknowledged referee. Upc^n 
this question of killing, however, Elly took high ground, 
not to be satisfied or set aside even by his interposition. 
Why should they be killed ? What right had men to ill- 
use and kill creatares for their pleasure? she would ask 
with flaming cheeks and big, grey angry eyes. What 
husinesM htid they to doit? It was cruel, wicked, tyran- 
nical I They ought to be put in prison for it. 

Whereat he would do his best to expound the rights of 
the ca^ so far as he himself understood them. Death, 
tyranny ^the suppression of the weak, the supremacy of 
the fitr»>ng — these were not man's invention, he told her, 
on the contrary, were in the world long before he set foot 
on it. It was the law of the thing called Life — an ugly 
law, if you will — a very ugly law, in fact, but still a 
universal one, and as such incontestable. It was not an 
explanation which particularly satisfied its exponent, and 
it need hardly be said, therefore, that it did not satisfy 
Elly. 

** Then you mean to say I — you mean to say ! — you 
mean to say I " she would cry, her hair streaming back, 
her great grey eyes seeming to grow larger and larger as 
their wont was. " You mean to say that if you saw me 
set upon by a big boy — a very big boy — twice as big as 
me, and he were to knock me down or ill-use me for 
nothing, when I was doing no harm I You mean to say 
That you would stand by and say: *0h, it's all right! 
He is the strongest, and therefore he can do as he likes ! ' 
You meaja to- say you would say that^ Major Lawrence ? " 

** Welf no, I don't suppose I should quite say that, 
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Elly," lie would answer. " But then, you see, I should 
probably be stronger still, at least I hope so. And I 
should just take that big boy by the scruflf of his neck, 
and shake him within an inch of his life. And then I 
should put him right down there in front of you, and 
make him beg your pardon, and keep him there till he 
did. That's what I should do " 

** Oh, but that has nothing to say to it I that's no argu- 
ment at oZZ/ You know very well it isn't ! " she would 
cry indignantly. " It's not whether you're stronger or 
not, it is the right I'm talking of! His being stronger 
than me has nothing to say to his having the right to 
bully me, and I'd say the same if he were to cut me into 
little pieces for saying it 1 And iVHJmt the same about 
us and the rabbits I I don't believe we have one bit of 
right to kill them, and catch them in horrible cruel traps, 
just because we're the strongest! It's nothing but 
cowardice and — and — wickedness on our part I I think 
we're a horrid, wicked, cruel, cowardly set, and deserve 
anything for it. You may laugh as much as you li'ke, but 
I do. Major Lawrence, and you'll never, never make me 
say I don't." 

The Major did laugh, but all the same he half agreed 
with EUy. Her instincts, like those of others of her sex, 
were better, he thought, than her arguments. 

** Dun't eat any rabbit-pie next time it comes to table," 
he would say soothingly. **That will be a comfort to 
you, I am sure ! " 

At which she would fume and frown, and toss her tangled 
mane and dash away in high dudgeon, refusing ta speak 
to him when she saw him next. Yet they were fast 
friends, and certainly no summer in his life had ever 
flown so fast as this one ! 
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Nor that he had got over his zoologic«l disasters by any 
means ! On the contrary, the sting of that unsuccessful 
expedition to London smarted afresh each time his eye 
rested on any of his apparatus, and that necessaiily was 
every day. Especially that terrible word "amateur" 
rankled I It was the giflt of the whole position, the 
symbol of his inadequacy to grapple with those problems 
which Mr. Perkington Jones handled so expertly. There 
was nothing new in it, it is true. He had called himself 
an amateur hundreds of times, but that, unhappily, is 
very different. Are not the most undeniable of truths — 
we tell each other so, at any rate, every day — the least 
amiably received exactly in proportion to their tmth ful- 
ness? However easily, too, a mHn may take his own 
]>re tensions, the chances are that there comes a point 
where his vanity, elsewhere invisible, suddenly lifts up a 
snaky head, not less irritable than the vainest, and this 
had always been our modest friend's one vulnerable and 
assailable point. 

It was the futility, more even than the failure, that 
rankled. This discovery of his, which had seemed to 
liimself so brimful of suggestion — fruitful parent, possibly, 
of other discoveries still unborn — acorn from which might 
yet spring vast and shadowy forests — how did it strike 
those other less prejudiced observers, to whom he had 
submitted it? Not, to say the least of it, in the same 
light ! He tried to comfort himself by remembering that 
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such at its inception had been the fate of many a dis- 
covery with whose fame the world had afterwards rang, 
but this form of consolation hardly, he felt, applied. 
This poor unappreciated bantling of his, even if it had 
come to maturity, only appealed to one small comer of 
the zoologio world — precisely that comer which had con- 
demned it. No, the case was too plain. lie stood con- 
fessed as a mere amateur, a dilettante who had taken to 
dredging and collecting as another man might take to 
playing golf or ac<;nmulating postage-stamps, and who, 
like many another ignoramus, had got hold of an idea 
which he was incapable of judging upon its own meritK, 
and had endowed with an importance to which it had 
intrinsically no claim whatsoever. A less comfortable 
position it would be difficult for a modest and essentially 
reasoncible man to get himself into. 

He made an acquaintance about this time which did 
not lesi^en the sting of that salutary lesson. Chancing 
one day to find himself in Pinkerton, the country town 
whither lie had gone, as the reader will remember, to 
perform Lndy Mordaunt's behests, it occurred to him to 
p ly a visit to the local Natural History Museum, which 
he had somehow never done before — certainly not since 
he was a boy. 

He found the nsual collections of more or less impos- 
sibly stuffed birds and beasts, set in every position except 
the one they were in the habit of assuming when alive; 
the nsual hetero^^eneous collection of shells and skulls, 
fossils, and sprawling alligators ; the usual rows of phials 
in which it was almost impossible to make out any of the 
contents ; the usual labels appertaining to nothing in 
particular. The collection was not «p to the modern 
mark, that was clear ; still a museum must be extraordi- 
narily bad in which a man born with the instincts of a 
naturalist, and the habits of a collector, cannot happily 
while away an hour. 

One of the curators, seeing him absorbed in the contents 
of a phial, came forward with an air of hospitality. He 
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was a big, shabby-looking man, with unkempt hair, a bad 
Jimp, and the generally dusty, uncared-for look of the 
habitual shunner of society. The Major's heart warmed 
to him, however, in an instant. " Thank God," he said 
to himself, ** this was not another Mr. Perkington Jones ! '* 

The two men drifted into talk over the cases. The 
shabby curator was evidently an enthusiast in his way, 
though his enthusiasm appeared to have sustained some 
weathering. They fraternized, a» men will over a hobby, 
however little there may be otherwise between them. 
Rather to his own surprise, the Major found himself 
before long retailing his recent discomfiture, and appealing 
to his companion for sympathy. His new acquaintance 
was sympathetic enough, but did not express any par- 
ticular surprise over the incident. 

**I suppose you know that the Godby Collection is 
here ? " he said presently. 

John Lawrence had never even heard of the Godby 
Collection. " What is it ? " he asked. 

** Hydroida — your own subject. , Th^caphorsd, I take it 
chiefly — Sertulai ians, and such like. Tm not much in 
that line myself. I'm an Entomologist, and a Cuncho- 
logist, and an Echinodermist, and a bit of a Polyzoist, and 
about enough too, I can tell you ! All the invertebrates 
come more or less to my share. Old Godby was quite a 
specialist though; not a trained man; pieked it up by 
himself. I believe he knew more about the order than 
any one in England ; at any rate, in these parts. If you 
care to see the collection, I'll show it you in a moment. 
I'm always laying out a day to go over it, and get it 
into order, only somehow the day never comes," 

He had hobbled over to a hook in the wall while he 
was speaking, from which he took down a bunch of keys, 
then with a jerk of the head, to indicate that John was to 
follow, led the way into the next room. 

Here the space along the walls was chiefly filled with 
cabinets. Up to one of these the curator hobbled and 
unlocked it The opening revealed a perfect chaos of 
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specimens, which to an uninitiated eye would have ap- 
peared to be seaweeds, crowded for the most part one on 
top of another, the paper upon which they had been 
mounted soiled, yellow, and torn with age, the writing 
half obliterated with time and indifferent usage. 

The Hhabby curator took up one of these, the first that 
came to hand, and turned the comers down, flattening out 
the specimen with a finger and thumb, which, big as they 
were, evidently possessed that sense of tou'jh which is the 
heritage of the bom zoologist. 

" Old Godby was forty-five years making it, I believe," 
he sai<l, pointing with a disengaged finger to the heap. 
" A fellow who knew him at Tenby told me it was his 
ruin. He was a surgeon, and at one time in decent prac- 
tice. He paid no heed to it though. Left his patients 
to take care of themselves; spent his whole days upon 
the shore ; had to sell his practice ; got crippled with 
rheumatism; parted bit by bit with every stick of furni- 
ture he possessed ; always stuck to his collection, though, 
— was adding to it up to the day of his death. When he 
died, left it to this museum on condition that it should 
be known as the Godby Collection! Poor old chap! I 
suppose he thought that he had secured a sort of posthu- 
mous immortality." The curator stopped, and began 
licking a piece of delicate brown lacework, fastening it 
down to the paper like a postage-stamp with his thumb. 
" That was seventeen years ago, and, to the best of my 
belief, you are the first person that has looked at it since!" 
he added. 

" I can't say much for the state it is in I " the Major 
said with some indignation, as he explored the pile in a 
vain attempt to discover a key to the labyrinth. " It is 
no great encouragement, I must say, to people to make 
over their things to the public ! " he continued with an 
energy which was not wholly impersonal, for he, too, had 
collections, which he had destined for some such ungrate- 
ful bourne ! 

The curator shrugged his shoulders. ** What would 
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you have? There are only three of ns here, and there 
are rooms fall of unHorted specimens. Every one who 
has gone in for a collection, ends in sending it to a place 
of this 80i*t, or leaving it to it in his will. My prede- 
cessor did go over it once, I believe, but I don't know 
that he did it much good. It got knocked about a bit 
too, when they were doing something to the building." 

John was not attending. He was turning over the 
heap with an air of discouragement. '• You have not got 
any of them in spirits, have you ? " he asked. 

*' I think not — I never heard of any. We had a young 
shaver here though for a time who made awful havoc 
amongst the bottles. One day he emptied the spirits of 
wine out of a heap of them, and filled them up with 
oxalic acid ! — A competitive examination man he was 
too ! " he added with a laugh. 

John Lawrence did not echo the laugh. He felt indig- 
nant and depressed. Old Godby's forty-five years of 
wasted labour rose before him like a nightmare I It whs 
as if he were the inheritor of that guileless investigator's 
vanished hopes! 

*'I should have thought $ome one might have found 
time to go over the collection," he said rather indignantly. 
•* Surely the interest would repay the labour," he added 
in a tone of protest. 

The friendly curator shook his head with an air of 
deprecation. " I should have said the same thing myself 
once,** he said significantly. "But if you were in my 
shoes you'd soon find the difference. The fact is it is 
only amateurs like yourself — gentlemen with leisure, who 
can afford to labour, as you say, for the interest of the 
thing. Once a man gets into a beaten track, he has to 
wear blinkers. He couldn't do his own work else I " He 
shut up the door of the cabinet with a slam which seemed 
to give point to the last words. 

John Lawrence walked away, after a friendly farewell 
from his new acquaintance, who implored him earnestly 
to come again, and see the rest of the collection, assuring 
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bim that it was the greatest possible satisfat;tion to have 
a talk with a gentleman and an amateur of intelligence 
like himself. ** Except those brats of boys who go field 
clubbing, there's not a soul in the town who knows an 
encrinite from a lobster!" he called after him patheti- 
cally. 

The Major, however, departed without making any 
very definite promise for the future. The fate ef old 
Godby lay heavy upon his soul I Poor old Godby, who 
had ruined bis career; neglected his practice; thrown 
over his prospects ; sacrificed health, fortune, everything. 
And for what? For an obscure comer in a third-rate 
local museum, already groaning under the undesired 
weight of similar donations. It wa6 not ma enticing vista, 
truly I 

The encouragement to research — even when it did not 
take the more outrageous form of requiring endowment — 
began to wear to him rather the aspect of the sort of 
encouragement we extend to those assiduous collectors, 
the spiders, who accumulate their wares in the comers 
of our houses. The instinct must be strong indeed to 
survive the ordeal t 
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And 80 the summer passed on, faded, and died. And the 
autumn, too, scattered abroad its treasures, and squandered 
them upon all sorts of uninteresting, ungrateful places, 
and now it, too, began to fade, and the poor Major's span 
of leave was growing smaller and smaller, till it was 
hardly a hand s-breadth wide. His reluctance to go only 
seemed to increase as the time went on, and his dependence 
upon his friends at Mordaunt to grow greater. Lady 
Mordaunt*8 friendly scoldingd and bright tart sayings 
never lost their stimulating effect. He used to compare 
her in his own mind to a handful of sea-thyme, or to the 
tufts of yellow furze which hung like decorations over 
the breasts of his own clififs, prickly but salutary. As 
for Elly she had long since won for herself a permanent 
place in our affectionate warrior's heart. 

That small personage's life at Mordaunt was certainly 
a dull one, and would have been duller still but for his 
own friendly ministrations. Her grandmother provided 
everything necessary for her advantage, from brown 
hoUand frocks to schoolroom puddings, but it was not to be 
expected that she could invent new and amusing methods 
of passing the time, or make herself twelve years old 
again for her grand-daughter's benefit. It was a neigh- 
bourhood, too, all but devoid of any possibilities of 
neighbourliness. There were no young people within 
a dozen miles. One old couple — Sir Dolby and Lady de 
Hautonville — lived in great stat«, and extreme gloom, in 
a dreary old manor in the depths of a wood. Another 

H 
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old lady — Mrs. Trotter TomlinBon — childless, and three 
partSB deaf, lived six miles away in the opposite diiection. 
These, with Mm. Gathers and her boy, made np the whole 
range and gamut of social opportunities. 

It was owing, perhaps, to this scarcity of playmates 
that as much intercourse wa" kept up with the last-named 
as was the case. Usually it was Algernon who came ovt r 
to Mordaunt, when Elly used to be allowed to don her 
grey skirt and sally out, and the two children would 
career about the park under the safe conduct of the yellow- 
belted groom. 

John Lawrence — who had never got over the antipathy 
with which the fortunate heir of Gathers* Blankets had 
impressed him— was curious as to what impression Elly 
had conceived of the boy. To his perception the two 
were so absolutely antipodal, that it seemed inevitable 
that the dissimilarity should express itself in the form of 
a mutual antipathy. Apparently, however, this was not 
so. What young Gathers' sentiments upon the subject 
were nobody took the trouble to ascertain, but Elly 
certainly seemed to like his coming. It rather scandalized 
her larger friend that it should be so, and seemed even 
to him to show a certain want of discrimination, not 
realizing in his wisdom the need which young tongues 
have to chatter with young tongues, and young legs to 
match themselves with others of the same length, let the 
owners of those legs and tongues be who or what they 
may. 

When not upon hi» dignity, Algernon Gathers, too, 
was a bright, clever boy, and an amusing companion, with 
a store of miscellaneous information picked up from the 
successive governesses and tutors at high salaries with 
whom he had been provided. He could play the piano, 
and sing, he conld draw sketches with much rapidity of 
execution, if less striking correctness, accomplishments 
which poor Elly, whose education had from various causes 
not been entirely a success, was conscious of being con- 
spicuously absent in her own person. 
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This kept their intercourse upon a proper level, and 
hindered any feeling of superiority from arising upon her 
part. That he was no hero in the matter of physical 
courage she early discovered, but either she condoned the 
matter, or ignored it, save when some very flagrant case 
called summarily for notice. She knew that he was deli- 
cate, that hin lungs were weak, that he had bad colds in the 
winter, and no doubt all tlds threw a certain pitying gloss 
over his short-comings. He had the wit, too, to assume in 
their intercourse a general air of intellectual superiority, 
of a ripened acquaintanceship with life and things in 
general, to which she submitted, as children and young 
people, who are independent to the verge of insubordina- 
tion with their elders, often do submit where no possible 
reason or obligation calls for their doing anything of the 
sort. 

As -a rule these meetings took place at Mordaunt, but 
now and then Elly was allowed to go over to Eedoombe, 
so the Gathers' place was called, and spend the afternoon . 
there with Algernon, and eat as many of the piles of 
strawberries and cream and hot cakes got ready for her 
by Mrs. Gathers as she could conveniently achieve. 

It was a pretty place, with a good deal of wood about 
it. The house, too, — by aa anomaly commoner, perhaps, 
than would readily be admitted — was a dozen times less 
pretentious, and a dozen times more solidly estimable as 
a domicile than Mordaunt. It was of dark red brick, 
with the jambs and mouldings of greyish stone. It hctd 
been bought by this boy's grandfather, and been placed 
by him in the hands of a very eminent firm of decorators, 
who had proceeded to carry out their own ideas with that 
scrupulous exactitude which, even in that tx)mparatively 
darkened epoch, seemed to lift the pattern of chair legs, 
and the due proportioning of carpets to bare floors, quite 
into the region of the higher morals. Old Mr. Gathers 
had never proposed to inhabit it himself, and his son had 
not lived to do so. When he died, it was still in the 
hands of the decorators, and it was not until a year after* 
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wards that Mrs. Gathers and her boy took np their abode 
in it. 

That good lady's presence had not don« much to modify 
its aspect, or to impress her own personality upon it. She 
had sprinkled a few antimacassars and worsted-work 
stools about ; had hung a crayon drawing of herself, and 
a blue china medallion of her son upon one of the panelled 
walls of the dining-room, also a coloured photograph of 
her husband's tomb in the drawing-room. There were 
a few other decorative efforts in the same dii-ection, but 
they did not amount to much. She lived in her own 
house — Algernon's, she never forgot that it was Algernon's 
' — more as a visitor than an inmate, and never allowed her* 
self to take liberties with it. She did not in her secret 
Boul like it. Its gloom oppressed her. The dark oak ; the 
serious-looking pictures; the dim hangings; the self- 
contained sober carpets; the immense cost of everything, 
even to the snuff-boxes on the table, or the Dresden 
shepherd and shepherdess which ogled one another across 
the mantelpiece — it all alarmed and made her uncomfurt? 
able. Housemaids were so careless, and it was dreadful 
to think of the loss which Algernon might at any moment 
suffer if one of them was to let any of those things slip 
through her fingers. Had she had her own choice, she 
would have preferred to live where housekeeping was a 
less terribly recondite matter, and where there were more 
abundant opportunities for neighbourliness. It was in- 
cumbent, however, that Algernon should be brought up 
as a country gentleman, and as his health would not admit 
of his being sent to a public school, it was the more 
indispensable that no jot or tittle of the orthodox pro- 
gramme should in any other respect be omitted. She 
stifled her yawns, therefore, poor lady, as she could, and 
sat in her best clothes all through the long weary after- 
noons, while the wood-pigeons cooed melodiously outside, 
and the sun slanted in broad sleepy bands over the grass 
and river, waiting, waiting, waiting for the visitors who 
never, never came. 
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Under these cironmstanoes it may be imagined whether 
she welcomed Elly Mordaunt! That energetic young 
lady, whose acquaintance with the fine arts was distinctly 
limited, concerned herself little with the house or its 
contents, but the river, and its boats, and the horses in 
the stable won her heart's best admiration, and instinc- 
tively, perhaps, prompted a keener sense of their owner's 
merits. At first, it is true, these possessions proved in 
some respect a source of discord rather than otherwise. 
The beaiitifnl Algernon, whose training had not been in 
the best of schools, was inclined to show off his possessions 
in rather undesirable fashion — hectoring the servant*, 
bullying dogs and horses, and generally exhibiting him- 
self as unmistakably master. He was very quick, though , 
and had a knack of picking up the tone of those he was 
with, and when Lady Eleanor Mordaunt had once or twice 
informed him, in good round unmistakable English, that 
only cads and cowards did that sort of thing, he quickly 
changed his note, and affected rather a nonchalant and 
airy tone about his possessions. Her piano-playing might 
be defective, but he was not long in acftjuiring a wholesome 
awe and even alarm of his playmate's moral judgments. 

They disagreed about everything conceivable, yet they 
remained fairly good friends all the while. Elly, for 
instance, was fond of quoting Major Lawrence's opinion 
about this, that, and the other; dilating upon what he 
had done or told her ; upon what he and she were going 
next to do together; whereas Algernon Gathers — who 
fled like a little dog whose tail had been trodden on when 
he discerned so much as a shadow of that formidable 
personage — took upon himself at a safe distance to turn 
up his classical nose at the Major's pretensions. What 
was he, he should like to know ? A common Major — not 
even in the Guards, or the cavalry, or any gentlemanly 
regiment, but commanding nasty dirty blacks in India ; 
living, too, in a little tumble-down hovel in which he 
wouldn't put one of his gamekeepers I He wondered at 
her for having anything to say to such a person* 
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Whereat Elly, who invariably blazed up like a little 
fire-brand in defence of her friends, would fly into a 
towering passion. Of course, he was in the army, and if 
he preferred blacks to whites, why shouldn't he ? Prob- 
ably they were much nicer t Every man who was worth 
anything was in the army, or had some profession. She 
would have had one if she had been a man, indeed, she 
was not at all sure that she wouldn't as it was, only 
she supposed she wouldn't be let go to sea, which was 
what she would have liked best. What profoNsiou did he, 
Algernon, mean to have ? Bid he mean to be a painter, 
or a sculptor, or a musician ? she didn't say because he 
couldn't be a soldier or a sailor, but that was her private 
opinion. Whereupon the beautiful Algernon would dis- 
dainfully disclaim the smallest intention of being anything 
of the sort. *' Gentlemen employed painters and musicians^ 
they didn't become them themselves,'* he declared with 
an emphasis worthy of Lord Chesiberfield. 

One day she told hjm that if he could find nothing 
else to do he had better go into Parliament. She had 
been reading the newspapers, and it was cleurly the best 
thing to do for any one who did not like work. " You 
have nothing to do but to sit on a bench all night with 
your hat on, listening to speeches. I suppose even yon 
could do <%a( 7 " she added loftily. 

To which Algernon replied complacently, that very 
possibly he might go into Parliament, but if so, he would 
certainly sit in the House of Lords ; and liipon being in- 
dignantly told that that was impossible, since only peers 
sat there: Very well, he knew that perfectly, he said, 
and he was going to be a peer. Any fellow who had 
money enough could be made a peer if he chose ; the 
Oovemment were only too thankful; they were always 
looking for people of that kind I which showed that he, 
too, had studied his politics to some purpose. 

And while all this was going on, and John Lawrence's 
leave was hour by hour growing shorter, Mrs. Gathers 
sat with her hand in her new satin lap, nodding her head 
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with sleepy satisfaction, and dreaming beautiful dreams 
of the future. She did not, however, speak of these dreams 
when she went to visit Lady Mordaunt, partly from an 
awe which she never quite got over, partly from an in- 
stinct that it might be unwise to do so. In this she was 
probably right; indeed, it is safe to say that bad her 
familiarity been greater, or her motherly discretion less, 
many things *' still hanging in the stars *' might have 
been very different. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The last few grains in the hour-glass, we know, are 
proverbially swift in escaping, and the last two months 
of the Major's stay in England fled down the slope of 
Time, and were lost with a celerity which seemed to him 
nothing short of diabolic. It had come now to the last 
week, the last day, actually to the very last evening. He 
and Elly had been together nearly all day, and he was 
solemnly pledged to dine at Mordaunt. It was wild, 
gusty, wintry weather, but they had none the less taken 
their last sail together in the Arethusa^ disembarking from 
which, they had walked along the cliffs to Mordaunt, 
leaving the boat to be taken home by Phil Judd, who, 
now that the Major was actually leaving, was inclined to 
think that there might on the whole be a worse master 
than even a besotted naturalist. 

Elly had been in the utmost state of depression all the 
afternoon. Towards evening, however, her spirits sud- 
denly took an upward turn, or she chose to exhibit her 
grief by a wild nproariousness, of which she had only 
rarely exhibited specimens. 

*• Children are * kittle cattle,' as you once said," Lady 
Mordaunt observed, looking after her as she went careering 
out of the room to prepare for the dinner, which on this 
special occasion she was to share with them. " That child 
will be sobbing her eyes out to-morrow, and flying at me 
like a little spitfire if I so much as look at her." 

" I hope not," he answered, smiling. 

" Oh yes, she will. I know her so well now. It is 
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Vfhpn she is unhappy that she is invariably naughtiest. 
She finds it a good receipt, I suppose, for drying her tears. 
Other people, for that matter, have tried the same ex- 
pedient before her." 

John Lawrence did not reply, but his faoe softened as 
he, too, looked towards the door. 

" Her coming to you . has been a success, has it not ? '* 
he said presently. 

" I suppose so. It has humanized her ; or you have." 

"And for you?" 

•* For me ? Well, it has given me something additional 
to care for, if that is what you mean. Whether that is a 
benefit or not remains to be seen I " 

**I shouldn't have thought there could be any doubt 
about it," he said, with more gravity than generally 
marked their dialogues. 

"Shouldn't you? I should have thought you knew 
better. However it may be in an improved world, every 
fresh ounce of affection in this one means a fresh ton of 
care, and so you will certainly know by the time you 
come to my age." 

" My danger does not seem likely to lie in that direc- 
tion," he replied rather drily. " If having no one to care 
for, or to care for one is all that is requisite for happiness, 
I seem likely to be the most successful old man of my 
period I " 

She looked at. him with a sudden gentleness, which 
softened the vividness of her glance. " Poor old John ! " 
she exclaimed. " You are as obstinate as a mule though ! " 
she added energetically. " Obstinate as regards your 
own interests, which is the worst and most perverted 
form of the complaint. If you would have let me get 
down Maida Rich, and shown yourself decently civil, you 
might have snapped your fingers at those wretched people 
in India. Maida Eich is one of the best girls I know, 
and would have jumped at you, if you would have held 
out a finger." 

" Miss Bich is too good, or you are in her ill-used name. 
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I sball be a pensioner if I live long enough, but I had 
just as soon not begin by being a wife's.** 

" Bosh ! stuff I I wonder you*re not ashamed of giving 
utterance to such rubbish. I have no patience with that 
sort of talk — like a woman who tells you that she prefers 
poverty to wealth in the abstract — prefers wet omnibuses, 
and dyed bonnet-strings ! — Either she is a hiimbug, or 
she doesn't know what she is talking about ! And as for 
you — what better luck do you suppose can befall an 
unfortunate girl with money than to many an honest 
man ? They are not to be found, believe me, upon eveiy 
bush I " 

He shook his head. Before there was time, however, 
for a rejoinder, if he had intended to make one, Elly had 
come back, and the conversation was suspended. 

Two hours later they were sitting round the fire in 
Lady Mordaunt's little sitting-room. The wind had been 
rising steadily, and was now howling outride in great 
intermittent rushes ; sweeping along the gusty corridor ; 
assaulting the defenceless plaster statues in the garden, 
and knocking a loose branch of clematis with quick im- 
perative taps against the window, as if then and there 
demanding entrance. 

Lady Mordannt drew her shawl around her with a 
shiver. "This time three days you will be upon thai 
horrible sea, will you not ? '* she said. 

" Yes, we sail at five on Friday." 

*^ Oh, I wish it was ine ! I wish, I wish it was me, 
me, me I *' Elly exclaimed in a sort of chant, tossing her 
arms back behind her head and shaiking out her brown 
mane over her eyes. 

" Thank you, my dear ! '* said her grandmother. 

*' Oh, it isn't that I want to get away from you, grand- 
mamma I But to be on board a ship— a big ship full of 
sailors and people, and to have the waves roaring and 
tearing past, like a pack of hounds after something they 
want to catch, and to know that you have the whole 
world in front of you I The real, big world, not juat a 
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few fields or a town, or a place like this, but the world 
itself: the water first, and then the new land I " 

*• And be lying all the time horribly sick in your berth, 
and wishing to goodness you were back again in the 
school-room learning about the Feudal system," Lady 
Mordaunt suggested. 

** Oh, but one wouldn'i be sick," Elly said indignantly ; 
** I shouldn't, at least. IVe never been sick once all the 
times and times we've been out boating ; at least, yes, 
I was once, but then that was in a cave. We shouldn't 
be going into any caves, you know, on our way to India. 
Besides, John isn't sick I " she added by way of a crowning 
argument. 

** Since when have you taken to calling that big man 
John, I should like to know, young lady ? " her grand- 
mother inquired, waiving for the moment the question 
of sea-sickness. 

Elly blushed a little. ** I always call him John," she 
said defiantly; '*at least generally. There isn't any 
harm in my doing so either, is there-— John ? " she added, 
with a glance at her grandmother out of the corners of 
her jQjGBit and a mutinous curve of her upper lip. 

" I fjBul myself, certainly, to see the heinousness of it," 
he said with a laugh. " But then, you know, those two 
little shrimps, my lasters, call me so, or as near the name 
as th^ can get. So that I have got over the insult of it, 
if it is one." 

Elly only tossed back her head, her mouth retained its 
mutinous curves, hex grey eyes gleaming rather suspi- 
ciously as they caugh£ and reflected the fire-light. 

There was not much more talk. At half-past ten the 
Major got up, pausing with his elbow resting against 
the velvet of the mantelpiece, his eyes glancing regret- 
fully round at the little interior which had so often 
befriended his loneliness. Lady Mordaunt sat still in 
her arm-chair, her face set jn its most regretful curves, a 
regret not without a spice of irritation. 

*' 60, go I get along with you do 1 " she said at last, as 
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her eyes caught his. ** Why on earth do yon linger abont 
yonr going ? If one is to have a tooth out, the Booner it 
goes the better. If only I had been consulted about the 
making of the world ! Afternoon callers, bad teeth, good- 
byes, bores of all sorts should have been nipped in the 
making, and never allowed to exist to plague us." 

Elly meanwhile had darted away to look out of the 
window. She was still apparently in the wildest spirits, 
jumping from one foot to the other, and energetically 
humming a tune, a thing without much melody, her 
musical capabilities being of the smallest. % 

** Come and say good-bye to your friend, miss, since it 
must be so," her grandmother said, getting up with an 
effort from her chair, John holding out his hand to aid 
her, which she retained in her own until they reached 
the door. 

Elly followed them into the hall, or vestibule, which 
was shut in by double doors. Crockett came forward to 
help the Major on with his coat ; then flung open the two 
doors, letting in a rush of wild moisture-laden air which 
seemed in a minute to fill the whole house. Lady Mor- 
daunt shivered, and turned to retreat, but Elly, profiting 
by the occasion, dashed into the open air^ and stood their 
laughing, while the wind blew up the masses of her hair 
into a dense brown bush above her head. 

" Come back, you troublesome child ! " said her grand- 
mother. " Send her in, John." 

Instead of obeying, Elly, however, only shook her hair 
into still wilder confusion, and darted away down the 
avenue, her laugh ringing back upon the air as she 
ran. 

John followed, wondering as he did so whether he was 
in for another chase, like the one they had once before 
had over the same ground, a more troublesome one, seeing 
that the night was absolutely pitch dark. This time the 
fugitive did not get very far. When he came up to her 
she had sat down upon a fallen log, and when he spoke to 
her, though she answered in her most jaunty tones, her 
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voice told that she was, if not crying, at any rate upon 
the verge of tears. 

♦•Go back, Elly dear," he said hastily. "It is not a 
fit night fur you to be out, with nothing extra on either. 
You will catch cold." 

*• I don't care whether I do or not. It's quite time I 
did have a cold I I'm tired of being always well. It will 
be something to do I " 

** You will vex your grandmother, and you will vex me." 

" I don't care I — I mean about vexing you. "Why should 
I ? You don't mind vexing me. I don't like you." 

"You told me so once before, I remember." 

"I didn't mean it then, but I do mean it now. No, 
that isn't true," she added, honestly coming to the rescue. 
" Perhaps I did mean it then, but I don't now. I only 
hate you for going away. Why will you go ? " 

" You know very well that I cannot help it. I hate it 
probably rather more than you do, but I have no choice." 

Elly made a grimace, half-hidden in the darkness. 
•* Everybody one wants to keep, goes, and only the people 
one don't care about, stay," she said, summing up her 
experience of life in a tone of gloom. '* And I think it is 
very, very— horrid I '^ Her breath came quick, it was 
evidently as much as she could do to keep from sobbing. 

John Lawrence was unable to resist the impulse; he 
drew her towards him, and kissed her tear-stained cheek. 

*• You won't forget me, little Elly, will you ? " he asked. 

She pushed him away with a gesture of indignation. It 
was the doubt that angered her, but he thought it was 
the kiss, and reproached himself accordingly. 

'* When will you be back ? " she inquired eagerly. 

" In seven years, I suppose. Hardly sooner." 

" Seven years ! " She made a rapid calculation. " Seven 
years I why I shall be — what ? — ^nineteen then I " she 
exclaimed with a sort of awe, 

*' An elderly person, in fact." 

" Yes. Oh, do try and come back sooner, please ; please 
try," she cried, plucking at his sleeve, and holding it in 
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her eagerness. " Oaly think — seven years ! What is one 
to do with seven years ? It is a lifetime ! " 

" You have plenty of things to do. You have to grow 
up ; to grow wise ; to take great oare of your gran rl mother ; 
to learn many things you don't know now. The time will 
not be too long, I assure you." 

EUy made another grimace. ** It is dreadful T* she 
exclaimed despaiiingly. " Like looking into a great big 
room, and seeing only bare walls. There is nothing — 
nothing — left that I care for. .Grandmamma is very kind, 
but of course she's diflferent, and I don't see anything of 
Mordaunt now, except just for a bit in the holidays, 
besides, he's only a little boy; and I don't care for any 
of my cousins — not a bit, I'd just as soon not have them, 
so that there's absolutely no one left except Algernon 
Gathers, and I am not really so very fond of him." 

" I should hope not, indeed," the Major exclaimed 
indignantly. 

** He is not bad ; I mean I don't mind him. But he is 
— well, he is dififerent." 

John Lawrence did not immediately answer. The men- 
tion of that boy's name had somehow spoilt the pleasant 
pain of this parting with his little playfellow. It was 
ridiculous, but so it was. The contrast of their two 
images had something for him insufiferable. It even 
crossed his mind that he would speak to Lady Mordaunt 
about it. He certainly was not a proper companion for 
her. 

They were walking back now to the house and had 
nearly reached the porch, where that lady's figure was 
visible against the glow of light behind. Just as they 
were coming within radius of the latter, Elly made a 
snatch at his hand, not at all in caressing fashion, held 
it vehemently for a moment, then pushed it away, and 
darted like a greyhound past her grandmother into the 
house. 

Lady Mordaunt lingered for a few minutes longer, 
despite the wildness of the wind which swept around her 
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and nearly extinguished tbe lamp which hung in the 
poroh. 

" Go in," he Paid hastily. " Don't stay. Dear, kind, best 
of friends, thank you a thousand times, and good-bye." 

" Good-bye, John. God bless you, dear I " she said, and 
turned away. 

It was not quite his last greeting, however. He was 
turning the comer of the wing, when a small barred win- 
dow, nearly on a level with the ground, was suddenly 
pushed open, and a head covered with a tangle of brown 
hair appeared between the bars. "Good-bye, John I Don't 
stay' long I" Elly's not very melodious voice chanted. 
This was followed by something which began as a laugh 
but ended as a sob, in the midddle of which the window 
was violently banged down again, and the head dis- 
appeared. 

And it was with this brilliant refrain sounding loudest 
and clinging closest to his memory, that John Lawrence 
finally departed. 
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BOOK HI. 

FIVE TEAMS LATER. 

CHAPTER I. 

By the middle of November the flowers in the Tuileries 
garden have naturally got into their decadence. They 
are not, however, even in that state plucked up by the 
roots and hustled brutally away in wheelbarrows, as are 
the summer plants of our own parks, but are allowed to die 
naturally, harmlessly, decently, each in its own appointed 
place. One morning, a traveller, newly arrived in Paris, 
lingered a few minutes to glance over the still pretty but 
melancholy parterres of petunias and geraniums thus 
dying leisurely upon their stalks, and over their heads at 
the long line of acacias and plane-trees, which also showed 
a somewhat dejected mien; the former altogether denuded, 
the latter festooned only with those tenacious little button- 
like balls, which long survive the leaves, and swing, no 
matter how bad the weather, vnld the wind, hard the 
frost, until spring comes to loose their thread-like strands, 
and set free their imprisoned energies for the newly as- 
signed task of dissemination. 

Our traveller — let ns say at once Major Lawrence — was 
not thinking of plane-trees or their habits, though he 
might have done so at another time. Haviug only just 
arrived in Paris, there were naturally more urgent matters 
than button-balls to lay claims to his attention. 

Oddly enough, he had never been there before. Although 
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in his time he had done his fair share of travelliDg, it had 
always been along one fixed route. He had always 
sailed direct to India from Southampton, without visiting 
other places than those which lay unavoidably on his 
way. Now, as upon former occasions, he was bound for 
India, being due at the head-quarters of his regiment at 
a certain date in early spring. That date was still, how^ 
ever, remote, and he proposed to fill up a part of the 
interval by acquainting himself with those centres of 
European civilization, which it is held incumbent upon a 
man's self-respect to have seen. He had only five minutes 
before come out of the Louvre, and was at that moment 
asking himself with some severity whether he had con- 
sciously or unconsciously carried away even one available 
idea from that marvellous emporium of all possible styles 
and schools, but was obliged, after careful consideration, to 
own, with a shake of the head, that he doubted it. And 
so, with a half-smile over his own artistic disabilities, and 
a glance at the charred remains of what was once the 
palaoe of the Tuileries, and which still then cumbered the 
ground, he strolled away out of the gardens, up the Rue 
de Rivoli, turning presently along the Rue Castiglione in 
the direction of the Place Vendome. 

His history since the day we parted with him will not 
take many words to relate. He had gone to India, and 
had there devoted himself to such work as he found to do, 
if not with any very gracious goodwill, at least with 
that dogged resolution which stands our countrymen in 
place of more attractive, but perhaps on the whole less 
useful qualities. In the common course of events he 
would have remained where he was for several years 
longer, A call, however, had oome which had decided 
him to ask for leave sooner than he would otherwise have 
done. 

Judge Lawrenoe had been stricken down with a stroke 
of paralysis at the age of seventy-six — in the flower, it 
seemed, of his youth and vigour, — and, although the first 
assault had not killed him, the doctors could give little 

I 
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hope that his life would be prolonged beyond a few 
months. The letter which had brought this news brought 
also an appeal from the stricken man that his son John 
would, if by any possibility it could be managed, come 
home. The said son John had been a little surprised at 
the urgency of this appeal, but had not seen fit to dis- 
regard it. He had come home, and was glad he had done 
so, as it seemed to give his father a feeling of satisfaction 
to see him sitting beside his bed, and to know that, what- 
ever happened, he was at hand. The only other son 
available — William, the Yorkshire parson — had always 
been regarded in the family as a rather feckless and in- 
vertebrate sort of being, not particularly available, or to 
be relied upon in an emergency. 

It was a weary waiting through that dreary month of 
September in the half-empty town, where the roll of 
carriages in the street below grew more and more languid, 
until they seemed upon the point of ceasing altogether. 
At last the end came, the poor Judge slipping out of life 
early one grey October morning, before there was time 
for the nurse to summon any one except John, who was 
dozing upon a sofa in the next room. Then followed the 
funeral, and all the other dreary necessary arrangements, 
most of the ordering of which fell to our hero's share. 
There had never been very much sympathy between him 
and his stepmother, who had early in their acquaintance- 
ship pronounced him, as we know, to be ponderous. 
Now, however, in the shock of this sudden bereavement, 
shaken out of her little social phylacteries, astray amongst 
the grim realities of life where good manners and easy 
self-confidence were not of any immediate avail, the poor 
woman turned, not without a sensation of relief, to this 
big unexpansive stepson of hers, whose shoulders were 
precisely of that build ordained apparently by nature for 
bearing any number of burdens that it might be con- 
venient to lay upon them. He made all arrangements 
possible for her well-being, and for that of the two small 
sbters, too young, happily, to realize very clearly what 
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bad happened. This done, he had gone down to Colt's 
Head, proposing to spend a month or two upon his own 
little territory there, and perhaps to recreate himself a 
little over the old beloved pursuits. 

As matters turned out he did not remain there as long 
as he had intended. The weather, for one thing, was 
atrocious, so that it bad been impossible to think of 
dredging. Holes had oome in the roof of the cottage, 
the woodwork of the doors and windows had grown 
warped by damp and neglect, the wind whistling through 
in icy splinters, chilling him to the bone as he sat at his 
study table. Perhaps he would have been able to hold 
out against these minor miseries had he found alleviation, 
as of yore, outside his own dominions, but this was not 
the case. Mordaunt was shut up, and its mistress abroad, 
and was at the present time settled temporarily in Paris. 

He had received several letters from her since his 
return. In the last, a very kind one, which had reached 
him shortly after bis father's death, she had urged him to 
leave England, and come and see her. It would be very 
good for him, she felt sure, after all he had gone through. 
There was a piece of information towards the end of this 
letter which had astonished Major Lawrence very much, 
nay, had disturbed him greatly — more so than he could 
have believed any piece of news, not in^mediately con- 
nected with his own family, could have distarbed him at 
such a time. This information was that his old play- 
fellow Elly Mordaunt, now nearly eighteen years of age, 
was engaged to be married to her old playfellow, young 
Mr. Algernon Gathers I 

When for any reason we turn our backs upon our native 
shore or native village, aiid wander out into the great 
world, nothing strikes us as so preposterous upon our return 
as the conduct of the children. The babies whom we left 
in arms, and who now look up in our faces responsible 
beings who know their Catechisms ; the boys who were 
playing peg-top, and who know so much more than we do 
ourselves, who have grown so wise, so far-sighted, who 
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are capable of giving tib such excellent advice! The 
Major, albeit a reasonable man, was not more exempt from 
this form of folly than another. To his perceptions Elly 
Mordaunt was still precisely twelve years old ; an agile, 
colt-like creature, with long active limbs, not too much 
embarrassed with drapery ; with grey, keenly inquisitive 
eyes, always widely opened; with a mutinous little 
mouth, prompt to utter audacious sayings ; with a dense 
crest of brown hair rising up from her forehead, and 
hanging in a tangled mane over her shoulders. Do what 
he would, it was impossible for him to conceive her under 
any other guise. That she should be a young lady- 
grown up, decorous, prettily behaved— seemed impossible ; 
that any one should talk 'of her getting married, pre- 
posterous and unnatural ; but that she should be actually 
engaged, and engaged to Algernon Gathers of all people 
upon earth, struck him with a cold chill, a dull sense of 
the anomalous and the incongruous, which he could hardly 
Jiimself account for. 

Apparently Lady Mordaunt — whose first mention of 
the subject, nece^arily short, had been speedily followed 
by a letter in which it had been dwelt upon at greater 
length — did not regard it herself with any particular 
complacency. She had had no hand in it, she assured 
him, in fact, until the news reached her a week before, no 
glimmering of such a notion had even distantly visited 
her imagination. It was a confession of stupidity, she 
admitted, but so it was. No doubt the young people had 
seen a good deal of one another. She had had Elly with 
her last winter at Mentone, where the Gathers' villa was 
one of the show things of the place. Young Gathers had 
been there, as he always was at that time of year, and 
had been attentive — very attentive — but as to the smallest 
symptom of any return upon her grand-daughter's side, 
she had not seen the ghost of a fraction. Flirtation was 
an accomplishment which Elly showed no disposition to 
acquire, and as for anything more serious, she would as 
soon have expected her to fall in love with the knob of 
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the nearest weather-oook. However, that the thing was 
an accomplished fact there was, unfortunately, no doubt 
In the end it must have been settled very suddenly. The 
young people had met again in the spring at Florence, 
where Eily had gone with her mother, and afterwards at 
Hombnrg, where the final understanding had come about. 
How it had been achieved, whether pressure hfiid been 
brought to bear upon the girl by her mother, or whether 
the young man had gone down upon his knees and 
threatened there and then to break a blood-vessel — he 
was supposed to be consumptive — unless she took pity on 
him, was more than she could say. It was not, he could 
imagine, a question that could be put in a letter. She 
expected to see EUy and her mother shortly, as they were 
to pass through Paris on their way to Mentone, and she 
would then be in a better position to judge how far it was 
the girl's own doing, and how far she had been egged into 
it by others. 

Plenty of people, Lady Mordaunt went on to observe, 
would tell you that it was an excellent marriage. The 
Gathers were nobodies, rather less than nobodies, this 
young man's grandfather having, she believed, arrived 
in London with the traditional half-crown in his pocket. 
Only retrograde old fogies, however, like herself, troubled 
their heads about such things nowadays. If a man had 
money enough, who cared where, how, or in what &shion 
it had been picked up ? This young man, it was sup- 
posed, would have between forty and fifty thousand a 
year when he came of age, which would be in a little 
more than a twelvemonth's time. He was quite present- 
able too, no doubt, and had the manners of a gentleman 
— so at least everybody seemed to consider. He was 
even supposed to be clever, though she was bound to say 
that she had never perceived any particular symptoms 
of it herself. He collected orchids, she knew, and she 
believed teapots, and sang a little, and painted a little, 
and discoursed about Art mtire than a little, aud was 
undoubtedly a very striking young man to look at in 
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the Romanesque and melodramatio style. Which of these 
various attractions and accomplishments, or whether all of 
them combined, had attracted her grand-daughter's affec- 
tions, was more than she could say. To so old a friend 
as himself — one whose discretion she could depend upon — 
she would not hesitate to say that she was disappointed, 
even bitterly disappointed. She had always believed 
that Elly had a soul above teapots, and that the mere- 
tricious attractions of a little self-satisfied petit-^aitre 
were the last that would have won her heart. One lived 
and learned, however ! There was nothing in which old 
people showed their folly more conspicuously than in 
thinking that they knew anything about the young people 
with whom they lived. You saw them go in and out ; 
you heard every word they uttered; you fancied you 
could peep into their very souls. And one fine day — piff 
paff I — ^you find that you know no more about them than 
if they were a set of young paroquets, and you an old 
blind buzzard! Meanwhile garrulity was evidently 
gaining upon her, which was another proof of dotage, 
and she would therefore only add that she hoped sin- 
cerely he would take her advioe and come to Paris, where, 
if she could promise him nothing else, she could at least 
assure him of a very hearty greeting from his affectionate 
old friend, Georgina F. Mordaunt. 

The Major was thinking about this letter as he talked 
along the street, throwing a glance from time to time at 
the marvels of the goldsmith's art which gleamed and 
glittered at him from the shop windows. He did not 
like the idea of this marriage one whit better than Lady 
Mordaunt, indeed, it seemed to him that the tone she 
took about it was altogether too light for the occasion, 
that some much more serious and strenuous effort ought 
to be made to hinder such a consummation from taking 
place. 

His life upon the other side of the globe had been so 
absolutely apart from his life in England that everything 
that had taken place before his last departure stood out 
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wrtb a yividness and sharpness which it certainly would 
not have possessed had the continuity of his days never 
been broken. There was hardly an incident of which he 
did not remember everything, down to the minutest 
particular. As regards Mordaunt, and all that had taken 
place in or near it, this retrospective vision was particu- 
larly clear. His recollection of Elly Mordaunt herself 
was, as has been said, even inconveniently so, seeing that 
it must soon give place to what in all probability would 
be an utterly different one. He had only to shut his eyes 
and there she was — grey eyes, tossed hair, mutinous 
mouth, short skirts— all complete as in a picture ! 

His recollection of her occasional playmate, Algernon 
Gathers, was hardly less vivid. Without even troubling 
himself to shut his eyes, he could see him ; the narrow 
handsome face ; the clear-cut regular features — too regular 
and clear-cut by far for his age — the great sombre eyes ; 
the unboylike look of superciliousness and suspicion. 
He had been a nasty upsetting little imp, in his elder 
acquaintance's candid opinion, puffed up with his pro- 
spective possessions, and the idolatry of an idiotic 
mother. A purse-proud man is bad enough, but a purse- 
proud boy is revolting I He had not even, in hU critic's 
eyes, those compensating qualities which are supposed 
to belong to the type. He had been a little coward, 
and a little liar, and it was that prejudiced person's 
opinion that he would in all probability prove to be 
a larger coward, and a larger liar now. He was not 
so lost to self-knowledge as to be unaware that, like 
many other excellent people, he was given to taking preju- 
dices, and that for one reason or another he had taken an 
unusually vehement one against young Master Gathers. 
From Lady Mordaunt's description — a portrait drawn 
avowedly by no partial hand — ^it was evident that ho 
must have altered considerably, and altered, no doubt, 
for the better. Let him have altered as much as he would , 
he had no business, in our hero's opinion, to have been 
allowed so much as to dream of marrying Elly Mordaunt. 
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There are moral and mental traits as unalterable as the 
shape of the eyes or the colour, of the skin, traits which 
no amount of scouring could remove. Though no stickler 
either for rank and position — rather inclining to demo- 
cratic views than otherwise — his feeling was that there 
was something about the case which savoured not re- 
motely of presumption — the sort of presumption which 
called for summary chastisement. 

The bare thought of those two together filled his mind 
with angry astonishment. She must have been egged 
into it, he thought, she would never surely have made 
such a choice of her own free will ? And yet again his 
recollections of Elly Mordaunt did not present her as a 
favourable subject for compulsion, especially at the hands 
of the Countess her mother ; added to which he had an 
uncomfortable recollection that she had by no means 
shared his view of Algernon Gathers, even in those by- 
gone days. Women, he reflected — and little Elly Mor- 
daunt, odd as the words sounded, was a woman now — 
were proverbially unaccountable, and in no respect more 
startlingly, disagreeably unaccountable than in the beings 
whom they select to expend their affections upon. 

Meanwhile he was getting rather tired of the subject, 
which had occupied his mind with tiresome persistency 
ever since he first heard of it. He was tired too, as new 
arrivals in Paris are apt to be, of the endless babble and 
clatter, the eye-wearying brilliancy and glitter of its 
streets. Seeing therefore a flight of steps in the distance, 
he made for them. They led, he found, to the doorway 
of a church. He did not trouble himself to look for its 
name, nor yet to push aside the rather uninviting-looking 
brown curtain which hung before the doorway, but seated 
himself outside in an angle where a low wall afforded a 
seat, and where a projecting buttress of masonry made 
a convenient shelter against the wind. 

His India-nurtured blood felt comforted by the warmth 
of the sunshine, now he could get it without the cutting 
blast which had met him at every corner of the street 
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below, and lie stayed there for some time, sunning himself 
on the steps, smoking his cigar, and watching the kaleido- 
scope varieties of Parisian life which presented themselves 
upon the asphalte below. A funeral cortege happened to 
be passing, and attracted his attention. He was not 
aware that funerals constitute one of the perquisities of 
Government, but the fashion in which it was conducted 
commended itself to his approbation, The black car, 
despite some unnecessary bedizenment, was certainly an 
improvement upon that monstrosity of wooden pegs and 
grimy feathers, within which the subject of the British 
Crown is conveyed to his last home. The official, too, 
with the cocked hat, black stockings and a sword, who 
walked before the chief mourners, might be a trifle 
ridiculous, but he also was surely an improvement upon 
the preposterous being in cotton gloves and crape weepers 
who serves our countrymen as the emblem of official woe. 

Though cold, the day was brilliant, and Paris that 
morning was at her freshest, with a certain air of youth- 
fulness and guilelessness about her splashing fountains 
and evergreen-decked squares, which those intimately 
acquainted with that mature enchantress find not a little 
diverting. The Major was not at all acquainted with 
her, but he, too, was considerably diverted. He had a 
commendable desire, moreover, to improve his knowledge 
— to steep himself, as it were, in the Parisian elixir — and 
in pursuance of this desire presently plunged down sundry 
dark-looking alleys, and up and down numerous steep 
flights of stairs, with the result of after a while losing his 
way, and having to appeal to the charity of passers-by, 
generally stout dames with baskets on their arms, who, 
mollified by his politeness, took pity upon him, and con- 
ducted him back to the regions of the recognizable. 

In pursuance of the same idea he also ^travelled half 
over Paris upon a succession of omnibuses, taking tickets 
at a multiplicity of offices for places whose very names 
were utterly unknown to him. Lady Mordaunt had 
named Ave o*cluck as the hour at which he was to call 
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at her hotol, and he had therefore abnndance of time in 
which to pursue these interesting and original investi- 
gations. That tinge of democratic sentiment which had 
suryived his Indian experiences, was not a little edified 
by that fine republican admixture of which these vehicles 
constitute the visible and recognizable embodiment. The 
ladies in velvets and sables, and the ladies in cotton skirts 
and pleated caps ; the gentlemen in superfine broadcloth, 
and the gentlemen in patched boots and blue blouses, the 
gentlemen of the latter denomination sitting luxuriously 
too, in all the dignity of possession, and the gentlemen 
of the former standing upon the step of the vehicle, or 
clutching frantically at the woodwork to hinder them- 
selves from being precipitated into the street. Chivalry 
he observed to be somewhat at a discount, more so even 
than in a London omnibus, and when upon one occasion 
he ceded his place to a stout lady, who, unable to find one, 
had stood helplessly in front of him, swaying like a captive 
balloon with every movement of the vehicle, he observed 
a gleam oi sudden astonishment steal irresistibly over the 
faces of his fellow-travellei-s. 

In due time he reached Lady Mordaunt*s hotel, and 
was shown by a waiter to her apartment, which was upon 
the second floor. It was a pretty little suite of rooms, 
with a great deal of gilding, and no less than six curtains, 
four thick and two thin to every window. In spite of 
these defences, and of the sunlight which was streaming 
in a thin but vivid streak along one of the walls, he found 
his old iriend upon her knees before a small stove, 
trying with a pair of bellows to induce some logs of wood 
to emit a blaze, and the first words she addressed to him 
were a complaint of the cold. 

•* I am reduced to the position of a stoker I " she ex- 
claimed tragically, seating herself with an air of exhaustion 
in an arm-chair and allowing him to take the bellows out 
of her hand and apply himself to the task. " If I allow 
my attention to be divei'ted ten minutes from those 
ridiculous morsels of wood, the room becumes an ice-house. 
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Thank Heaven, I shall not have muoh more of it ! Next 
Tuesday I stai*t for Men tone. And you ? How are you ? 
Put that implement down and let me look at you. You 
are not looking at all well, do you know; not at all. 
You are very thin, you look a great deal older than you 
have any right to do. Well, well, I forgot, perhaps it is 
not to he wondered at. You will get better after a while, 
no doubt. And your plans — what are they? Sit down 
there and tell me everything — everything." 

The Major, who had by this time suoceeded in inducing 
the semblance of an illumination to break out over the 
surface of the logs, laid down his bellows and turned to face 
his friend. Five jears had made less differenoe in her than 
it had in him. Her eyes were not less blue, or less bright 
than formerly, and though the lines around them might 
have deepened a little here and there, her face upon the 
whole had gained in placidity during the interval. That 
nobility of expression, which was always its reigning 
characteristic, was deepened, too, rather than impaired 
by the lapse of years. She might amuse herself with 
grumbling, l)ut one had a feeling that it was mainly 
superficial. The deepest deeps were rarely disturbed. 

" My plans ? " he said, replying to the question easiest 
answered. **As usual they are of the most eminently 
prosaic description. I am simply going back to India. 
Only upon this occasion I am not going there quite 
direct. I have two months before I need sail, and after 
paying my respects to you, I was thinking of trying to 
improve my mind a little. You have always told me 
that I was an utter barbarian in matters of Art, so I am 
going now to try and let in a little light in that direction. 
I was thinking of going to Florence and Borne, then, if I 
have any time left, to Naples, where I propose relaxing 
my mind exhausted by so much art, over the zoologic 
station there. After which I am afraid it will be time 
to take the steamer for Alexandria.'* 

'* So I You have laid out quite a neat little programme 
for yourself, have yuu not ? Only, my dear friend, my 
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very, very dear friend, let me modify it a little. Come 
first to Mentone I Eemember how long it is since I have 
seen yon. Surely yon owe me a little of your time? 
Will yon escort me there on Tuesday next ? Say yes ! 
You would, if you only knew what a true kindness to me 
your doing so would be." 

He hesitated a little. " There is nothing in the world I 
should like better, of course," he said slowly. Only " 

"Only what?" 

" Well, I had not thought of staying in Paris so long, 
for one thing." 

"Long I To-day is Wednesday; there are only six 
days, therefore, till next Tuesday. You don't mean to 
tell me that any young man in the world would be at a 
loss to occupy himself for six days in Paris ? '* 

" I suppose not." 

•* Of course not. And you talk of Art I Come to- 
morrow and I will introduce you to a delightful young 
man, a particular favourite of mine, who will put you com- 
pletely au courant. He has the whole world of modern 
French art at his finger's end; literally at his finger's 
end." 

" I have been to the Louvre I " the Major replied in a 
tone of self-justification. 

"The Louvre I What is the Louvre? Tourists go 
there I M. Alaric Brown will take you to any studio you 
wish. He knows all the artists, from J6r6me himself 
downwards." 

"I don't think, if I remained, it would be on that 
account." 

" Well, remain upon my account ; that will be infinitely 
better. You have no idea what it is to me to see you, or 
what a disappointment it would be to lose sight of you 
again so soon. Promise, too, that you will come to Men- 
tone. I only wish I could ask you to come to my own 
little abode there, but it is a scrap, hardly fit fur even 
one reasonably sized human being to inhabit. My 
daughter-in-law and granddaughter^ too, are already 
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there. They went on before me last week. There is an 
hotel, however, close by, where — knowing yonr unsociable 
ways — I have no doubt you will be much happier, and 
whence you will condescend to come and see me from 
time to time. Don't refuse. Believe me, I need a little 
consolation. You will find EUy, too. You have not for- 
gotten little Elly, have you? Big EUy — she has grown 
a giantess." There were no more direct allusions to 
recent events. 

The Major replied gravely that he had not at all forgot- 
ten Elly. Nevertheless he hesitated. There were many 
things which induced him to fall in with this programme, 
but there were others which made it singularly distaste- 
ful, the very charm of those earlier associations making 
him shrink fantastically from imperilling them. In the 
end, however, he gratified Lady Mordaunt by agreeing to 
do what sLe wished ; promising to remain in Paris until 
the following Tuesday, and to escort her then to Mentone, 
leaving the duration of his stay to be determined by 
future considerations. After all, it was always upon the 
Toad to Italy, he reflected, and he need not remain an 
hour longer than he liked. 

Next day he called again, according to her orders, and 
was introduced to M. Alaric Brown, who amiably offered 
to call for him upon the following afternoon at any hour 
he liked after three o'clock, and inoculate him, as far as 
so crude a disciple could be inoculated in so short a time, 
into the mystenes of Parisian Art. 

M. Alaric Brown was a short, rather stout, but par- 
ticularly alert young gentleman, who condescended to 
occupy a stool in a Government oflfice, but whose real 
predilections were for the Fine Arts, which he cultivated 
in his leisure hours, and which his friends assured him 
only required further assiduity upon his part in order to 
place him quite in the first rank of contemporary talent. 
Over and above this proof of genius, his two chief sources 
of self-congratulation were his English birth and his pro- 
found acquaintanceship with the world of Paris, Brown 
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tindonbiedly is an English name, and M. Alaric Brown's 
grandfather had been an EDglishman who had married 
and settled in France. His son, however, had forsworn 
that side of his nationality, which had lapsed into 
oblivion nntil revived by the grandson, who found it in 
some respects advantageous to his status as a man of 
fashion. He dressed in the height of English tailoring — 
as English tailoring is understood in Paris ~ was authori- 
tative upon sport, as an Englishman was bound to be ; 
kept a large collection of whips and walking-sticks in his 
apartments ; likewise a bull-dog which he called ** Billee," 
and of which he was evidently afraid. 

Under the guidance of this accomplished young gentle- 
man, the Major was taken to several exhibitions which 
had recently opened their doors to a discriminating 
public. The first of these was a very sumptuous afiEair, 
approached through ante-chambers abounding in plush- 
covered sofas^ and watched over by attendants in satin 
knee-breeches with gold lace upon the sleeves of their 
coats. The other was in a narrower street, and was, his 
guide informed him« more '* modest " altogether. Judging 
by the first delineation of the human form which met his 
eye the Major felt a little inclined to cavil at the correct- 
ness of the epithet, but in the end let it pass unchallenged. 
His new acquaintance also took him to the studios of 
various artists, with whom he appeared to be upon terms 
of considerable intimacy, and who all joked him about his 
artistic achievements, which seemed to be a recognized 
subject of studio banter. Prom the conversation of these 
gentlemen, and M. Brown's comments thereon, our hero 
was enlightened upon a good many details with regard to 
what may be called the backstairs regions of contemporary 
art, some of which astonished him not a little. Indeed, 
on not a few points, social as well as artistic, M. Brown's 
remarks were a revelation to him, a fact which evidently 
gave no slight satisfaction to that well-informed young 
gentleman, who was not insensible to the glory of acting 
as pioneer and exponent of the Parisian mysteries to a 
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personage who, however distinguifihed in his own line, 
was confessedlj in such matters a mere infant in arms as 
compared with himself. 

If his first impression was one of abounding variety, 
onr Major's last impression of Paris was one of decided 
and, as it appeared to him, oppressive monotony. Before 
the five days which he had promised to wait for Lady 
Mordaunt were over, he felt that he had seen enongh of 
it. It seemed to him — very absurdly of course — as if of 
late he had seen nothing but endless repetitions of the 
same things; the same eternal many-storied white houses ; 
the same entrances, with the same dingy curtains, and 
the same cross-faced woman in the same smart cap ; the 
same tafe% with the same gar^ona; the same gentlemen 
drinking coffee or absinthe, and glancing with the same 
air of leisurely impertinence at the passers-by ; the same 
caricatures in half a hundred print-shops : the same super- 
ficial intelligence in half a thousand faces. In every 
theatre — and he made a point of going to a different one 
each evening — the same plots, the same jests, the same 
perpetual and, as it seemed to him, wearisome iterations, 
upon the same well-worn themes. What did astonish 
him was the ever fresh interest shown by those about him 
in what to him in so brief a period had already become 
threadbare. Knowing no better explanation, he set it 
down provisionally to the score of Gallic frivolity. They 
had probably nothing better to do I he reflected. 

According to previous agreement he met Lady Mor- 
daunt upon the Tuesday morning at the Qare de Lyon, 
and they travelled south together. 

It had turned grey as well as cold in Paris the last 
few days, which added to the unfavourable impression 
with which that capital of all conceivable delights had 
inspired him. This coldness and greyness pursued them 
during the earlier part of their journey, and seemed to 
gather intensity at Lyons, which was viewed through 
the unbecoming medium of a violent snowstorm. The 
sun, however, which to their perceptions had never risen 
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at all, went down with dazzling splendour behind the 
blistered hills of Provence, and when next morning they 
awoke in Mai seilles, where upon Lady Mordaunt's account 
they bad decided upon sleeping, it was upon a Mediter- 
ranean blue as tradition herself could inspire, upon a 
horizon which glowed and quivered with superfluous 
sunshine, upon all that matchless combination of light, 
life, colour, vegetation, which in winter makes that 
thirteen hours' journey the most effective bit of travelling 
to be found, probably, upon the face of the earth. 

It was dark by the time they reached Mentone, and 
having seen Lady Mordaunt started to her villa, which was 
at some distance from the railway, the Major had barely 
time to reach his hotel in order to make one of a meagre 
and rather disconsolate-looking company, chiefly of elderly 
ladies, gathered round one end of an enormously long 
table, which stretched itself in gloomy but prophetic 
fashion the entire length of the apartment. Late as the 
hour was, one of the windows was open, and in the 
intervals of his neighbours* chirping, he could hear the 
grinding roll of the surf, as it picked up all the loose stones 
and pebbles within reach, carried them in for some 
distance upon its shoulders, and then, with a sudden 
impulse of petulance, flung them down noisily upon the 
shore again. He walked a little while along the edge of 
this same querulous sea afterwards, and smelt its fragrance, 
which did not strike him as ambrosial, and looked at the 
twinkling galaxies of light, set, like so many stunted 
candelabra, at intervals along the nearly invisible line of 
coast. Then it grew chilly, and he went indoors, and 
shortly afterwards to bed, where he dreamed that he was 
walking by himself along the shore near Colt's Head, and 
that a large fish lay stranded there, of a species unknown, 
it seemed to him, to science. And that he hurried to the 
spot to secure it, but when he came near, he saw to his 
astonishment and discomfiture that it was no other than 
that anatomically impossible creature a mermaid, for in 
its hand it held a comb, and from its head fell a quantity 
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of light brown hair. And he tried to catch it, wondering, 
as he did so, what in the world Professor Jenkyll would 
say when he saw it ; but it foiled him and darted away 
like a thing of quicksilver into the water. And just as 
it was disappearing under the surface it turned suddenly 
round with a laugh upon its face, and then he saw that it 
was no other than little Elly Mordaunt ! 
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CHAPTER n. 

He thought of his dream when he awoke next morning, 
and laughed a little over it. It certainly stimulated his 
curiosity to see her again, which was already suflficiently 
lively. He could not well intrude upon Lady Mordaunt 
before four o'clock in the aftenioon he thought, not know- 
ing that upon the Hiviera all social institutions are ante- 
dated at least an hour. He spent the interval in wandering 
about and getting acquainted with this gay little sana- 
torium into which he had dropped. As far as he could 
see, there were not many signs of mortality about. Here 
and there some pale or flushed face looked up at him out 
of bath-chairs, and from sheltered nooks in the comers of 
the cli£^ but the general effect was cheerful enough. The 
masses of flowers were really surprising. The autumn 
rains, as it happened, had that season been a little late, 
and everything which had been waiting impatiently for 
their coming had burst into sudden blossom. It seemed 
as if the 20th of November was quite the recognized 
moment for the opening of the floral season. 

Towards four o'clock he directed his steps to Lady 
Mordaunt's villa, the position of which he had ascertained 
the previous evening. As its mistress had declared, it 
was certainly a diminutive abode. It stood by itself in 
the midst of a small and excessively steep strip of garden, 
which was approached from the road through a white gate, 
upon the posts of which the name — "Les Avants" — 
appeared in black paint. A very bright little garden it 
was, that wealth of vegetation which had already taken 
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him ly surprise, and which seemed to fling defiance at the 
almanac, being well represented here. There were roses, 
red, yellow, and white ; creepers of varieties nnknown to 
him dandled abont from wall and branch, and as he was 
passing upwards a great fragrant mass of yellow mimosa 
swung itself with a sort of bluflf hospitality right across 
his face. 

The house, or cottage, stood upon an artificially levelled 
piece of ground cut out of the rock, which rose behind it 
like a wall, encircled and apparently supported at the 
base by a green-latticed enclosure, also over-climbed by 
creepers. All the doors and windows opening upon the 
gravel, the Major felt some little doubt as to which of 
these apertures was intended to be approached by visitors, 
but at last decided in favour of one which was already 
partially open, and to the side of which hung a bell- 
handle attached to the inside wall by a twisted chain. 

This handle he pulled, without, however, producing any- 
sound; pmlled it again, and again waited, but still no one 
came, nothing happened. He was about to essay it a third 
time, when his attention was arrested by a sound of sing- 
ing from the rock immediately above his head, followed 
by a light noise of falling sand and pebbles, and the foot- 
steps of some one approaching. 

He looked up, and — exactly as in the opening scene of 
an opera— saw a young man about to ^descend a nearly 
perpendicular flight of steps hewn out of the rock, singing 
to himself as he did so. If anything the appearance of 
this young man was rather more suggestive of the stage 
than was the mode of his approach. He was not, it is 
true, arrayed like a troubadour or a Greek god, his legs 
were not bare, and he neither carried a crook nor balanced 
a thyrsus, but had he done either of these things, he oould 
hardly, in the ultra-Britannic eyes of our Major, have 
looked less like an ordinary visitor, and more like a vision 
irom the operatic boards. His head, defined against the 
deep blue of the sky behind, was covered with a flat cap 
of dull orange hue, his clothes were light-coloured, his 
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collar, which was loose, was tied with a necktie of the same 
colour as his cap, and in his hand he carried a mass of 
some brilliantly scarlet, tropical-looking flower, which, 
flung back over his shoulder, stood out in audacious 
splendour full against the sky. 

The young man's face, moreover, was even more striking 
than his clothes, his burden, or his background. It 
seemed diflfioult to conceive that anything so realistic of 
the dreams of love-lorn maidens was to be found in solid 
every-day flesh and blood. Had the Appollino, or Paris 
as first beheld by Helen, taken it into their heads to 
appear in modern guise in a Men tonese garden, they would 
doubtless have presented some such appearance as that 
presented by the young man who was at that moment 
descending Lady Mordaunt's steps. 

The Major — who being no better-looking than his 
neighbours, had a natural disdain for exceptional masculine 
beauty — settled it in his own mind that the new-comer 
must be an Italian, probably a singer, dancer, painter, or 
something of that sort, wondering as he did so what the 
deuce the impudent jackanapes meant by coming to call 
upon ladies in that free-and-easy fashion P 

He had plenty of time to observe the phenomenon, as, 
in spite of another indignant pull at the bell, no one came 
near the door. Upon his side the young man overhead 
seemed in no particular hurry to descend, but came 
leisurely down step by step, humming, and looking about 
him with a smile as he did so. Upon the last flight, 
however, he made a halt, and his eyes, which had hitherto 
been roving over the garden, suddenly concentrated them- 
selves upon the figure at the door. Hardly had he done 
so, before, interrupting himself in the middle of a bar, he 
ran do^-n the remaining steps, and up to the surprised 
John Lawrence, his hand outstretched in friendly greeting. 

** My dear Major ! Why, of course, it must be you ! 
HoTi stupid of me not to think of it immediately ! How 
are you? Don't stay pulling at that ridiculous chain. 
The bell, if there ever was a bell, has been taken down 
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long ago. There is an electric one somewhere or other, 
but the creepers have got hold of it and smothered it. 
We won't stop to look for it, however, but come round to 
the drawing-room window. Excuse my arms being so 
full. Thici is a new Nicaraguan creeper which has come 
out for the first time, that I am bringing in triumph to 
show Lady Elly. Isn't it sumptuous ? " 

While this explanation was going on, the Major had 
time to collect his wits and to realize who ivas speaking 
to him. He had done so, in fact, almost at the first word. 
The handsome man was not bo utterly unlike the hand- 
some boy that, upon a nearer view, he had any difficulty 
in recognizing Algernon Gathers. The greatest change — 
a change amounting to a transformation — was the difference 
of expression. In place of that supercilious distrust which 
had made the boy's face, with all its beauty, almost 
repulsive, the man's face seemed to exhale good-humour 
and geniality at every pore. There was an air of fragility 
about him which argued, perhaps, no great vital force. 
Even with this qualification, however, the first impulse of 
any unprejudiced spectator would have been sheer admira- 
tion, if not something like involuntary envy, at so brilliant 
an embodiment of youth, prosperity, and masculine good 
looks at the very highest point of their respective attain- 
ment. 

Major Lawrence, as we know, could hardly be called an 
unprejudiced spectator, yet even he was taken by surprise, 
not so much by the young man's good looks, as by the 
quite unlooked-for exhibition of cordiality towards himself. 
Feeling, as he did, no great kindness towards young Mr. 
Gathers, feeling that had he had the power of doing so, 
that brilliant young gentleman would have been sent to 
the right-about with the shortest possible delay, it was 
perha]>s natural that he should have made up his mind 
that this unamiable sentiment would be returned by its 
recipient, as it certainly had been in more youthful days. 
Apparently it was not so. Whatever animosity the boy 
Gathers might have chtribhed, the man Gathers had 
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evidently forgotten all about it, and was "prepared to l»e 
as friendly as an adopted son of the bourse was bound to 
be to one of its oldest friends. 

No one was in the sitting-room when they entered, so 
the bell was rung, and in answer to yonng Mr. Gathers' 
inquiry, a maid who appeared said that Lady Mordaunt 
would be down in a few minutes, and that Lady Eleanor, 
she believed, was in the garden. 

"In the garden? Then I think, if you'll excuse me, 
Major, I'll go out and look for her. To tell you the 
honest truth," he added, with a laugh, as the maid left 
the room, ** I shake in my shoes whenever I am left alone 
with Lady Mordaunt, without EUy or her mother to pro- 
tect me. I know the dear old lady privately wishes me at 
Jericho ! Addio, for the moment," and before the Major 
had time to answer had he intended to do so, the young 
man had vanished through the window. 

He had hardly disappeared before the door opened and 
Lady Mordaunt came in. She glanced round the room 
with an air of surptise as she shook hands with her guest. 
** Alone ? " she said. '' I thought I heard voices as I came 
down the stairs ? " 

" You did. Your Young Gathers was here. He 

has jnst gone through that window into the garden." 

" You may finish your sentence — my grandson-elect, I 
suppose that was what you were going to say ? There is 
no use blinking the matter, seeing that he is accepted, 
and it is therefore out of our hands, and no wishing or 
not wishing will avail to undo it. Well, what do you 
think of him now that you have seen him ? " she went on, 
settling herself as she spoke in a corner of the sofa, and 
administering a corrective thump to one of the cushions 
before placing it behind her back. 

** He appears a good deal improved — in — well, in ap- 
pearance," the Major said with a gulp. 

" Improved in appearance I Merciful powers I Is that 
all you can find to say ? Improved in appearance ! Why, 
he was always about a hundred times too good-looking ! " 
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** He used to look so snllen, I mean. Now he looks 
beaming, satisfied, a perfect picture of amiability." 

'* Humph ! Odd that he should be satisfied, isn't it?" 
Lady Mordaunt gave another corrective thump to her 
sofa-cushion. " What do most people require, I should 
like to know, to satisfy them ? If to be rich enough to 
gratify every idiotic fancy you take into your head ; if to 
be twenty years of age, and as vain and handsome as a 
peacock ; if to be going to be marrried to a girl who is 
about a hundred thousand times too good for you ; if all 

that doesn't make a man satisfied, all I can say is 

Why, EUy ! I didn't know you were in the house. Zelie 
said you had gone into the garden.** 

John Lawrence sprang from his chair with a feeling of 
keen excitement as the young girl entered. She was very 
tall, taller even than she had promised to be, but hid first 
impression was that she had not quite kept to her youthful 
promise of beauty. He was not disappointed exactly, 
still he made a mental note of the fact. Her face, it is 
true, had wonderfully little changed, so little that there 
would have been no question about recognizing her 
wherever and whenever they might have met. Her grey 
eyes had their old widely-opened look of inquiry, their 
old straightforward cordial expression, and her hair, in 
defiance of fashion, was brushed up as of yore from her 
forehead, and gathered into a loose knot at the back. In 
other respects she was certainly changed. Her expression 
was less confident, more reserved, and her mouth had 
quite lost those little mutinous, mirth-provokitig curves, 
which had been so characteristic of the child EUy. So 
completely had this formed part of his mental vibion of 
her, that the absence of it seemed to her old friend to 
leave a vague sense of want and inoompleteness. Her 
figure was still i at her angular, and, tall as she was, she 
looked as if she might yet be growing. She would not 
probably have been pronounced at first sight, or by a 
casual observer, a particularly pretty girl, yet there was 
a certain maidenly stateliness about her, which, combined 
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with an air of alertness, gave character and individuality 
to her looks and even a certain dignity to her shyness. 
Elly the child had been totally free from shyness, but 
Elly the maiden, as the Major at once perceived with 
surprise, was certainly shy, and this shyness lent a 
restraint, and, as he afterwards found, an occasional touch 
of awkwardness to her manner. It did not, however, 
prevent her from coming forward now with all her old 
cordiality to greet him. 

" I am so glad you have oome, so very, very glad," she 
said, and her truth-telling eyes echoed the sentiment to 
the uttermost. 

"And I am very glad to find myself here, and to see 
you again,'* he replied ; and then there was a pause as 
they mutually looked at each other. 

" You have not altered. Lady Elly ! " he said consider- 
ingly- 

"Not altered?" she echoed with a sort of dismay. 
** Not altered?" 

"Not much. You have grown a woman, of course; 
but your face is just the same.*' 

" So I tell her," her grandmother joined in from the 
sofa. "Why she should object bo particularly to the 
information I cannot imagine ! " 

" Because— only because— I thought I had altered," the 
girl said, turning away a little, as if embarrassed. There 
was another momentary pause, which was broken by 
Lady Mordaunt. 

"That young man of yours is out there looking for 
you," she said drily, " It seems Zelie had told him you 
were in the garden." 

" Did she ? Then if she said so perhaps I had better 
go," her grand-daughter answered, without, however, 
immediately proceeding to do so. 

" I can't, of course, engage that he is there still. The 
garden is not of colossal dimensions, and he can hardly 
have been all this time discovering that you were not in 
it. Possibly he may have gone again, finding that " 
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•'No he has not; he is here," S€ud a voice at the 
window, and young Mr. Gathers entered, taking oflf his 
orange cap with a graceful sweep as he did so. •' Good 
morning, Lady Mordaunt ; I hope you are rested after 
your journey ? I found Major Lawrence pulling at that 
brazen impostor outside the door, so took the liberty of 
bringing him in through the window. Then led by a 
false report of Zelie's, I went out, and was wandering 
disconsolately along the edge of your territory, when I 
was pounced upon by that portentous old bore, Marjorl- 
banks, who discoursed to me for a quarter of an hour 
about some universal Kivieran petition he insists upon 
presenting to the French Government, placing before 
them the heinousness of their conduct in not forthwith 
abolishing Monte Cailo, etcetera! He wants, it seems, 
everybody's signature, and especially yours, and called 
upon me to get it for him. I modestly suggested that he 
would do better to appeal to you himself, but he seemed 
fo think he could accomplish some end by continuing to 
maunder on upon the subject to me. I was despairing of 
escaping, when by good luck some one else came along 
the road, and my old man of the sea rushed madly away 
>n pursuit, and I escaped. Come and see something I 
have left outside in the verandah for you," he added, in a 
quick aside to EUy, who was near him. ** Don't you want 
to see what it is ? " he added beseechingly. ** Please say 
you do I " 

She coloured a little, but mov^d without hesitation 
towards the window, and they went out together. 

*' I've made up my mind about one thing," Lady Mor- 
daunt said in a tune of intense ixritation as the two figures 
disappeared round the corner. " So I may as well tell it 
you at once." 

** And that is ? " the Major said inquiringly. 

** Simply that she is in love with him ; but excessively in 
love with him ! There can be no question abuut it. None I " 

"What makes you think that? You didn't seem to 
think so in Paris ? " he asked quickly. 
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" Everything ! nothing ! The things she says, the 
things she doesn't say ; the way she looks, the way she 
doesn't look ; I hadn't seen them together, remember, for 
nearly a year. No, there's no use in our disguising the 
truth from ourselves, it will not only be an eminently 
sucoessful marriage from a worldly point of view, but it 
will be a— /ot;c-ma/cA/" and Lady Mordaunt dropped her 
two hands and opened tbeir palms widely, with the air of 
one who annonnoes some utterly crushing disaster. 

John Lawrence made no answer, but the gloom of his 
face more than reflected hers. " If it is to be, I suppose 
one ought to rejoice that it is so ? " he said at last, 
gloomily. 

** You may rejoice as much as you choose I I entirely 
decline to do anything of the sort. If it were not her 
own doing I could face it better. Something might 
happen. There would always be a hope that it might be 
broken off. As it is, nothing short of an earthquake or a 
providential pestilence, that I can see, will avail to rid us 
of him I" 

" He seems to be — well — very amiably intentioned," the 
Major said, heroically. 

"Amiably intentioned I He is abominably amiably 
intentioned I He is aniability itself in a coat and a pair 
of trousers! He was here for an hour last night, and 
made himself quite detestably agreeable^ He possesses 
all the social attributes; he is an Antinous and an 
Admirable Crichton rolled in one ! I assure you his 
conversation was perfectly dazzling; it had all the 
sparkle and brilliancy of a Palais Royal ornament. Oh, 
he is a delightful young man ! " and Lady Mordaunt took 
up her sofa-cushion again by the two comers, and shook 
it vindictively. 

Half an hour later the Major was returning througb the 
garden on his way to the hotel. He looked for the two 
young people, but failed to see anything of them. A little 
fui-ther on, however, he was passing under a wall, beyond 
which extended a piece of waste ground, as yet unbuilt 
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ovor, and studded at close intervals with large olive-trees. 
Under the vaporous shadow of one of these he caught 
sight of the two he was in search of, she seated upon a 
low wall, he upon a large loose rock at her feet. The 
young man's face A^as upturned and laughing, his white 
teeth gleamed brilliantly as he talked; evidently some 
excellent jest was the subject of his discourse. The 
other face did not appear to be entirely responsive to this 
humorous appeal. It was sober to seriousness, the grey 
eyes looking downwards with an expression almost of 
disapproval. Suddenly, however, the disapproval, if dis- 
approval it were, seemed to lift, melt, and vanish away. 
More and more the face softened; an expression half- 
reluctant, half-admiring, wholly tender and loving, irradi- 
ating it like a ray of sunlight. The Major turned away 
with a sense of unendurable disgust and kicked a large 
pebble whiclb happened to be lying near his foot into the 
sea. There was no question about it, he said to himself 
savagely. Lady Mordaunt was perfectly right. It would 
be a love-match ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

By tbe end of his first day at Mentone John Lawrence 
had made up his mind that he would leave again im- 
mediately — as soon, in fact, as civility to Lady Mordaunt 
admitted of his doing so. He did not, he told himself, 
like the place. It was pretty enough in its way, still he 
did not like it. It was a mere teacup with a crowd of 
wretched invalids crowded together like ants at the 
bottom, and a wall of ro<;ks all round which none of them 
could ever climb. It was sheer waste of time spending 
any of his fast-vanishing leave in such a spot, when there 
were dozens of places infinitely more worth visiting 
awaiting him further on. No, he would not delay. Why 
should he? there was nothing to detain him, he was as 
free as air, and it was rather absurd if a man could not 
make U8»e of his own freedom without consulting other 
people. 

At the end of a we€(k, however, he had not gone, and 
by that time a certain disinclination to move, which he 
had once or twioe before experienced, seemed to have 
overtaken him. Some part of that familiar charm which 
had made Mordaunt more of a home than any place he 
had ever had a right to call by that name, seemed to 
renew itself under these altered circumstances. Every 
morning he made up his mind that he would start next 
day for Genoa, and every night, after spending the even- 
ing at Les Avanttf, he remembered, as he walked back to 
his hutel, that he had forgotten to announce that inten- 
tion. Lady Helversdale had returned to England the 
day after her mother-in-law's arrival, so that Lady Moi- 
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daunt and her grand-daughter were alone at the villa, 
and expected to be alone for at least a month. After 
balancing the matter in his own mind for some days, the 
Major all at once, for no assignable reason, arrived at 
exactly an opposite decision from his previous one, and 
decided upon remaining where he was for the present. 
Thei'e waa no use, he told himself, in fussing. As for 
picture-galleries, even if he remained a month — and he 
bad no intention of staying as long — tbere would be plenty 
of time for ihem^ and as for scenery, everybody knew that 
there was no limit to the scenery to be seen along the 
shores of the Mediterranean I 

One thing he was clear about not liking, and that was 
his hotel. It had filled up rapidly since the night of his 
arrival, and was more celebrated for the number of bed- 
rooms it contained, than for the tranquillity which it 
bestowed npon their inmates. Partly at Lady Mordaunt's 
suggestion, partly because the idea fitted with his own 
bent for solitude, he betook himself and his properties 
at the end of a week to & couple of room^, situated in a 
house half-way up the side of the hill which rose behind 
Les Avants. There were some five hundred steps, more 
or less, to be climbed before attaining his abode, and for 
this and other reasons it had not been taken thnt season, 
and the proprietor was willing to let a portion of it, even 
upon the understanding that the tenant was free to give 
it up if he chose at a day's notice; No one could call 
it a convenient situation, but the position when attaint d 
was superb. From the little brown balcony which ran 
round two sides of the house, and overhung the declivity, 
you looked straight on to the roofs of the houses below, 
and over their crowded confusions, to the blue sweep 
and splendour of the bay, the Cap Martin — usually to 
Mentonese observation bounding everything to westward 
— sinking into its proper place as a long green tongue of 
Imd with woods running seaward, washed upon both 
sides by low blue waves, danced over here and there with 
points of white. 
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Upon ibis balcony it became our Major's habit to imbibe 
his morning cup of coffee, and smoke his morning cigar. 
At the back of the house, mounting so suddenly that a 
few yards off it came to be on a level with the upper 
windows, there ran a small lauc, paved with loose stones, 
and shut in upon either side with a high wall, in which 
were two d<>ors, one opening into the garden of the house 
he occupied, the other into another, and larger one upon 
the other bide. This garden s emed to be chiefly given 
up to pumpkins, lolling globose heads along the ground, 
and was overnhadowed by a couple of immense loquat 
trees, while in the centre stood a small mysterious pink 
house, with a solitary aperture tightly shut in by a pair 
of green discoloured contre-vents. It was never apparently 
visited by any owner, but there was a gardener who 
possessed a fine bcoitone voice, which could be beard 
sounding, now from a tomato patch, now from a clump 
of cassias or loquats, half extinguie^hed as he stooped to 
ply his avocations, but anon booming into sadden resonance 
as he stood upright. This man— his name John dis- 
covered to be Giacomo— possessed in addition to his 
baritone voice a wife, whose magnificent black eyes used 
to come flashing up the lane as she appeared, carrying her 
husband's dinner in a striped red pocket-handkerchief, 
whereupon the two used to adjourn together to eat it in 
the shadow of one of the walls. 

Bather to his own astonishment the Major developed a 
considerable liking for all this. He liked to sit upon the 
balcony, and watch the lizards darting hither and thither, 
their vibrant tongues outstretched in search of flies, 
coming nearer and nearer, until one, more audacious than 
the rest, would perhaps cross his foot, or vanish with a 
crackling noise under his newspaper. It amused him to 
speculate upon the ways of Giacomo and his wife Battista 
and through them, of the other Giacomoe and Battistas; 
to listen, however unavailingly, to their talk, and return 
a friendly nod to their beaming salutations. He took, 
too, with fresh keennesii to his old pursuits, and ^pent a 
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good many idle hours amongst the olive-yards and upon 
the stony ridges of the hills, getting intinlate with the 
ways of Mentonese ants, and authoritative as regards the 
habits of that socially important person the Trap-door 
spider, who, if aware of its own distinction, must be 
gratified at so notable a triumph over immemorial pre- 
judices. 

Better still he liked to get into that region of absolute 
stoniness which lends so peculiar a character to the hills 
about Men tone. It had been a surprise to him to find 
such possibilities of wildness, almost savagery, so near the 
beaten track. Warm as it continued to be in the valleys 
and upon the littoral, a good deal of snow had fallen up 
here since his arrival, and there were rock pockets and 
unsunned recesses full of it Where the olives cease, 
and the reign of pure rock begins, these hills are crossed 
and recrossed with minute foot-paths, scratched rather 
than worn, in vi bible altogether in some lights, and 
coming out stronger in others, like wrinkles upon an 
ageing face. Higher still ther« comes a point where 
these, too, cease, and save at one or two places where 
paths have been cut and mules occasionally pass, a visitor 
is nearly as rare a vision as upon the sky-kissed summit 
of Monte Rosa or Mount Ararat. 

He liked to linger in this upland region until the short 
afternoon had waned, and the sun was beginning to throw 
deep indigo-blue shadows across the fluted ridges. Then, 
taking the slope of the hills for a guide, he would scramble 
down, first over sheer rock, then across a neutral ground 
where green battalions of pines were yearly pushing 
upwards, and clinging with tenacious clutch to spots 
where a roothold seemed an impossibility; gradually 
attaining to the conquered or half-conquered portion of 
the slopes, where the feathery foliage of olives began to 
mingle with the denser spikes of the pines, and where an 
occasional wall, banked up with earth, told that the inter- 
minable struggle had again b^an. On and on^ till the 
supporting walls grew closer, and perhaps a white or 
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pink-faced house, close shut and deserted, li'"ted itself out 
of the encompassing greenery. Then the first indications 
of habitation — the hark of a dog; a few bf»lated olive- 
pickers, lifting black astonished eyes from their baskets 
to see who was passing ; the cheery " buona sera," ex- 
changed with some bettle-browed woman stirring polenta 
upon her doorstep. Then duskier still and duskier, as 
the rapid southern night gathered ita pinions about him. 
A stony foot-path^ stumbled upon by accident; a flock 
of sheep being incited to commit trespass by its small, 
hairy-coated guide; the keen aromatic scent of the rose- 
maries and junipers, strengthened under a dash of dew ; 
then, counteracting these, a flavour of tobacco and garlic ; 
the last steep descent ; a bridge over a nearly waterless 
torrent bed ; the sudden ear- piercing shriek of a locomo- 
tive; and Mentone, with its many-twinkling lights and 
its hundred and one hotels, was again around him. 

After a day spent in this peripatetic fashion he would 
saunter up of an evening to Les Avants, and devote the 
time till bed-hour to Lady Mopdaunt and her grand- 
daughter. Young Mr. Gathers, he soon discovered, seldom 
came at that hour. His alarm of his future grandmother- 
in-law was evidently not entirely a humorous pretence, 
and he preferred enjoying the company of his fiancie at 
hours when he could do so without the constraint of her 
presence. 

There was no question of an immediate marriage, so 
the Major, not a little to his relief, learnt. It was to be 
postponed at least six months, possibly a year, in consider- 
ation of the youth of the bride, and also of the health of 
the bridegroom, whose lungs, despite the blooming vigour 
of his appearance, were still held to require attention. 

Personally, nothing could be more civil— as with some 
inward irritation he could not but admit — than the young 
man*s manner to himself. If there was anything not 
exactly cordial in his own behaviour — and he could not 
but suspect there must be— the other either did not per- 
ceive it, or had made up his mind to overcome it by his 
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own geniality. That the voice of tho locality was in his 
favour, there could be no question. Setting aside Lady 
Mordaunt, whose animosity dated, she had admitted, from a 
recent period, he was unquestionably a popular personage 
at Mentone. He had established himself indeed upon 
a footing not usual at his age. The amount of local 
hospitality was not just then large, and of that limited 
quantity a considerable proportion was exercised by his 
mother and himself, rather by himself and his mother, fur 
that good lady never went the length of ordering a cup 
of tea or a saucer of ice without the concurrence of 
her son. 

Prom what Lady Mordaunt had said the Major was 
prepared to find them established with some luxury, but 
the size of the house took him by surprise. It would have 
been a large one anywhere, and was very large for 
Mentone, In style it was Italian, or pseudo-Italian, and 
if not unimpeachable in point of architecture, the general 
eflFect was certainly good. There were two loggias, one 
in a tower, the other opening out of an upstairs sitting- 
room, which was the special property of the young master 
of the house. That description might indeed apply with 
perfect propriety to every comer of it, for his hand was 
visible throughout, and if the decoration inclined to the 
heterogeneous— to a wild helter-skelter of all conceivable 
styles and colours — that, after all, is a fault for which the 
sun of the south has a traditionary kindness. 

It was the garden of the Villa Splendide—the Gathers^ 
to do them justice, were not responsible for the name — 
which constituted its chief feature, and of this garden the 
most important points were the palms. Of these there 
were a great many, four especially, which stood in sentinel 
fashion on each side of the house, being of exceptional 
height and amplitude. They had not been grown where 
they stood, having been only placed there some six or 
seven years earlier by the T)revious proprietor, a Parisian 
banker, from whom the Gathers had taken it. A palm is 
a wonderfully complacent vegetable, however, and no one 
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looking at the ribbed splendours of their shafts, or the 
crowning glories of their magnificent coronals of fronds, 
would have believed in so recent a transportation. 

Naturally the Major was not long at Mentone without 
renewing his acquaintance with Mrs. Gathers. She had 
not altered much since his first recollection of her. Her 
Contours were, perhaps, somewhat more redundant, but to 
make amends, her toilettes were decidedly less brilliant 
than they used to be. It seemed to him, too, that she 
talked less, and that her colloquial fluency had sustained 
Some corrective touches — changes which he shrewdly 
suspected to be due to the restraining hand of the 
*ll-accomplished Algernon. To do that brilliant young 
man justice, he appeared an excellent son. After all 
possible prunings and tonings had been effected, good Mrs. 
■Gathers* air, style, and conversation were scarcely what 
so fastidious a young gentleman could be supposed to feel 
proud of presenting to the world in the person of his 
surviving parent. No symptom, however, of so unworthy 
a sentiment ever, so far as the Major could observe, 
appesired in his manner or conversation. This may have 
been only a refinement of taste, but it had all the effect of 
good-heartedness, and as such he was ready to give him 
credit for it. 

As regards another and an even more important point — 
his devotion to his JiancSe — he was much less satisfied ; 
perhaps it would be truer to say that, as time went on, he 
tried to be more dissatisfied than he really felt. He was 
in love — Oh yes *, no doubt he was in love, but was he as 
much in love as he ought to be ? that was the question. 
Had he any idea what a generous, large-hearted, excep- 
tional nature the beneficent heavens had bestowed upon 
him in the person of his future wife ? or was it only her 
more obvious, as it were adventitious, claims to consider- 
ation — youth, good looks, rank, all that is summed up in 
the word position — which attracted him? John Law- 
rence's private opinion — but this, it must be remembered, 
was a prejudiced one — was that the latter was the case. 
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He did not believe, with all his evident intelligence, that 
he was capable of anything else, and the more he saw 
them together the less he believed it. 

Upon the other hand there was — unfortunately he felt 
— no doubt about the girl's feelings towards her betrothed^ 
He believed her to be under a rapturous hallucination, to 
be living in a silver-lined cloud of idealization, one which 
being only seen from the inside, the lining alone was 
visible. She was very much in love, of that he felt no 
doubt. It was first love, in its most ardent, most impres- 
sionable, most ingenuous form. Lady Mordaunt's theory 
of the matter had evidently been based upon a misconcep- 
tion. However the declaration may have come about, he 
felt sure that the hero of it had no occasion to threaten a 
speedy consumption in order to ensure acceptance ; on the 
contrary he believed that the acceptance when it came 
had been pronounced with gratitude, with a rusb of 
wondering happiness in which head, heart, taste, all went 
together in consenting union. 

Let one be as prejudiced, too, as one would — and in his 
secret soul our friend was conscious of being about as pre- 
judiced as a man could be — ^it was impossible to deny that 
there was much about this youngster which to a girl of 
seventeen must make him seem a very fit object for ideali- 
zation. Elly, moreover, had never been wont to do things 
by halves. If she liked you, she liked everything about 
you, and her liking only became the stronger under the 
stimulating effect of opposition. 

This essential element, which under ordinary circum- 
stances might in this case have been fatally wanting, was 
amply supplied by the position which Lady Mordaunt 
had taken up, indeed, one unfortunate result of the en- 
gagement was the sort of half estrangement which it had 
brought between the grand-daughter and grandmother. 
Of her lack of appreciation of her future grandson-in-law, 
the latter, as we know, made very little secret. On the 
contrary, flaunted itin the face of all men — 

** It is an odd thing," she said one day, when the door 
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had just closed Upon the lovers, and she and the Major 
were tete-a-tSte — " It ia an odd thing, but last year I was 
rather inclined, do you know, to like that yonng man than 
otherwise. He seemed less opaque, more perceptive, more 
anxious to make himself amiable than most of the young 
gentlemen of his standing. But since he has been what 
may be called a member of the family, though his amia- 
bility has not diminished — quite the contrary — I find 
myself growing hourly to hold him in greater and greater 
detestation. It is as much now as I can do to contain 
myself when he comes into the room I It is very unfortu^ 
nate, and I am aware that the fault may be on my side, 
but still the fact remains. If you could enable me to see 
him with different eyes, I should be only too thankfal, 
but what can I do ? It is to me as if he were one of those 
nasty sea-creatures of yours, which pretend to be flowers, 
and all the while are horrid little beasts, with a whole 
armament of nasty little stings. He seems so essentially 
meretricious — as a work of art, I mean — ^like an indifferent 
picture copied by a fifth-rate copyist. His very good 
looks have come to wear a tawdry aspect in my eyes ; the 
looks of a barber's block — an extremely expensive barber's 
block, I willingly grant you, but still in that style. If 
you are told some fine day that I have thrown a tea-cup 
at his head, you had better make haste to contradict the 
report before inquiring into the facts 1 As to amiability, 
no wonder he is amiable when he has all the cards in his 
hands I He knows that though I may snap, I have abso* 
lutely no power; that the thing is as much fixed and 
settled, I suppose, as if they were married already. When 
I think of that child £lly as his wife I really can hardly 
contain myself I It is not, believe me, anything so vulgar 
as his want of birth, or of his money having been made in 
trade. If these come into the matter, they are mere 
straws and chips. What I feel about him, I should feel 
just the same if he were a young duke. His blankets are 
infinitely less distasteful to me than he is himself." 

To this and many similar outpourings the Major 
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answered little — as little, in fact, as be conld. There 
seemed nothing to say, and he had a masculine objection 
to kicking bis toes against the pricks of an established 
fact. That be agreed with Lady Mordannt it is needless 
to observe. To him, more even than to her, the idea of 
this marriage was repugnant beyond all words. He even 
went the length several times of assuring himself that the 
girl were better dead than married to that young man. 
And then— with that recoil from an exaggerated antipathy 
which an honest mind feels — he would ask himself what 
justification he had for taking so extravagant a view of 
the matter. Here, upon the one hand, was a young lady 
well bom, but penniless — for even her grandmother's 
money, which under happier circumstances might have 
come to her share, would be needed to keep up the credit 
of the future head of the house — and here, upon the other 
hand, was a young man of exemplary conduct, as far as 
any one could say, of agreeable manners, irreproachable 
tastes, and princely, or grand-ducal fortune, who asked for 
nothing but the young lady herself, without the addition 
of a penny piece. Was that the sort of suitor any one in 
these days could be expected to treat with scorn ? 

Of the more serious flaws which had seemed to him 
observable in the boy Gathers — a want of manliness, and 
a decided turn for ingenious fibbing — it is only fair to 
say that, so far, he had not seen a symptom. They 
appeared to have vanished in company with his suUenness 
and peevish irritability. Unquestionably he had altered 
very much, so much as to amount to what might fairly 
be called a transformation. How far it was a change of 
natiire, if there is such a thing, or how far the more 
pleasing qualities had merely overlapped the others, time 
alone could show. Where the Major did now and then 
catch a glimpse of what in his own mind he called the hairy 
hoof, was in a certain over-accentuation in his tone about 
money. His consciousness of his wealth seemed to be 
not merely chronic— that, perhaps, was natural — but 
acute, as if it was never much further from his uiind than 
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tbe small change from his trousers pocket. Another trait 
which seemed to show some want of what are called the 
right instincts, was a sort of nonchalant consciousness 
which he now and then let slip as regard the fact of his 
fianMs rank and social standing, though even this was 
an accusation which he felt it would he rather difficult to 
substantiate. 

A little incident which happened one afternoon brought 
out these two traits it seemed to him with some dis- 
tinctness. 

He had gone in response to an invitation to see a picture 
which was in process of painting at the Villa Splendide. 
It was apparently part of young Gathers' taste for the 
decorative that he had almost always a painter, sculptor, 
or artist of some sort engaged in executing commissions 
for him. This was to be one of a set of panels, with 
figures representing scenes of local life, destined to fill 
certain niches above the mantelpiece of the owner's 
sitting-room. 

The painter was a young Frenchman of no reputation, 
but considerable self-belief, who chanced to be staying at 
Mentone, and with whom young Gathers had made ac- 
quaintance. When the Major arrived upon the scene, the 
two betrothed young people and Mrs. Gathers were stand* 
ing in a sort of courtyard at the back of the house, where 
an easel had been set up, and where the painter was 
busily at work. A model had been secured — the house- 
maid of the villa, — ^who stood posed in the sunshine, wi'*^h 
a basket of flowers on her arm, a small hat much askew 
upon her head, and no doubt in the first instance as much 
of an engaging smile as could be achieved upon her face. 
It was to be a scene of rustic courtship, and a lover was 
already hovering in the distance in the person of a good- 
looking under-gardener, a Sardinian. The arch smile, 
however, had effectually by this time fled from the model's 
fi9Lce. The poor girl was evidently tired to death, and 
desperately bored by the whole proceeding. She kept 
her head in the required position, but her eyes, wearily 
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revolying, seemed to ask when the hour's penanoe would 
be at an end, and she might return to the welcome relax- 
ation of honsemaiding. 

Of these symptoms the artist — ^whose pictorially-twirled 
moustache seemed a guarantee for his capabilities, — was 
evidently unaware. He dabbled about amongst his oil- 
tubes and mediums, tried effects and effaced them again, 
threw in a shadow there, and a high light here, and then 
stood back to judge of the result, conscious to the full 
evidently of the gallery, but not at all of the discomfort 
of his victim. Elly Mordaunt was naturally less pre* 
occupied. 

'* Poor thing, she looks dreadfully tired ! " she said in 
an undertone to her lover, just as the Major joined the 
group. *• Don't you think she ought to rest, Algernon ? 
Do tell him so." 

*' Lady Eleanor declares you are wearing out your model, 
M. Flarien," the young man announced in fluent French. 
John Lawrence had already had occasion to remark his 
capabilities in this direction, especially in contrast to his 
own manifest inability to utter two consecutive sentences 
in the language. ** It won't do to have her falling ill in 
the middle of your picture, will it ? Tiens, Jeannette I 
here is something to comfort your tired legs, ma fiUe, — " 
handing the girl a coin. *' Bemercier miladi," he added, 
carelessly indicating Lady Eleanor with a gesture of one 
hand. 

" No, no, not me I You will hurt her feelings, Algernon," 
she whispered reproachfully. ** I think the picture will 
be very pretty," she went on to the girl with a blush, and 
in French which was neither so fluent nor so unimpeach- 
able as his. " And very like you," she added. 

'* Monsieur Flarien is sure to make it ihcU I " the young 
master of the house pronounced with an air of lordly con- 
noisseurship. ** I want him to do you, Elly — that is if 
Lady Mordaunt approves. Well, as Jeannette is resting 
herself, we may as well go and rest too. Will you come 
upstairs to my den ? I want to exhibit some things I got 
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the other day at Marseilles. There are a lot of weapons 
specially which I am dying to have a dispassionate 
opinion about. I know Major Lawrence is an authority 
upon killing tackle, and there are some inlaid things — 
scimitars and yatagans — which I bought of a Jew, and 
which he told me came from Fez, but which ever since 
I have had a dreadful suspicion are merely Birmingham 
or SheflBeld bewitched. Will you tell them to bring tea 
there, mother ? It is early still, but Elly has had a walk, 
and we should all feel the better for it. For my part, I 
am a Russian in my powers of tea-drinking." 

They had their tea, and the scimitars and yatagans 
were duly inspected, their 'purchaser declaring that he 
knew that he had been grotesquely imposed upon, but that 
the old fellow was so diabolically plausible, and anything 
Oriental had such a fascination for him, that he oould 
never help his desire for possession from appearing in his 
face, with the inevitable result of sending prices sky« 
high in a twinkling. 

Suddenly he interrupted himself in the midst of his 
disquisition to declare that they were wasting the after- 
noon, they must come out again into the garden and see 
the yuccas, three of which he had discovered that morn- 
ing to be in full blossom. Elly and the Major must see 
them at once. 

They adjourned accordingly into the garden. Here, as 
was natural, the lovers were presently discovered to have 
strayed away down a by-path, presumably in search of 
the yuccas, leaving the Major to the entertainment of 
Mrs. Gathers. 

He had no dislike for that amiable lady, quite the con- 
trary. There was even a certain mild amusement to be 
found in her evident struggles to keep watch over her 
colloquial infirmities, and in all things to recall what was 
required of her by the higher powers. It was absolutely 
impossible for her to converse upon any earthly subject, 
however, except one, namely, " the goodness, brightness, 
majesty, and glory of the King " — her king, that prince and 
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flower of young men, her son Algernon. Algernon's tastes, 
Algernon's extraordinary gift for langnages, Algernon's 
paintings, Algernon's intentions for the future, Algernon's 
interest in flowers and his capability for remembering 
their dreadful Latin names, which all sounded to her 
alike ; Algernon's return of cough this winter, and her 
anxieties in consequence. 

'' It's from my side of the family he gets it, and that's 
the worst," she observed self-reproachfuUy. " My eldtrst 
brother had two daughters die of consumption, the second 
was a beautiful girl, just turned eighteen, she had been 
proposed to the year before by a baronet." 

The Major expressed suitable commiseration. 

" Yes, indeed it was very hard upon poor Joseph, wasn't 
it? Thank God, Algernon's isn't like that, only he has 
to be very careful. Indeed, he generally is, that I will 
say. There never was a better son in thU world than 
Algernon ! " She paused as if lost in the contemplation 
of his filial virtues, then resumed — 

" And to think of his going to be married I I declare 
I can't get used to it, and that's the truth I Not but 
what if he was to marry there's any one I'd choose sooner 
than Lady EUy — I suppose I ought to say Elly, only 
somehow I can't get my tongue round it. She is a dear 
girl, no pride or nonsense about her, no more than if she 
was nobody, and Lady Mordaunt too — so clever and 
agreeable, wonderfully clever, isn't she ? — Lady Mordaunt, 
I mean. Some people say ioo clever, but I never thought 
so myself, we always got on ever since I first came to the 
country, so it don't seem like strangers. Of course, it's 
very dreadful about the Earl. Poor man, what a way he 
does seem to have been going on I All that horse-racing ! 
I'm sufe if I was Lady Helversdale I'd never have an 
easy moment. So sad for the family, too. Not that it 
matters so much for girls. Nobody would expect Lady 
Elly to take to horse-racing because her poor papa did, 
though, indeed, people do say that sort of thing is getting 
dreadful common amongst the aristocracy, ladies as well 
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as gentlemen. I can't say myself, for T haven't been, not 
in regular society since I was a girl, there are always 
terrible stories in the new8papers, but one never knows 
whether they are true or not, they must be putting some- 
thing in to fill themselves out, mustn't they ? My father 
belonged to the Wesleyan persuasion, and we were all 
brought up very strict. I was only once at a dance before 
I was married, and then I wasn't let dance. It was at 
a Mrs. Mellars or Medlars — I can't quite think of the 
name, though I know it began with an M. — they lived in 
Russell Street, close to Bussell Bquare. It was a big 
house with a porch to the door, and the servant that 
opened it had on knee-breeches and white stockings, I 
remember. It was the first time I'd ever seen such a thing, 
and I thought he must have forgotten his other clothes I " 

Mrs. Gathers sighed gently, then, after this momentary 
diversion, reverted to Algernon and his plans, and all the 
things he intended to do once^ he came of age, and how 
thankful she herself would be when that happened. " Not 
that there had been anything really to complain of in the 
trustees, still a young man — a spirited young man, you 
know, like Algernon — likes to feel free to dispose of his 
own money without consulting any one, as is only right 
and proper, seeing that it m his own." 

It was not the most congenial of subjects to the Major, 
still he had too much kindliness to do otherwise than 
listen with due attentiveness to the good lady's out- 
pourings. The edges of the walks were wet, and he 
observed that every now and then Mrs. Gathers made a 
violent clutch at her garments, which seemed heavier and 
warmer than the season, or at any rate the warmth of 
the weather called for. This attracted his attention to 
them, which otherwise he might have passed without 
notice, and having done so, he discovered here, too, traces 
of that filial tyranny under which she lived, moved, and 
had her being. That her costume was the result of her 
son's views of feminine attire was evident at a glance. 
It was of some heavy silken material, of dark olive shading 
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into a«b1ack, and fell over her ample figure in soulptnr- 
esque folds which would have done honour to a Eoman 
matron. Unfortunately for the general eflfect, in her hasty 
exit from the house she had snatched up a sun-bonnet, 
lined with magenta sarcenet, and crowned with a wreath 
of blue and pink flowers, below which, her amiable coun- 
tenance glowed with a double glow, that of the sun and 
the reflection of the magenta lining. 

Having twice made the entire circuit of the garden, 
they paused at last upon the summit of a small detached 
eminence, approached by a succession of wide shallow 
steps, chipped out of the rock. Below extended a length 
of pergola, supported upon square pillars of loosely piled 
sfones, and overgrown with a crowd of variegated 
creepers, red, purple, yellow — a perfect kaleidoscope of 
tints. 

Mrs. Gathers seated herself upon a knoll, and wiped 
her forehead, tilting her sun-bonnet backwards for the 
purpose. The Major set his back against a rock, pulled 
his moustache, and meditated e£fecting his escape. A 
couple of green fly-catchers came darting by with a rapid 
"click, click" of small brown bills, returning to a twig 
between whiles, and panting vehemently from their exer- 
tions. Presently there arose a whimpering sound of rust- 
ling boughs immediately below them, and, looking over 
into the bosky depths beneath, they saw the two lovers — 
their heads, rather, for everything below the shoulders 
was hidden beneath the cloud of greenery. 

They were walking slowly along, engaged in earnest 
talk. Every now and then Algernon Gathers would hold 
back some long trailing bough, under which Elly would 
pass with her head slightly bent, then he would let it go, 
and the verdure would close in again with the same 
whispering noise upon their track. It was like the 
passage of some nymph and demi-god in the far-back 
youth of the world ; the dark supple beauty of the one, 
the tall maidenly vigour and stateliness of the other, 
telling admirably as a composition. John Lawrence 
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started. What there was new or unexpected about the 
vision he would have been puzzled to say, and yet it 
seemed to him somehow quite new and very startling 
indeed. It was almost as if it was the first time he had 
seen them together. His hand tightened unoonsciously 
over a fragment of orange-blossom he happened to be 
holding, and an odd angry light came iuto his eyes. 

For a moment the garden and everything around 
seemed to whirl and dance fantastically. A sudden sensa- 
tion of scorching came over him ; a wrath which seemed 
to break in waves across his breast. He felt carried out 
of himself, carried almost out of his own control, by the 
sight and all that it suggested. An impulse came over 
him — a perfectly insane impulse — an impulse then and 
there to spring down that broken flowery slope, and to 
rush between them ; to thrust them apart, if need be by 
main force. It seemed as if now, only now he had 
realized that they were pledged; that henceforth they 
were one, not two ; that she — Elly Mordaunt — belonged, 
absolutely belonged to that young man — that insinuating, 
black-eyed young man whom he himself could crush with 
one hand as easily as he could a kitten. His hand clenched 
instinctively at the thought; his mouth set; all the lines 
of his face seemed suddenly to have grown older, harder, 
more accentuated. The mildest usually of men, he looked 
suddenly dangerous. 

Mrs. Gathers, too, looked into the green abyss with a 
dissatisfied air. The sources of her dissatisfaction were, 
however, different. 

"Deary me, I do wish Algernon wouldn't go routing 
about amongst all those moist plants 1 " she said fretfully. 
*' I'd like to call and beg him to come up and anyhow to 
put his hat on ; do look at him, walking about with it in his 
hand ! I'm afraid, though, he might be vexed. Maybe 
they don't know we can see them from here, and it might 
look like spying on them, mightn't it now ? " — addre&dng 
her companion appealingly. 

But John Lawrence answered never a word. He could 
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not. He was fighting a battle; one which required all 
the strength he possessed. Mrs. Gathers took his silence 
apparently as a sign of agreement. 

" Ah well, maybe we had better leave them alone," she 
said, reseating herself with an air of resignation. " He 
can't get much harm so long as he don't sit down, and I 
hope Lady Elly would have sense enough to prevent that. 
She'll have to learn to do so if they're going to be married, 
so she may as well begin at once. It is natural, after all, 
he should like getting her away by himself, isn't it?" 
she continued, a tender motherly smile curving her kind 
stout face. '* Young men will be young men, and all 
young men like doing their courting by themselves. You 
know all about that, I'll be bound, Major, though you do 
make yourself out so wonderful old and wise I You can't 
expect them to be altoaya thinking of their healths, can 
you ? Nobody can ever be young more than once in (his 
life, and that's the truth 1 " the good lady ended, with a 
sigh. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The unprecedented amiability of the weather that season 
at Mentone was a source of much congratulation to all 
the little colony gathered about the feet of St. Agnese 
and her rock-crowned sisters. Day after day the sun got 
up in a business- like fashion, swept the whole arc of sky 
without a moment's diminution of its splendour, and 
returned to bed with the same sort of matter-of-course 
magnificence with which it had arisen. It seemed as if 
the weather was wound up, and could not change for the 
worse, even if it tried. Socially, on the other hand, the 
season was not so well spoken of. The greater number 
of the villas were unlet, although the hotels it was said 
were crammed. The Major, not being an hahittiS^ was 
not of course qualified to form an opinion, not to say that 
the fewer people the better he would have been contented. 
There was a considerable muster, he observed, of chairs 
at Les Avants whenever he happened to drop in there of 
an afternoon, either in the little saloo, or upon the little 
terrace outside, which latter, being covered with an 
awning, answered practically all the purposes of a 
verandah. 

It was rather a surprise to him to discover how shy 
EUy Mordaunt often was upon these not very formidable 
social occasions. She dispensed the tea and did her duty 
in catering for the afternoon appetites of her grand- 
mother's guests, but it was evident that she did it as a 
duty merely, and it was rarely that her voice was heard 
mingling with those of the other tea-drinkers. 
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How far this was due to the strained relations existing 
between her and her grandmother, it was difficult for him 
to tell, not having seen her previously. Personally he 
could not complain, for it had the effect of throwing them 
a good deal together, both being, as it were, outside the 
regular Aientooese set, as well as outside that passing world 
of travellers — celebrities many of them of a generation 
back — who lingered to pay a passing tribute to Lady 
Mordaunt. When no tea was in question they used to 
sauDter together round the little garden, straying often 
thence into the olive-yards or along the small steep walk 
which led from the gate of Les Avants to the beach and 
esplanade below. In this way they took up their old 
friendship again pretty much where it had been left off, 
the broken links renewing themselves naturally as the 
old habit of intercourse re-asserted itself. 

Unconsciously, rather than consciously, EUy let him 
see a good deal of her own life, its thoughts, fancies, 
pursuits, stopping short, however, of its most recent 
development. He could not, at times, help a certain 
amount of half-humorous mortification at the serene per- 
ception of his immense age which she evidently possessed, 
and which gave its tone to everything she said. No doubt 
to the eye of seventeen he was a hoary veteran, a being 
of vast age and experience. For all that, he was, as 
a matter of fact, it must be remembered, barely thirty- 
eight, and at thirty-eight a man has a perfect right to 
consider himself a young man still if he chooses — as 
much right, many people would say, as a dozen years 
earlier. 

Even Lady Mordaunt, to whom the difference between 
twenty-eight and thirty-eight would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have been imperceptible, took — perhaps from 
habit — much the same view of the matter. More than 
once, when there was question of some expedition to which 
she declined to let Elly go escorted only by her lover, the 
objection was instantly withdrawn when it was under- 
stood that Major Lawrence had consented to be x)f the 
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party. Young Gathers, too, showed not the smallest 
symptom of jealousy, a circumstance which the elder man 
felt in some doubt whether to put down to the debtor or 
creditor side of that account which he mentally kept open 
against that fortunate young gentleman's name I 

Long afterwards, in lonely moments, in interminable 
Indian days when the great heat made everything seem 
unreal and ghostly, on breathless nights when he lay 
broad awake listening to the recurrent sweeping of his 
punkah, those half-hours under the vaporish olives, or 
beside the peacock-tinted Mediterranean, came back to the 
poor Major's mind with a vividness greater even than 
they possessed at the time. He could see Elly Mordaunt's 
grey eyes — eyes which seemed to grow lighter and 
darker from moment to moment, as some grey eyes do — 
her tall, alert young figure ; the pure, somewhat severe 
lines of her profile, set in its masses of brown hair. He 
was not a particularly imaginative man, yet there was 
something about the girl's whole image which seemed 
always to suggest currious thoughts— thoughts of spring 
mornings, of wide unbroken prospects, of everything large, 
simple, untrammelled ; everything that was furthest re- 
moved from what was narrow, tortuous, conventional. 

Despite her eyes, Elly Mordaunt was not by any means 
a recognized beauty at that time, though she came to be 
spoken of as one in later days. She was not even 
accounted " winning " or " taking," gave herself, indeed, 
little trouble to win the sufirages of her neighbours. It 
seemed as if her life had got into a waiting stage, as if 
she were walking about in a sort of suspense, expecting 
something, something that had not yet revealed itself. 
As a result of this indifference and dreaminess, she was 
not particularly popular, indeed, there were not a few 
people ready to wonder what young Mr. Gathers — such a 
delightful young man, and so clever — could see in that 
Lady Eleanor Mordaunt, such a dull girl, and not pretty 
even— oh, dear no, gawky and stiff, and so much too tall I 

John Lawrence lost himself in speculations as to her 
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precise attitude of mind with regard to her beautiful 
lover, but he had only his speculations for his pains, for 
she never spoke upon the sul^g'ect, avoiding with a sort of 
fierce maidenliness even remote and merely general re- 
ferences to it. 

When at rest her face generally expressed a kind of 
sober oontentedness, no great outward exuberance, but a 
steady flood of happiness welling upwards as if from in- 
visible sources. It filled the looker-on with pity, with 
sudden rushes of sympathy, with fierce irritation, all at 
once. Had she no doubts then ? he used to ask himself, as 
he trudged up his twice two hundred steps of an evening, 
on his way back from Les Avants. Was she putting her 
life in absolute blind unhesitating faith into the hands of 
that — that young man? He never got nearer towards 
defining the owner of the Yilla Splendide than this blank 
formula, the robustness of his prejudice not requiring, 
perhaps, any stimulus to flog it into greater violence. 

Some evenings he abstained from going to Les Avants 
at all. He felt as if it was imposbible to meet those 
trust-fiUed eyes without saying something; without 
thrusting upon her, however inefiectually, some warning ; 
without imploring her to pause, before hazarding her all 
upon such a venture. How — knowing young Gathers as 
she had known him formerly — could she trust him so 
implicitly ? he would ask himself with an ever-increasing 
astonishment. 

It touched him by moments intensely, this confidence 
of hers, and yet it hurt him, hurt him as he had never in 
all his life been hurt by anything before. Soberest and 
least demonstrative of men, he grew quite rampant— it 
was always when he was safely by himself — over the 
thought of those perils she was fronting so lightly. He 
appealed to her again and again in the most moving 
terms — when she was not there — to pause, not to rush so 
heedlessly upon her ruin. " Child, are you mad ? have 
you no eyes ? Look I Think I Remember 1 " he would 
exclaim to the vacant air. Never having had anything to 
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spare in the matter of comeliness, the poor Major grew 
even leaner and grimmer than usual as he brooded over 
all this. He rambled in its company amongst the peaks 
over-topping his lodgings, and he watched it amongst the 
sparkling ripples of the bay beneath. If by moments he 
forgot it, it came back with an ugly rush, like the remem- 
brance of some approaching catastrophe. Again and 
again he upbraided himself with his own supineness, his 
own ox-like torpor. Yet what could he do? What ex- 
cuse had he — a stranger — for interfering, when even Lady 
Mordaunt — who made no secret of her detestation to the 
engagement — contented herself with that negative con- 
demnation ; when every other relation the girl possessed 
in the world regarded it with hilarious satisfaction ; when 
it was known to be the one subject which Lord and Lady 
Helversdale had been agreed upon for years ? 

He felt often sorry in those days f6r his kind old friend. 
Like many people, Lady Mordaunt was a little bit the 
victim of her own rdle. Her imperious ways, her grand 
air, her little sharp speeches, imposed upon others, im- 
posed also to some extent upon herself. People heard 
them, but they did not see what lay behind them, and to 
which they were the mere screen and outer entrenchment. 
They did not see that there was a very tender, often a veiy 
lonely heart behind ; a heart which craved for something 
which it very rarely got. She was a grande dame, but she 
was a tender-hearted old woman too, as no one knew 
better, few as well as John Lawrence himself. It seemed 
to him that Elly showed just a little hardness, a little 
want of tenderness, and even gratitude towards her grand- 
mother. How far there had been any real oontidence 
between them before Algernon Gathers began to loom 
large upon the scene he could not know, but it vas clear 
that this confidence, if it had ever existed, had for the 
moment dried up ; that the girl resented the poor estima- 
tion in which her beautiful lover was held, while the elder 
woman's pride forbade her to press for a reconciliation. 

Sometimes he used to see Lady Mordaunt give a quick 
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glance to where Elly would sit in a sort of open-eyed 
tranoe, her grey eyes fixed on space, her hands hanging 
listlessly at her side. After this momentary glance the 
grandmother would look away again, sometimes with an 
ft^giy jei^k, sometimes with a short sharp sigh, stifled in 
the utterance. She was more imperious than ever in those 
days, more sharp-tongued too, and autocratic, snubbing 
her visitors, French as well as Englinh, with remorseless 
vigour. Indeed, there was a certain much-decorated 
vicomte, a devoted and lifelong admirer of hers, who was 
so persistently maltreated one afternoon, that the Major 
met him ooming away afterwards in the garden, as he 
believed, in tears 1 

So matters went on, and one week slid into the next, 
and the weather broke and mended again, and the usual 
busy idle routine of the place went on. Since nothing 
remains absolutely the same, so now there was a slow but 
unmistakable change, and that change was in John Law- 
rence himself. He was aware of it, and yet not aware. 
He was not a man given to dwelling upon his own 
symptoms, to laying his finger physically or sentimentally 
upon his own pulse, and such a man may go on for a long 
time before he discovers his ailment, nay, even after dis- 
covering it, may ignore it. It was no new revelation to 
him that he was very fond of Elly Mordaunt. Had he 
not always been very fond of her ? Even after the scene 
in the Gathers' garden, it took a long time to convince 
him that his interest was radically different to what it 
had been five years earlier, and after that a considerable 
time to make it clear that the difference was of sufficient 
importance to matter. Englishmen are a slow race, and 
John Lavirrenoe was even typically Britannic in such 
matters. The revelation, like most other revelations, 
came, however, at last. 

One morning it was proposed that the two young 
people, aocompanied by himself, should eat an early 
luncheon upon some rocks on the further side of the Cap 
St. Martin, commanding a sweep of both lines of shore, 
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eech rivalling the other just then in colour and sparkle. A 
carriage was taken to the end of the point, which was as far 
as it could go, and, followed by a servant carrying the 
luncheon-basket, the three betook themselves along a 
narrow walk which winds above the sea, between grey 
bleached rocks and a grey-green flutter of cistus and rose- 
mary. 

Elly was in unusual spirits, laughing and scrambling 
over the crags as she used to do when she was a child. It 
was almost the first time John Lawrence had seen her so, 
for though her moods were variable, they were all wont 
to incline to the side of sobriety. Algernon Gathers, too, 
was an image of radiancy, but this in him was no variety. 

They had eaten their luncheon, and the basket had 
been duly carried back to the carriage, when it was pro- 
posed that they would walk home, following the undula- 
tions of the shore. Algernon Gathers at first demurred. 
The sun was hot, and he was not at all fond of the 
exercise, still for so short a distance, and with so un- 
deniable an inducement, he was ready, he at last said 
heroically, to make the effort. When he flagged, Elly, 
lie felt sure, would lend an arm to support his feebleness I 

Upon arriving at the beginning of the esplanade, they 
sat down to watch the passers-by, who circulated up and 
down, some briskly, others listlessly, dragging weary 
limbs and gazing dully at the sea, as if nauseated of its 
blue ; others, again, wearing that air of superabundant, 
almost apologetic vitality, which makes the possession of 
rude health seem less of an undeniable advantage in such 
places than elsewhere. 

Amongst the crowd there presently passed a young 
man, who nodded with an air of familiarity to Algernon 
Gathers, and took off his hat ceremoniously to Lady 
Kleanor, who upon her side responded with the slightest 
and stiffest of inclinations. He was not a particularly 
pleasing young man. His complexion was sickly, his 
hat, as he replaced it on his head, had a rakish air, and 
his mouth a cynical twist. 
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** That was that horrid Mr. Davenport, wasn't it ? " she 
said to her lover, after he had gone by. " I hope he 
won't pass us again ; I oan't bear him." 

**Poor being! What has he done to merit your dis- 
pleasure ? '' he asked, in a tone of mock commiseration. 

'* Ho has done nothing, of course, at least, nothing that 
I know of. Only I don't like him. I don't mean to 
know him. He has very disagreeable eyes. I wish you 
didn't know him." 

*' He happens to be a particular friend of mine." 

"Oh, don't say that, Algernon, please don't! You 
know you only say it to tease me. Everybody says he 
in not nioe. He has called ever so many times at Les 
Avants, but grandmamma never will allow him to be 
shown in." 

"Your dear grandmamma is not so particularly fond 
of me, if it comes to that." 

Before she could make any reply, Mr. Davenport had 
returned along the esplanade. This time he passed at 
the back of the bench they were sitting on, and as he 
did so touched Algernon Gathers lightly upon the arm, 
who immediately sprang up and fuUuwed him a few 
paces along the esplanade. 

He came back rather hurriedly. 

"Pity me," he said to EUy in a tone of self-com* 
miseration, with a tender lover-like glance of his beautiful 
eyes. 

" For what ? " she asked. 

" For the worst of reasons. I have to leave you." 

"To leave us! Why?" 

"I must! Nothing short of obligation, you may be 
sure, would take me." 

" Who obliges you ? Is it that Mr. Davenport ? " 

"No, no!" 

"Who then?" 

" Some one who wants to see me." 

** Who wants to see you in such a hurry ? " 

" Wt;ll, it's a little matter of business I " His expres- 
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sion, which had been slightly embarrassed, snddenly 
cleared, and regained its usual brilliantly ingenuous 
aspect. **The fact is — I didn't mention it, because it 
didn't seem fair, but as you insist — you remember the 
Lee- Warrens, who bad that big villa near the Cap last 
year I Fred Lee- Warren, the second son, was rather a 
friend of mine, and seems to have got himself into a 
thorough scrape at Monte Carlo. Davenport brought me 
a message from him. He implores me to go over, and for 
the love of Heaven bring him some money ; he is in 
pawn, it seems, to his hotel people, and can't get away. 
A regular Monte Carlo message— the sort of thing you 
might put into a tract I I only hope he won't have put 
a pistol to his head before I can get there, he seems per- 
fectly capable of it 1 " 

" Oh, of course, then, go, Algernon ! Of course you 
are right. Poor man, how dreadful ! Pray go quickly, 
and take plenty of money^ don't delay, or you may miss 
your train; Major Lawrence will walk back with me." 
And she almost pushed him away. 

He went, catching up his friend at the comer of the 
esplanade, and hurrying with him in the direction of 
the railway. A momentary doubt stole over John Law- 
rence's mind as to whether there could be anything be- 
hind this sudden mission of benevolence. The next 
minute he felt rather ashamed of his own suspicions. 
Young men frequently, it is true, tell fibs about Monte 
Carlo, but they rarely pretend to be going there when 
in reality they are going somewhere else I 

The argument seemed conclusive, and yet ! — He turned 
and looked at Elly, wondering whether any shadow of 
suspicion had alighted upon her also. She was still 
standing in the same place, and looking in the direction 
in which Algernon Cathers had disappeared in company 
with his rather sinister friend. A faint smile sat on her 
lips, her eyes had the peculiarly gleaming light in them 
which they always wore when anything stirring or ad- 
venturous was said in her hearing. Evidently she was 
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following her beautiful lover in imagination ; seeing him 
arrive at Monte Carlo ; sharing in that flush of gratified 
generwity with which he relieved his impecunious 
friend's necessities ! John Lawrence felt indescribably 
irritated. By a common, if also a totally illogical pro- 
cess, it doubled his own suspicions. He felt certain now 
that that young man was up to some mischief. What 
was he up to, though ? That was the question I 
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CHAPTER V. 

The walk back to Les Avants led through the principal 
street of Mentone, brimming over at that hour with 
carriages and foot-passengers. The sun was warm, the 
air cool, not cold but frappS ; it seemed to tingle through 
the lungs and set the blood flowing in a gay response. 
The polyglot clatter was deafening; the market-place, 
as they passed it, looked as if basketfuls of shells, mixed 
with fish, broken pottery, and untidy rags and tags of 
clothing, had all been recently turned topsy-turvy upon 
the ground. Elly seemed a little depressed for a few 
minutes after her beautiful betrothed's departure, but 
regained her spirits as they emerged upon the bay, and 
rounding the corner of the little quay, strolled along its 
curving edge, flooded to the brim with its monotonously 
blue flood, and dotted at this point with crafts of vaiious 
sizes and various degrees of unseaworthiness. Presently 
they halted by simultaneous impulse at a point where the 
rounded symmetry was broken by a few large boulders, 
crusted with pink corallines and grey serpulaa, upon 
which the sapphire-coloured curves were sketching a 
reticulated pattern of dainty yellow tracery. 

The girl stepped lightly down on to one of these loose 
boulders, and stood poised there, balancing herself, and 
looking over the edge into the broken prism made by the 
waters, her glance following the lines of light as they 
chased one another in an endless procession. A glad 
young figure, it looked, framed and half-absorbed into the 
glad gay landscape. John Lawrence's eyes rested upon 
it very wistfully. 
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•*Do you know what these rocks remind me of?" 
she asked, suddenly turning round and looking up at 
him. " I don't know why, but just then there jumped 
into my head a remembrance of that first day, or evening 
rather, I arrived at Mordaunt, when I ran away so 
wickedly from poor Matty, and you came and caught me 
and brought me back. Do you remember?" 

•* Yes, I remember perfectly," he answered. 

"I always believe you saved my life. I always be- 
lieve I should have been drowned then if you had not 
come when you did." 

" I hope you would," he answered, smiling. 

"You hope I would? You hope that I would have 
been drowned ? " 

" As you were not it may be permitted to hope that it 
was my coming that prevented you." 

"Ah, I seel" 

She stood a moment longer upon her boulder, smiling 
and looking into the blueness, crisped into wide curves 
against the edges of the rocks, and stained here and 
there with pale wine-coloured tints, where seaweeds or 
meandering sprays of zostera gave their own colour to its 
limpidity. Then she sprang back and stood beside him. 

"What a troublesome little wretch I was, wasn't I?" 
she said brightly. " And how good every one was to me — 
every one at Mordaunt, I mean. You particularly. Major 
Lawrence ! " she added, resting her eyes full upon him 
with a frank clear look of confidence, that look which so 
charmed and so wounded him, poor fellow I which told 
so clearly the terms upon which they stood, that liking 
which, even under the most favourable of circumstances, 
would never, he told himself, have been anything but 
liking." 

•* Children are such ridiculous creatures," she went on 
seriously, " and I think I must have been more ridiculous 
than most children. I know that in those days I had 
the wildest dreams — ^wide-awake dreams, I mean — the 
strangest, the most impossible. I wonder if all children, 
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or most children have the same? Do you suppoi^e they 
have?" 

" What sort of dreams ? " he asked. 

** Oh, of the great things I was going to do ; that were 
going to happen to me. I used to lie awake at night 
planning it all out and settling what I intended to do 
when I was grown up. It seemed so simple, so unquestion- 
able — as if I had nothing to do but to stretch out my 
hand and it was done. People to be rescued — how, when, 
or from what, I did not know — but that was a great idea 
of mine. For years and years I thought of it every night 
of my life, and planned it all out." 

** I remember your saying something of the sort once," 
he answered^ smiling at the recollection. 

'* Oh, and that was only one of dozens and dozens of 
schemes — things I was to do ; dragons to slay ; people to 
set free ; injustices to find out and set right. I cannot 
tell you what ridiculous ideas I had. I grow hot some- 
times myself now when I think of them." 

** You don't feel as if you were on your way to realize 
any of them ? " he inquired rather drily. 

She looked up at him quickly, a sudden change of 
expression, a glance of Bvrift displeasure awakening in her 
eyes. What he had said might have passed as a joke, or 
as meaning nothing in particular, but for a iaint under- 
current of bitterness, which had pierced through, uncon- 
sciously perhaps to himself, and which sent her thoughts 
instantly into a new and totally different channel to that 
which they had been following. She did not answer for 
a moment; when she did, it was in a tone of sudden 
gravity. 

"Major Lawrence — " she stopped — "Major Lawrence, 
you — you don*t like Algernon ? " 

" Lady Eleanor I " He turned, startled, almost dismayed 
by the unexpectedness of the attack. 

"I know you don't. You have never siid so, but I 
know it. You have looked it. I have seen it in your eyes 
often:* 
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" I am «orry my eyes should have behaved so badly," he 
replied, trying to pass the subject lightly off. 

** If it were any one else — if it were not snch a very, 
very old friend — I should not mind, of course," she 
went on, without heeding. '' But you and grandmamma " 
— she paused, and her breath came short and fast, as it 
used to do when she was a child — "how am I to help 
minding what you two think ? " she burst out passionately. 
** I have never said anything, but, of courFC, I have seen 
it, and so has he. We should have been blind not to do 
so ! " She paused again, as if to give him time to speak, 
but he was silent — dead silent. 

*• It is very wrong, and unfair — fno$t unfair! It is the 
injustice that hurts me," she went on, her eyes kindling 
with all their old angry light. **You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, and so ought grandmamma ! Ton 
take up every little foolish thing he did or said when 
he was a boy, and you remember it against him now. 
You judge him as if he was the same now as then. Is 
that just ? — is that right ? How would you like to have 
all the things which you did when you were a boy 
raked up and remembered against you?" she inquired, 
fronting him superbly, her whole face alight with 
anger. 

" Not at all, I must confess," he answered meekly. 

" Very well then, why do you do it? Why are you so 
— so^I don't like to say it, but it is — mean and un- 
generous ? Is he not kind and good and unselfish now f 
Look how he has gone off, all in an instant, to a place he 
particularly detests, just because some one— not a great 
friend, but a man he knew — asked him to come and help 
him. And he is oLuiays doing things like that— always. 
There is no need for me to say it, for every one acknow- 
ledges it — every one, that is, except you and grandmamma. 
He has hundreds and hundreds of friends — nobody has so 
many. I cannot think how he came to care for me, when 
he has — when — I mean — when he is so much better — 
brighter — everything — than I am." 
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" You can't expect your friends to agree with you there," 
the Major answered. 

"Then they should believe it when I tell them," she 
retorted, stamping her foot with the old childish gesture 
he remembered so well. "Mustn't I know better than 
anybody else what he really is ? He has the most beautiful 
thoughts, the most beautiful feelings ; there is no one in 
the world like him — no one ! " 

'* There are few handsomer, at any rate." 

" That has nothing to do with it ! " she exclaimed 
angrily. **I am not speaking of his looks. You ouly 
say that to vex me ! You all talk of his looks, as if that 
was the chief thing I Can he help his looks ? " 

•* Does he wish to help them ? " 

" I don't know whether he does or not. I wish it. I 
often wish he was as ugly as — as " 

'* As myself, say." 

"Oh no, much — much uglier — downright ugly. You 
are not ugly at all ; you only say that, too, to vex me. 
You are not one bit nice or kind as you used to be. Major 
Lawrence. I used to think that there was no one like 
3'ou. When you went to India I cried till I made myself 
ill. I used to wake at night and sob and sob, because you 
were gone, and I couldn't go and talk to you. I hated 
the sea because it had taken you away from us. I hated 
every one and everything; I wouldn't speak even to 
Algernon, when be came over to ride with me. It seems 
strange, but I don't think I liked him much in those days. 

It was not until — until " So far she had been speak' 

ing as she would have done when she was twelve years 
old, in just the same childlike, straightforward tone of 
narrative. At this point, however, she hesitated, and a 
shade of deeper colour began to flit over her face. She 
went on, however, after a minute, but more shyly, turning 
her head a little away as she spoke — 

" Until I came to know him better. I found that, what 
I had taken for coldness and, and— -conceit, was really 
only sensitiveness. He is very sensitive — very. When 
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he is with people who are not Bympathetic, who do not 
appreciate him, he cannot get on, he is miserable. When 
he was a boy he always felt that people were looking down 
upon him and his mother, and we at Mordaunt phrtioalarly. 
That was what ma^e him so shy and — different when he 
came to see us. He knew, of course, that though she — 
Mrs. Gathers — is so kind and good, she is not — well — not 
like grandmamma, for instance ; that some people might 
even call her vulgar. He is devoted to his mother, but 
he sees it all the same." 

"He seems, indeed, an excellent son," the Major said, 
honestly glad of some one point of praise which he could 
cordially re-echo. 

" Of course," she answered impatiently. ** And yet he 
knows that she was not — not always judicious about him 
when he was younger. Not going to school — that, I 
suppose, could not be helped, but it was a dreadful dis- 
advantage. Never seeing anything of other boys ; always 
being by himself, or with grown-up people; it is so 
difficult for a boy who is brought up like that to be really 
manly — to help thinking too much of himself and his own 
pursuits — being what people call spoilt. It was not until 
he came abroad and made friends of his own, and found 
his own place amongst them, that he got over those dis- 
advantages, that he grew bright and happy and spirited, 
as he is now, that he learnt to throw off his shyness." 

" He certainly does not seem to be at all shy now." 

She looked up with a fresh flush of anger, though this 
time he was not aware of having thrown any undue 
emphasis into the words. 

"You are most unkind! You are very, very unfair! 
You are horribly unjust ! I wonder why I speak to you 
at all I " she cried passionately. 

" Don't say that ; please don't, Lady Elly ! " he said 
entreatingly. *• Believe me, I am not as unjust as you fancy. 
If I do not think that he is — well, quite worthy of you, 
that is not saying that he has not a thousand delightful 
qualities; that he is not brilliant, handsome, clever. 
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accomplished, generous^-everything that a middle-aged 
fogey like my^elf finds enviable." 

"Worthy of tne/" she exclaimed superbly. •* Of me I 
He is worthy of something much, much better, let me tell 
3'ou, than me I " 

** I hope at least that he does not think so himself?" 

*' No, he does not. But that is because he is too noble 
and highminded to think it I He might if ho chose. It 
would be very natural ! " 

John Lawrence made no response to this assertion, but 
his look presumably spoke a less reverential belief in 
Algernon Gathers' nobility, for Lady Eleanor turned 
suddenly away, and walked on with her head in the air, 
nor did she vouchsafe another syllable until they were 
well within the precincts of Les Avants. 

Half- way up the steep ascent she again, however, paused, 
and turned to him with a certain air of solemnity, the air 
of one who would not willingly abandon even the most 
hardened criminal to the error of his ways without another 
appeal to his better feelings, 

** Major Lawrence, I know you like me — at least you 
used to like me when I was a little girl, and I hope you 
do 80 still now that I am big ? " She waited, as if expect- 
ing him to say something, but he was silent, and after a 
moment's pause she went on. " And, therefore, because 
I think you like me, and because I know that I like you 
very, very much, because you have always been one of 
my kindest friends ; because when I look back to it that 
first year I was at Mordaunt — when you used to let me 
run about with you — stands out as one of the happiest of 
my whole life — because of all this I want you to promise 
me to — to get over this — this foolish prejudice of yours. 
I ought, I know, to be too proud to take any notice, and 
so I should be if it was any one else, but I can't hear that 
you should misjudge him. He doesn't misjudge you, he 
likes and respects you very much, in spite of knowing 
you don't care for him. I know that it is just a prejudice, 
and that you would get over it if you saw more of him. 
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bat you are going away, so that there is not much time, 
and I want you to promise that you will do so now at 
once. Not, you underbtand, for his sake," she added, with 
the same little lofty gesture ; "but for mine. Will you? 
Will you? Will you?" she continued, stretching out 
both hands and seizing his insistently, holding him at the 
same time with her eyes, as if to appeal, whether he would 
or no, to his better self; to induce him to fling aside all 
unworthy prejudices, bom of ignorance and darkness, and 
to recognize the true light shining before him in all its 
effulgence. 

What could he do, poor fellow I He told her grimly 
that he would try, that he would do his best, and he went 
away five minutes later hating that young man Algernon 
Gathers from the very bottom of his soul, with an intensity 
of hatrt^d which six months, nay a single f irtnight ago, he 
would hardly have believed himself to have been capable I 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TiiRNiNO out of the garden of Les Avants he strode "back 
along the esplanade and up one of the side paths which 
led by a series of broken flights of steps to the olive slopes 
above. 

As he mounted his steps grew quicker and quicker, 
nntil it seemed to himself as if he literally flew ; as if he 
were seeking to escape ; as if there was something behind 
that he was bound to fly from. An overmastering im- 
pulse was upon him all the time to tnm back, to recant 
his promise, to shout aloud some of those injurious epi- 
thets which seemed to be throttling him, which jostled 
against one another in his brain. From comparative pas- 
siveness, his hatred of Algernon Gathers had suddenly 
sprung into full activity. He clenched his teeth in the 
extremity of his anger and unavailing misery. Passing 
up that sunny rocky way his whole soul felt on fire. In 
the depth of his perturbed soul he found himself crying 
aloud those warnings, uttering the denunciations which 
he had not found the courage or the brutality to utter 
under the aegis of those trust-filled eyes. *' He is a snob I 
He is a cur I He is a heartless, insolent young beast ! '* he 
cried to himself. "A small-souled, narrow-hearted egotist ; 
cold-blooded I cowardly ! treacherous I He is utterly un- 
worthy of you ; utterly unworthy of any noble-hearted 
girl. He will make you wretched, wretched I Can you 
not see it I Oh, child, be warned! Have pity on your- 
self I Save yourself while there is still time ! " 

How much or how little of these unpleasant things he 
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had any justification for, how much he even absolutely 
believed, he was not quite sure, but after that promise 
which had been extorted from him, after the silence of 
the last four or five weeks, there was an untold relief in 
repeating them over and over to himself; in dinning 
them, as it were, into his own ears, seeing that he was 
debarred by honour from dinning them into another's. 
There was yet another advantage, that it seemed to offer 
a sufficient reason for detesting this engagement apart 
from any more personal grounds, grounds which he still 
shrank from avowing even to himself. If this young 
man was half, nay, quarter of all this, surely that was 
reason enough for any friend of hers desiring at all 
hazards to detach her from him. He was resolved to 
keep that other motive in the background; to deny it 
strenuously to himself, as he would have denied it to any 
one who had been bold enough to tax him with it. Was 
he not her friend? was not that enough? what need of 
searching any deeper for a feeling which ought to animate 
the breast of any one who cared for her even in the 
slightest, most casual degree ? 

He was still climbing the hill as if in the direction of 
his lodgings. Before arriving there, however, he turned 
aside to the left along the edge of a dry torrent bed, and 
then up another flight of steps alternating with a steep 
stony pathway. He had set his mind upon attaining to 
a particular clump of pines which lay half-way up one of 
the lower slopes, and would not allow himself to halt or 
turn aside until he had done so. At last the spot was 
attained, and he flung himself at full length upon the 
grey-green moss-covered ground, putting up his hands as 
a pillow under his head. 

In front, a yard or two from the ends of his feet, a 
small knoll of rock rose out of the grass and moss. It 
was the barest of knolls, worn and weathered by time and 
the slow peroolationfe of water. In the centre of it, how- 
ever, a small pine-tree had sprung up, though how it had 
succeeded in doing so it was hard to say, since earth, or 

N 
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any receptaole for earth, there was none. From where 
it sprouted to where his head was pillowed moss grew 
thickly, and over the moss again was a layer of pine 
needles, woven together, the ragged ends sticking out 
here and there like a half-worn door-mat. Some small 
black ants with red tails were slowly struggling over this 
mat, dragging amongst them the carcase of an earwig 
many times larger than themselves. John Lawrence fixed 
his mind upon these ants, and assured himself that he 
was watching their struggles with the deepest interest. 
He even went the length of dropping a fragment of grass 
as a bridge for one of the strugglers. It did not exhibit 
any particular gratitude, but turned up its red tail in a 
fighting attitude, and tried to sting first the bit of grass, 
and then its benefactor's finger. John laughed, threw 
himself back, and let it take its own way. His next 
visitor was a bee, which came to visit the flowerets of a 
vetchling growing in the chinks of the rock. He watched 
her visiting floweret after floweret in succession, and 
noticed how she pressed down each till its spring gave 
way, and the pollen flew out in a little cloud as she sent 
her tongue investigatingly into the purple depths of the 
corolla, then, withdrawing it with a dissatisfied hum, flew 
away to the next and the next. He looked at all these 
things, and assured himself that he was taking the pro- 
foujidest interest in them. Another man, it i^ true, might 
not have done so, but then he had always cared for such 
things. Why should he not do so that afternoon ? 

He had a desperate, a childish idea of flinging himself 
upon Nature; of appealing to her in his trouble; clinging 
to the smallest shred of her. as a child clings to its 
mother's finger; imploring her to keep off the coming 
moment ; insisting that she must and should help him, as 
a pious Catholic appeals to his patron saint. Had he not 
always been loyal to her ? Might he not therefore fairly 
appeal to her in his need? What good was she, he 
thought irascibly, if she could not help him now f 

It came at last, however — the moment that he had been 
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fighting off. Nearer and nearer Btill, until at last it was 
impossible to evade it. It grappled with him, held him 
in a grip of iron, and compelled his attention whether he 
would or no. Drawn from his last defences, he rose to 
his feet to meet it, as he might have done to meet a 
foe. 

He loved her I That was all. There was no possibility 
of denying or pretending to deny it any longer. That 
stage was past for ever. He loved her utterly ; the sound 
of her voice, the colour of her eyes, the fall of her foot- 
steps, her girlishness, immatureness, nay, her very follies, 
her faults. He loved her, he worshipped her, he believed 
that he had always done so; he told himself so, he 
revelled in the recognition of his love. Hopeless as it 
'was, ludicrously unavailing as he knew it to be, there 
was a joy in repeating it over and over, in escaping — 
were it but for a moment — out of himself, out of the 
realities of things, out of the cold, revolting present into 
the immortal, the ever-open Kingdom of Love I 

He stretched his arms with a sudden rapture, a sudden 
sense of deliverance, as if for weeks he had been living 
cramped between narrow walls from which he had unex- 
pectedly got free ; for that moment he was hers, and she 
was his ; his for ever and ever and ever I 

It did not last, however ; how could it ? Like the rush 
of some wintry torrent, there swept over him a despairing 
sense of loss, of darkness and ruin. She was lost to him, 
lost without there having ever been a hope or a possibility 
of winning her. Lost, and to whom ? to that — that 

There are moments when the sanest of men cease to be 
perfectly sane ; when the most self-ccmtrolled lose hold of 
themselves; when the wild horses within take the bit 
between their teeth and will not be gainsaid. This was 
such a moment to John Lawrence. A rush of bitterness, 
tenderness, love, jealousy, flew through him, not alter- 
nately, but all together, like a pack of wolves. A flood of 
hungry longing tore his heart, a wild desire for happiness, 
just a little, ever so little, personal happiness! Why 
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should he of all the men on earth, he cried to himself, be 
debarred? 

The next instant all these thoughts, too, were past, 
swept aside by a flooding tide of hate— a hate which 
seemed to spring upon him like a wild beast, to take him 
by the throat, to ttim him for the moment into a wild 
beast himself. That spasm of jealousy which had over- 
taken him in the Palm garden came again, only with a 
hundredfold force. Again he felt that fierce desire to 
snatch her away — if need be by force — against her own 
consent — to wrest her away from him — to assert the old 
primeval right of conquest, the right of the better man. 
It was a dangerous imagination to let in I The thought 
of an encounter with Algernon Gathers fiUed his soul with 
sudden indescribable joy; with a sense of stinging rapture 
more intoxicating, perhaps, than even love itself. His 
imagination^-once allowed to find entrance — seized upon 
the idea with extraordinary vividness, dressed it in its 
appropnate colours, and followed it to the last detail with 
a breathless absorbing interest. How, when, where they 
were to meet he did not know, what his justification was 
to be still less, but he saw the conclusion as clearly as he 
might have seen it in a picture, and shuddered even while 
he did so. There would come a moment — he knew there 
would — when his clutch would be upon Algernon Gathers' 
throat, and that hateful smiling face of his would smile 
no longer. He suddenly remembered how once years ago 
in India, a tiger-cat had flown at him from the branch of 
a tree he was passing under. There had been no time for 
anything else, but he had managed somehow to get his 
hand round the beast's throat, and had kept it there till it 
was dead, and he recalled vividly the dull thud of its 
beautiful Bupple body, as he flung it away from him, and 
it had dropped in a loose heap upon the ground — recalled it 
wi t h a shi ver at once of horror and of satisfaction . It would 
be the very same he said to himself now, the very same ! 

It was a proof of that underlying savagery, latent 
under so many disguises, that a man notoriously good- 
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humoured, noticeable even for placidity, should have been 
thus swept away with passion. Jealousy, and a wild 
angry sense of impotence, swept backwards and forwards 
through him, obliterating for the moment all other traits, 
as the traits of a house are obliterated when a fire gets 
possession of it. Ellyl Why Elly? Why must she be 
the one for him to lay his profaning touch upon ? Were 
there not others, plenty of others, who would have done 
as well? Like a flash came back the thought of her as 
she stood balancing herself a while ago upon the rock ; 
looking up at him and smiling ; talking of what she had 
done when she was a child ; so like a child still — ^so pure, 
so honest, so clear- eyed. For a moment he half smiled in 
response, so vivid was the picture, so alive the image his 
brain had called up. The next minute the smile vanished 
in a scowl, for beside her, close beside her, leaning over 
her, absorbing her, holding her hand, pressing his kisses 
upon her lips, came that other image, the image of the 
man she was betrothed to, whom she loved — that beautiful 
smooth-faced smiling young man, Algernon Gathers, with 
his olive cheeks, and great dark gleaming eyes. He grew 
sick at the thought, sick and frantic at once. His soul 
seemed to fill with disgust and loathing, as if he had seen 
her in contact with something horrible ; something cold, 
repellent, snaky. Again that spasm of jealousy ran 
through hin^, and he shook under it as a man shiJ^es in 
the first grip of fever. Clasping his hands round a mass 
of stone, against which he had all this time unconsciously 
been leaning, he plucked it suddenly from its setting, held 
it a moment in mid-air, and then fiung it away from him 
with all his force, he knew not why or wherefore. This 
done he stood watching it with blank astonishment as it 
bounded swiftly down the slope, crushing through a thin 
covert of juniper bushes, until it finally subsided with a 
thud into some loose earth at the bottom. 

The folly of the act had somehow a sobering effect. 
He rubbed his hand suddenly over his eyes. Was he 
behaving like that ? he, John Lawrence, like the hero of 
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Rome traiifipontine melodrama ? What had come to him ? 
Had he gone mad ? What sudden folly had bitten him ? 
It was like looking in a glass and seeing, not one's own 
face, bnt some one else's, a face with eyes lit up with 
demoniac passion. He must go, that was the next definite 
idea which occurred to him. There could be no hesi- 
tation about that now. Without a moment's delay he 
must get away from this place; from her, from them all. 
He bad been mad to stay as long ; mad to think that he 
could go on day after day seeing her, breathing the same 
air — had he not blood in his veins like another ? 

For the first time in his life he felt out of his own 
control. The curb had got twisted somehow, and no 
longer held. There was no knowing what insanity might 
not gain possession of him next if he went on exposing 
himself to this sort of thing ; exposing himself to seeing 
her, to seeing her, too, with him — with that smiling 
silken puppy who had won her, who would be her master, 
her husband I Again he stopped, breathing hard and 
fierce; every drop of blood in his body seemed to be 
gyrating furiously. Tes, he must get away, he said to 
himself. There could be no question about it — ^none. It 
was too late that day, but the next he would leave 
Mentone ; he had been a fool to remain as long as he had 
done. If possible he would not see her again. No, upon 
second thoughts, he would not see her again. He would 
not risk imperilling his honour, her peace of mind, every- 
thing still of value by his insanity. He could no longer 
trust himself. He must go. 

Under this fresh impulse he turned to leave the spot, 
which seemed to be scored all over with the traces of his 
oonfiict. He walked down the hill mechanically, with a 
trailing step, like that of a man worn out with prolonged 
exertion. It seemed as if hours had passed since he had 
gone up, yet the light on the ribs of rock had hardly 
shifted an inch, the shadows across the path were barely 
if anything longer than they had been when he mounted. 

He had nearly reached the turn of the path which led 
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to his lodgings, and further by a back way to the Gathers' 
villa, when he noticed two figures, those of a man and 
a woman, moving a little below him, not npon the usual 
pathway, but upon a narrower track worn by the feet of 
the olive-pickers. His glance had travelled indifferently 
over them, and was passing away again, when suddenly 
it became arrested. Was it ? Nonsense I it could not be, 
and yet again, surely, surely it was Algernon Gathers — 
Algernon Gathers, who had rushed off in such hot haste 
two hours ago, to catch the train for Monte Garlo ! The 
branches of olive were across the track, so that it was 
difficult to see the two figures clearly. Once, through an 
opening, he caught a momentary glimpse of the second 
one — a tall, handsome-looking woman, with dark eyes 
and hair, apparently a foreigner. The face of her com- 
panion it was impossible to distinguish, but the general 
air reminded him of that fortunate youth. They were 
sauntering along, chatting and laughing in very harmless 
fashion ; only, if it were Algernon, why was he there ? 
What the deuce was the meaning of it all? John 
Lawrence asked himself confusedly. 

He took out his watch and made a little mental cal- 
culation. Gould Algernon Gathers have gone to Monte 
Garlo and returned within the time ? It was now three ; 
it had been one when they parted upon the esplanade. 
Tes, it was possible, jW^ possible; but was it probable? 
To do so he must have remained there little more than 
half an hour. What likelihood was there of his finding 
his friend, rescuing him from that despair into which he 
was said to have been plunged, furnishing him with 
funds, and returning again within that time ? Of course, 
the friend might have left, something might have occurred 
to oblige him to return; a hundred things might have 
happened. He was not particularly inclined, however, to 
give him the benefit of the doubt. If it was Algernon 
Cathers^-and Algernon Gathers, he said to himself, it 
was, or the devil — then Algernon Gathers had told a lie, 
one, too, which might be unmasked. 
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By this time the two figures had disappeared, and with 
a resolution to put an end to his doubts, the Major rushed 
after them, crushing through the thick growth of lentisk 
and rosemary which covered this part of the slope. When 
he reached the spot where he had seen them last, no one, 
however, was in sight. He hurried to the next turn, 
scanning the trees eagerly to right and left. In the 
distance he did at last catch sight of two figures, a man 
and a woman ; but when, having hurried after them, he 
came within speaking distance, they proved to be only an 
innocent Mentonese maidservant, and her equally innocent 
swain, and he was obliged apologetically to turn back, 
hot, baffled, and angry. 

He stood still in the middle of the path. Could his 
own excited pro-possessions have had the effect of con- 
juring up the image of this man he hated? he wondered. 
Nonsense, he told himself; impossible I He had seen 
him — he felt certain that he had. Should he go to Lady 
Mordaunt and make her the confidant of his suspicions ? 
He hesitated, however, to do this. What man alive likes 
to be the bearer of such accusations — especially accu- 
sations which might, nay, probably would be confuted ? 
If Algernon Gathers had been to Monte Carlo, what easier 
than for him to prove that he had been there, and if so, 
what sort of a figure would he himself cut, especially if 
any hint of the matter came to Elly Mordaunt's ears? 
Then, indeed, she would be justified in calling him a 
defamer, a slanderer I 

No, he dared not, the risk was too great — the risk of 
his having after all been mistaken. Were he to speak, 
and this prove to be the case, how overwhelming would 
be his own shame, how great the reflected glory of 
Algernon Gathers I No, bad as the c^se was, it was not 
to be cured so. To kill the man out and out and have 
done with him, he said to himself, was one thing; to 
bring accusations against him, which might prove to be 
unfounded, quite another ! 
He went on to hLs lodgings, and began to put together 
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his posseesions, so as to be in readiness for his departure 
the next day. Calling the old woman, who, with the aid 
of her daughter, looked after the house and its inmates, 
he explained to her that he should not have any need of 
their services after the following afternoon. About half 
through his packing he suddenly remembered that it 
would be necessary also to give notice to the owner of the 
house, and that it would be as well probably to do so at once. 
He walked down accordingly to the town, and left word at 
the office where he had hired the rooms, paying a week's 
rent in advance of the present time ; after which, being 
anxious to ascertain the precise time at which the afternoon 
train left for Genoa, be walked on to the railway station. 

He had found out what he wanted to know, and was 
returning through the gathering dark, when, at the 
comer of a road which a little further back branched to 
the hills, he came suddenly face to face, almost jostling 
against — Algernon Gathers I Both men started, even the 
younger one's usual imperturbability being momentarily 
discomposed— only momentarily, however. 

"Bless my soul. Major, how you startled me I One 
doesn't expect to see anything so big in these regions. I 
suppose you left Lady Elly at home hours ago ? " 

** Are you just back from Monte Carlo ? " John Lawrence 
inquired, answering one question with another. 

The young man shrugged his shoulders. "As you 
perceive," he answered, glancing in the direction of the 
station. "Had my trip for nothing, too, worse luck! 
The man had left. I suppose some of M. Blanc's myr- 
midons paid his fare, as is said to be their amiable custom 
on these occasions. I have wasted the whole afternoon ; 
I have rubbed shoulders with the nastiest, most dis- 
reputable, ugliest, worst-countenanced crew outside the 
infernal regions. I feel sick, ugly, and disreputable 
myself; dirty, too, and cross, and not fit to speak to a 
reasonable being—er^o, I will not stay to inflict myself 
upon you ! Bye-bye I I suppose we shall meet presently 
atLes Avants?" 
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He was gone, and John Lawrence, too, walked away 
after a minute like a man in a remarkably bad dream. 
Hnd Algernon Gathers been to Monte Carlo, or had he 
not ? Had he seen him on the hillside, or had he been 
deceived by some extraordinary vivid resemblance ? 
Thirdly, had the young man just told him a lie — an ugly, 
uncalled-for, gratuitous lie? Upon the horns of these 
dilemmas he impelled himself for some time, remaining 
first on one, and then on the other, as each seemed the 
least improbable. At last, with a sudden impulse, he 
flung them all away, as he had flung away the stone upon 
the hillside. What difference could it make ? he said to 
himself bitterly. Whether Algernon Gathers had or had 
not told a falsehood upon this particular occasion was 
really a point of such absolutely infinitesimal importance 
— a mere thread, straw, feather in the balance. Let him 
be never so innocent, that would not make him one bit 
the fitter to be the husband of Eleanor Mordaunt I 

He climbed the steps leading to his lodgings still as if 
in a dream, but once back within its walls he set to work 
afresh at his packing with a sort of rabbia^ not resting 
until everything was stowed away, even to the strapping 
of the rugs which lay about the room. He had a wild 
desire now to be gone. The whole place seemed to have 
suddenly grown horrible. He felt stifled, gagged, humi- 
liated, like a man forced by compellent destiny to sit 
quietly by and see out the close of some revolting drama, 
when every nerve, and every manly impulse within him 
is yearning to cry " stop ! " 
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CHAPTER VII. 

When next moTning he went to Lady Mordaunt to tell 
her of his resolution, she received the information at first 
with less opposition than he expected. She was sitting 
alone in an arm-chair upon the terrace, a newspaper in 
her hands, a screen at one side to cnt off the draught, 
striped awnings over her head, through some narrow 
slits in which clear-cut pencils of sunlight fell lighting 
up a spray of loose-petalled roses, lighting up also the 
rolled-up masses of her hair, looking silvery under the 
scarf of lace which swept in a loose curve round the back 
of her neck, leaving the ears and the region of the temples 
in relief. 

"Well, you have been very good," she said, with a 
half-sigh; "you have stayed here much longer than I 
dared to hope. I suppose it would not be fair to ask you 
to sacrifice any more of your time to us.*' 

" It is not that," he said, and then he paused. 

"Don't go rushing through Genoa without stopping, 
as so many people do," she went on in a tone of admoni- 
tion. " Even with Florence and Rome before you, you 
ought to give it proper time — a couple of days, at least. 
There are three or four pictures at the Palazzo Brignole 
alone which it is part of a liberal education to have seen." 

John Lawrence felt an inclination either to laugh or 
groan, he was not sure which I The idea of his being in 
the mood to occupy himself with an elaborate scheme of 
sight-seeing sounded in his ears like a piece of the most 
grotesque, the most cruelly malicious mockery. 
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** I don't thiDk somehow I feel particularly keen about 
picture-seeing," be said grimly. 

" Ob, never mind, you will. Like otber things, it is 
only the first step that counts. After the few first 
Baphaels and Titians you will feel the growing pains of 
enthusiasm come over you ; you will not be able to sleep 
until you have seen the rest. Shall you get to Venice, 
do you think?" 

" I don't know," he answered gloomily. ** No, certainly 
I shall not go to Venice. Probably it will end by going 
straight to Naples, and waiting there till it is time to 
catch my steamer at BrindisL" 

Lady Mordaunt sat bolt upright in her chair, and gazed 
at him with an air of tragic dismay. *' Straight to Naples, 
without stopping at Florence or Bome I You who have 
never seen either! Is the man raving? Heaven and 
earth, you make me blush for my species! Is it con- 
ceivable that any one could be so oblivious of what he 
owes, not to himself merely, but to that civilization of 
which he is supposed to be a part! I see what it is, 
though ; there is some repulsive sliminess or other, some 
creeping crawling abomination, which you are on thorns 
to inspect; some octopus, or revolting sea-slug at that 
Naples aquarium, which is more to you than all the 
pictures Titian or Michael Angelo between them ever 
painted or dreamed of! " 

The Major opened his mouth to deny the accusation, 
but shut it again without doing so. In his heart he 
knew very well that all the octopuses in creation, nay, 
all the accumulated treasures of the zoologic station, were 
as little to him then as the Titians and Raphaels he was 
supposed to flout in their favour. There was no knowing, 
however, what perilous inquiries a denial might not 
entail. As well, therefore, abide under the imputation. 

Lady Mordaunt continued looking at him with the 
same tragi-comic air of displeasure, which gradually 
changed to anxiety as she scanned him more narrowly. 
*' It strikes me, do you know, that you are not looking 
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at all well," she said abruptly. "I wonder I have not 
noticed it before. What is the matter? You are pale. 
Tou look like a man who hasn't slept for a week. Are 
you going to have an illness, I wonder? If so, you had 
much better stay quietly where you are and let yourself 
be nursed like a Christian ? " 

''Thank you, I am all right. There is nothing the 
matter with me," he answered hastily. 

He was wondering whether to make an effort to see 
EUy, or abide by the wiser resolution of not seeing her 
agaiu, and contenting himself with a message. Through 
the swift rush of this inward colloquy Lady Mordaunt's 
voice sounded thin and almost inarticulate, like a voice 
upon the other side of a mountain torrent. 

" You are not all right, and something is amiss witl\ 
you. If you are not ill, what is it?" she answered. 
** Come, tell me. Have you had bad news ? Have you 
got into money difficulties ? If so, to so old a friend — 
the oldest friend I believe you possess in the world — ^you 
might have the decency to speak, to give her a chance of 
helping you. Come, John, be honest 1 Tell me what 
it is?" 

" Nothing, I assure you. Indeed, you are mistaken." 

He got up as he spoke and held out his hand to her. 
His self-control, he felt, would not stand many more of 
these appeals. If he remained he should be sure in some 
way to expose himself, to say something. Best cut short 
the interview while his secret was still his own. 

** Will you say good-bye to your — to — to Lady Eleanor 
for me ? " he said rather hoarsely. " I suppose she is out ? " 

** Yes, she is out. She has gone out, of course, with 
that young man of hers. But why should I say good- 
bye to her ? Can't you say it yourself, to-night ? You 
do not propose to desert us because you are leaving, do 
you ? Surely you can do your packing in the morning ! " 

" I cannot. You don't understand ; I have failed to 
make myself clear. It is to-day I am going — now — in a 
few hours — by this evening's train." 
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"By this evening^s train? You mean that yon have 
actually oome now — now, to say good-bye ? No, certainly 
you did not make that clear! I don't call that going 
away, I call it rnnning away. What have we done that 
you should run away from us in that fashion ? " 

" You have done nothing, you have only been too kind 
— as you always are — but as I must go, as at the very 
most I oould only delay a few days longer, I have made 
up my mind that it is best to leave at oace. The longer 
one puts it off the worse it will be." 

"You might have given other people an opportunity 
of making up their minds while you were about it!" 
she replied indignantly. " Why did you say nothing of 
the sort when you were here yesterday, or the day before, 
or the day before that ? It was only two days since you 
were talking of an expedition to — I don't know where — 
some place above Yentimiglia. Elly has not an idea, I 
am sure, that you are running away like this. Do you 
think one parts with a friend as one does with a handful 
of dead leaves — without five minutes' warning? " 

She gathered her shawl about her shoulders, and moved 
with an air of resentment towards the doorway. Her 
resentment was not very long-lived, however. It died 
upon the threshold. She stopped and turned to look at 
him, her fBtoe softening insensibly, a world of tender 
regrets filling her blue eyes. 

" I wish to Heaven I oould keep you for good and all, 
John," she said gently. 

" So do I, with all my heart," he answered. Yet even 
as he said it he knew that it was not true, that three or 
four thousand miles of sea and land were the least that it 
would be safe to put between himself and them; that 
anything less would be only tempting him on ; leading 
him towards that temptation from which he was then 
fleeing. 

" How long, may I ask, do you propose to remain away 
this time?" Lady Mordaunt went on, with an irritation 
which did not conceal a very real anxiety to hear the answer. 
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" I can't say exactly," he answered ; " seven years, I 
suppose, perhaps eight ; it depends npon several things. 
I may be given a staff appointment ; 1 ought, but there 
is no knowing. Anyhow, 1 don't see much chance of 
getting home before seven." 

Lady Mordaunt uttered a groan — not a humorous, but 
a real one, straight from the heart. 

** Seven years ! How easily he says that ! It oomes 
as glibly from his lips as if it were one I " She came 
back and sat down again in her chair, resting her two 
arms upon the elbows. " Do you realize, John Lawrence, 
how very, very unlikely it is that I shall ever set eyes 
upon you again ? " she inquired, looking steadily into his 
face. 

" Don't say that I " he answered ; though he knew, of 
course, that it was true. 

She sat a minute in the same attitude, her eyes fixed 
upon him. Suddenly, to his dismay, her face changed, 
her lips quivered, and a great tear gathered and rolled 
slowly over her cheek. He had never seen Lady Mor- 
daunt cry before. He could not even have imagined her 
doing so ; there are women whom one cannot ; to whom 
the shedding of tears seems as improbable an event as to 
the average man. He had seen her under circumstances 
which to most women would have seemed to demand a 
deluge, yet she had never showed a disposition to shed 
one. It startled him, therefore, even in the midst of his 
own self-absorbed misery. 

" Dear Lady Mordaunt, what is it !" he said, taking her 
hand. ** Pray don't. Have I given you pain ? Do tell 
me what it is. As to my going, of course, that is in- 
evitable, I must go ; besides, ] cannot flatter myself that 
is what troubles you. What is it then ? Please tell me 
what this means ? " 

** It means that I am an old fool, that is what it means," 
she said, drawing her hand away. ** It was not the sug- 
gestion of my own decease, by the way, which affected 
me 1 " she added, with a gleam of her wonted humour. 
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** Perhaps you may have thought it was, so I may as well 
inform you that it was not." 

'* I thought nothing of the kind I " he answered in- 
dignantly. 

" Neither was it the thought of your departure wholly, 
though 1 admit that had something to say to it. It was 
a mixture of feelings ; a sudden sense of — I hardly know 
what — desolation, perhaps, would be the nearest word ; as 
if a cold wind had blown over me I " She shivered a little 
and looked about her. '' I am rather a lonely old woman, as 
perhaps you are aware, at least I soon shall be ; but what 
then? all old women are lonely, it is in the nature of 
things ! " She paused ; then with a sudden vehemence 
quite unlike her previous manner, " I wish to God, John 
Lawrence, we could break that child's engagement ! " she 
suddenly exclaimed. 

" I wish to God we could I " he replied. Had she 
guessed how much he did wish it ? 

Lady Mordaunt got up again from her chair, and took a 
turn restlessly along the verandah. 

" It is too late— of course, it is too late ; you need not 
tell me so," she went on vehemently. " Too late, and I 
am a fool to talk, to think even of it." She stopped and 
stood fjBtcing him, her eyes alight with fiery grief. " If 
she would confide in me ! if she would even speak to me 
of it, I might do something to convince her of her folly, 
or failing that, might try to get reconciled to it myself I 
But no, she never alludes to it I she keeps me at arm's 
length. I dislike her adorable Prince Perfect ; and that 
is enough to steel her against me I I am unworthy even 
to be spoken to about him. I am a heretic, an outer 
barbarian I By the way, has she ever spoken of him to 
you ? " she added abruptly. 

«* Once — yesterday," he replied, rather reluctantly. 

« She did ? What did she say ? " 

** She said that — that you and I were very unjust to 
him." 

" Unjust I Heaven grant me patience I Unjust I What 
more?" 
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*' Not much more. She spoke of his — his good qualities 
— his amiability, cleverness, generosity. That, I think, 
was all.*' 

Lady Mordaunt's face was a study. She turned, and 
began impatiently pacing to and fro. 

" I don't believe he cares that for her I " she said, hold- 
ing out the tip of her finger. ** He may think he does, 
but I don't believe he knows what it means, or could if he 
tried. He loves himself, that is enough. He marries her 
because — well, because she is her father's daughter and 
my grand-daughter. Any other Lady Jane, Sukey, Betty 
would have answered as welL But who is to persuade 
her of that? No one I" 

And from the depths of his troubled heart the Major 
echoed, " No one I " 

Lady Mordaunt stood still ; her head a little raised ; 
gleams — fierce, passionate, tender — sweeping by turns 
over her face. 

•* Is there no way ? " she suddenly exclaimed. " No way 
of getting rid of him ? OoaldnH we spirit him off some- 
where ? Pay somebody to keep him under lock and key ? 
Not to hurt him, of course, but to keep him out of her 
sight until her judgment has had time to ripen ? John, 
help me I Think I plot I plan I What is the use of your 
being a man if you can do nothing f " 

Her eyes were on fire, her hands clenched; she was 
perfectly serious. For the moment she meant it as 
genuinely as though she had been some Oriental despot 
and he her Grand Vizier. 

Li spite of his own troubles, in spite of that broken 
heart which he carried in his bosom, in spite of the real 
misery, trouble, wretchedness of the whole affair, John 
Lawrence could not forbear a laugh. 

" I am afraid that would hardly do 1 " he said. " We 
must keep within the law, whatever we do I '* Then he 
approached, and held out his hand to say good-bye. *' I 
mustn't stay ; I shall be late ; the train leaves in an 
hour's time. Qood-bye, dearest, kindest friend ; God bless 
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yon. Yon will say good-bye to — to Lady Eleanor for 
me?" 

His hand was still ontstretohed, bnt she for all answer 
canght his head in both hers and drew it down, kissing 
brow and cheeks and hair again and again with the pas- 
sionate clinging kisses of a mother. Then she pushed him 
suddenly from her, and, taming with a hasty step, ran 
out of the verandah into the house, disappearing from 
nght in an instant. And whether she did or did not 
suspect his secret he never knew. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

He got away, and hnrried down the now familiar strip of 
garden, where the mimosas and orange-trees were looking 
a little pinched with the sndden chill, out of the gate, and 
along the narrow path which led to the esplanade. At every 
turn he expected to come face to face with those two whom 
of all people he least desired then to see. He scanoed 
the approaches in all directions with the eye of a lynx, 
ready to dash up a flight of stairs, or bolt into a shop, 
should it be necessary. When he got safely into the less 
frequented path which led to his own lodgings, he gave a 
sigh of relief, and yet at the very bottom of his heart dis- 
appointment he knew predominated. 

He had desired a porter to come for his luggage, which 
was packed and lying in a heap just inside the entrance. 
There was nothing to do, therefore, but to wait for his 
coming, and to smoke a farewell cigar upon the balcony 
by way of whiling away the interval. The two women 
were scouring pots and pans upon the little platform 
which extended a few yards before the kitchen door. He 
could hear their voices chattering together in that unin- 
telligible gibberish, half French, half Italian, which 
serves the Mentonese as a medium of communication. 
Presently the handsome wife of Giacomo came up the lane, 
and nodded her usual friendly afternoon greeting to him, 
as he stood there, glum and miserable, looking with 
haggard eyes over his balcony. That odd sense of per- 
manence in the midst of change which comes over us 
sometimes when we are in the act of leaving some spot 
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where we liave temporarily flung grappling irons, was 
strong upon him. Itf mingled with those other bitterer, 
fiercer preoccupations which were tearing at his heart. 
Giannetta's placid nod, her cheerful certainty of seeing 
him in the same place the next day, and the next, and the 
next ; the certainty that she, at least, would come up the 
same lane day after day, with the straight black lines 
of her eyebrows fronting the sunlight in exactly the 
same fashion, and at the self-same hour ; the whole 
personality of the little scene — the rickety house in front, 
with its elaborate network of cracks, which seemed 
to have grown more like the map of some undiscovered 
continent ; the cheerful confusion and slovenliness ; the 
tall grey peaks overhead, cold, remote, silent as the 
thoughts of a philosopher ; the blue arc of sea ; the crowd 
of roofs, red, brown, grey — all this tangle of leafage, of 
light, and of colour ; all this glittering metallic-looking 
world — all would look as it did then, others would see it, 
8he would see it, when he would have wandered away like 
a vagrant in his misery. His sensations just then were 
those of a vagrant; a creature without a home or a tie, 
without interest, kindred, friends in the world. Had he 
not parted with the last of these ? 

Too restless to stay where he was, he flung his cigar 
away and wandered out into the lane. Thoughts beat to 
and fro without his being able to direct or control them. 
How sweet the girl was ! how generous I What a world 
of simple, noble impulses — love and hope and ardent, un- 
hesitating beliefs — were beating within her, and beating 
to what an end ! Longings tore him unceasingly ; selfish 
longings, and longings that were not altogether selfish. 
After all, he said to himself, what have you to complain 
of? Toss Gathers aside; fling him by like some gaudy 
weed ; shut him up for ever, as Lady Mordaunt proposes, 
and what then ? How would you be the gainer ? Do you 
suppose that she — that young, clear- faced creature — ^would 
spring promptly into your arms? into the arms of a 
grizzled, undistinguished soldier, a nobody ? And why ? 
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because you knew her when she was twelve years old I 
Are you mad? What has beoome of your sanity, your 
judgment? Q«t you gone to your work. Be thankful 
that at least you have work to do. Forget all this. Leave 
youth to youth, and be oflf with you as quickly as you 
oani 

He was standing now beside a bank rising steeply out 
of the lane. A small stream, led by a tiny wooden aque- 
duct, was purling along at the bottom. It had started a 
flutter of young green things into sudden life ; arums and 
narcissus leaves, with sprays of tall maidenhair standing 
slim and erect upon gleaming stalks. John Lawrence 
stooped suddenly, and gathered three or four of these, 
laying them tenderly away in a receptacle of his pocket- 
book, as if they hfiid been love-tokens. They were, at 
least, all the love-tokens he was destined, poor fellow ! to 
have. 

It was a relief that the man who came to carry his 
luggage was late, so that there was nothing to do but to 
rate him for his carelessness, help to stow the things on 
the barrow, and take a hasty farewell of the old woman, 
upon whom he unexpectedly bestowed an extra gratuity, 
which had the effect of causing her to follow him to the 
edge of the platform with voluble gratitude. 

He met nobody he knew on the way to the station. 
The very place seemed suddenly to have assumed that air 
of strangeness which often causes the first and last im- 
pression of a place to wear a family resemblance. His 
railway carriage was crammed to suffocation with Ger- 
mans, two solid, silent men, and three equally solid, but, 
unfortunately, not equally silent women, who gabbled 
guttural notes of admiration within a few inches of his 
ears. It was impossible to secure a window, and though 
he stood up at the moment of starting, and leaned for- 
ward, '' Les Avants " refused to disentangle itself from the 
cluster of houses. To make amends, the ** Villa Splendide" 
stood out in full relief, that knoll upon which he had 
stood with Mrs. Gathers, and seen her son and EUy Mor- 
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daunt emerge out of the shrubbery below, being the last 
pieoe of Mentone which presented itself to his eyes. 

In spite of Lady Mordaunt's injunctions he did not 
remain at Genoa. It was too near; he could not. He 
had a fevensh desire to get away as far as possible ; as it 
were to the very ends of the earth. He spent two days 
at Florence and two more at Borne, and he walked across 
the Ponte Vecchio at the former, and strayed into the 
Coliseum at the latter. This is all the sight-seeing that 
can be set down to his credit, anything else. being purely 
involuntary, merely such flotsam and jetsam as the 
chances of the road floated before his eyes. 

At Naples, however, not a little to his own dismay, he 
fell into the hands of a cicerone, who insisted upon doing 
for him what he had neither the capacity nor the will to 
do for himself. This was a certain Signer Golflno, one 
of the staff of naturalists who have made it their head- 
quarters, and with whom about a year before he had had 
a slight correspondence upon some point of marine zoo- 
logy. The Major had forgotten the very name of his 
entliusiastio correspondent whose confident English at 
the time had been a source of some little amusement to 
him. Although he had forgotten Signer GK>lfino, Signer 
Golflno had apparently not forgotten him, and no sooner 
did his name appear in the visitors* list of his hotel than 
that amiable enthusiast hastened to call upon him, insist- 
ing with all the kindliness of his nation and the friendli- 
ness of a brother scientist, upon doing the honours of 
Naples in general, and the zoologic station in particular, 
to the new-comer. 

It bored him frightfully at the time, but there is no 
doubt that it did him good. Escaped from this amiable 
tyranny, his thoughts reverted with the precision of a 
released spring to that image which fllled them exclu- 
sively. Every saying of hers, however unimportant, eveiy 
word or deed, however little worth recalling, being passed 
over and over in review, made to give up the very utmost 
meaning which by any ingenuity could be extracted from 
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them. How little it was after all ! With that self-pity 
which oomes to a man inevitably tinder such oironm- 
stances, he could not help reflecting upon the extraordi- 
nary fatality which out of the whole world of womankind 
had caused him to set his heart so tenaciously upon just 
this one. It did seem the most gratuitous piece of misery 
to have inflicted upon himself! That EUy — the littla 
girl whose image had been such a pleasantly placid pos- 
session, a soothing green spot in the somewhat arid fleld 
of his memory — that ihe should have become a source 
of such bitter, such unavailing misery — a misery which 
haunted his days with its remorseless pang, and woke 
him up twenty times at night to impale him afresh upon 
its thorns. 

He found a letter from her at Naples, written to wish 
him good-bye, since, as she said, he had not given her an 
opportunity of doing so in person, which she did not 
think was kind. It was a veiy simple little efiusion, 
almost as much so as those he had been in the habit of 
getting some four or five years earlier, in which the 
rabbits and ponies and wood-pigeons filled the gieater 
part of the loosely scrawled pages. It gave him a good 
deal of pleasure, though, as will be conceived, a good 
many heart-stings, too. The more he thought of her 
future the more he felt that she was floating blindly, 
unhesitatingly, joyously into— well, in to what? He hardly, 
even now, knew, but something certainly very different 
from what she so radiantly anticipated. Apcurt from his 
own troubles his heart bled for her. The lip of the cata- 
ract was so green, and smooth, and pleasant, but once she 
had crossed it I Well, thank God, he said to him- 
self, he should not be there to see I 

Beleased from the irritation of his presence, he tried to 
reason down the inveterate dislike and suspicion with 
which that too-successful young man, Algernon Gathers, 
had inspired him. It cannot be said that his efforts were 
lemarkably successfuL That the dislike was chiefly what 
is called instinctive he was obliged to own. It was not 
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founded on reason, for even if certain traits seemed to 
support it, they were hardly of sufficient blackness to bear 
exposure to the daylight without, in some degree, losing 
their damnatory character. It was an antipathy of nerves 
and heart, rather than of head, but as such only the less to 
be argued away or diminished. Seeing, however, that 
nothing that he could say or do would avail to save her ; 
that none of those whose business it was to shield her 
ignorance and protect her innocence, seemed able or 
willing to do so; that, on the contrary, most of them 
were urging her forward with acclamations of eager 
approval. Seeing all this, the only possible, the only 
manly thing he told himself to do, was to hope that the 
scales might never fall from her eyes ; that love, imagina- 
tion, something, might so gloss over those pitfalls which 
yawned before her, that she might practically never per- 
ceive them ; never know bow unlike this man she had 
bound herself to marry was to that imaginary being, bom 
of fancy and a young girl's impressionable generosity, 
whom she had taught herself to love. It was after this 
fashion that he tried to face the catastrophe which had 
shaken his life out of all its settled ways, and flung it, a 
maimed and broken thing, upon his hands, and it was in 
this mood, or as near an approach to it as he could 
achieve, that he finally set sail upon New Year's Day for 
his little-loved duties in India. 
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BOOK IV. 
BACK AGAIN. 

CHAPTER I. 

Over the proceedings of the next six years John Law- 
rence's chronicler may be allowed to pass with a hasty 
step. Within a few months of his return to India he 
received that staff appointment of which he had spoken to 
Lady Mordaunt — one of those posts beginning with the 
words "Deputy Adjutant," which to non-military ears all 
sound precisely alike. It was a good appointment, and a 
well-paid one, as Indian appointments for the most part 
are, and he remained in it for some three years, and would 
have remained another two but for a call to return to his 
regiment, in order to grapple with one of the worst on- 
slaughts of cholera which had visited that part of India 
for nearly a quarter of a century. The Colonel was away 
on leave, the next man in command fell ill, and John 
Lawrence hastily decided to resign his own appointment 
and return with all speed to his post in the regiment. 

That he did not himself succumb to the malady it is 
needless to say, but when the worst was over, and the 
foul fiend had withdrawn, glutted, if not satiated with its 
tale of victims, his strength was at a point of prostration 
which in all his previous vigorous manhood he had never 
even imagined approaching. He had a touch, too, of 
jungle fever, and the two together brought him very low, 
BO low, that the doctor insisted on complete cessation 
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from all work as his only chance of thorough recovery. 
He fonght against this decision as long as he could. 
Deep as was his dislike of India — a dislike which seemed 
to increase with every year — there were many reasons 
that made him anxious to remain where he was for the 
present, and to resume his staff appointment. There 
came a moment, however, when the doctors became 
peremptory. It was go, or die, they said, and on the 
whole it seemed better, therefore, to go. Colonel Law- 
rence — ^he had become a brevet-Colonel, by the way, two 
years before — received a twelvemonth's leave, with an 
understanding that more would be forthcoming should it 
be needed, and about the middle of March set sail in a 
P. and 0. steamer from Bombay. 

His first intention had been to take passage in a troop- 
ship, but this virtuous resolution he at the last moment 
threw over, and elected to return by the costlier and more 
expeditious route. He had a wish — ^into the motives of 
which he did not take the trouble to dive too deeply — to 
return to England as he had left it, namely ffid Italy, and 
in this he had been encouraged by the doctor, who warned 
him against confronting the proverbial treachery of an 
English April. 

It was the mere ghost of John Lawrence that came on 
board, but the voyage and his own good constitution 
between them performed ^wonders, so that by the time he 
disembarked at Yenioe he began to look upon himself in 
the light of an impostor, and to ask himself whether, if 
this state of affieiirs proved permanent, honesty woiild not 
require him to cancel his own leave, and return to his 
duties with as little delay as possible. 

The six years which had passed since his return had 
produced changes in his position in more ways than one. 
If he still did not love his banishment, at least he endured 
it better. For one thing, he had grown to find that in- 
terest in his profession which a fairly intelligent man can 
hardly fail to find in any work, however little originally 
sympathetic, into which his best capabilities are perforce 
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driven. For the first time, too, those capabilities had 
found recognition. He stood high in the regard of those 
with whom he had worked, and in whose hands advance- 
ment lay. His career in India was a widely different 
thing from what it had been ^hen he had last breathed 
Italian air. If his health lasted he had only to return, 
and, within the limits of that branch of the service to 
which he stood committed, there were few postB that 
might not, sooner or later, be open to him. 

On the other hand his home ties had suffered the fate 
of all ties which are divided, not more by distance than 
by an xrtter severance of all interests and pursuits. His 
younger brothers he had not beard of for more than a 
year. They were well, he believed, and prosperous he 
boped, but beyond that he knew little or nothing about 
them. His stepmother, and her two little girls, were 
settled at Brighton, to their own apparent satisfaction. 
His brother William, with whom he at stated periods in- 
terchanged letters, had migrated to another parish not far 
from a cathedral town. Lady Mordaunt, the only person 
with whom he kept up a steady correspondence, was 
settled, he knew, in her old home in Devonshire, and, in 
spite of those prognostications which had heralded his 
departure, was well, and likely to welcome him with as 
vigorous a kindliness as she had done eleven years earlier. 

Through her he had been kept fairly au courani as to 
the proceedings of the other members of her family, 
though there was a tone of reserve about her letters of 
which he had not in earlier days been conscious. Her 
grand-daughter's marriage had taken place some six 
months after he had sailed, and she had, therefore, now 
been married a little over five years. 

There were two children, a girl and a boy, about whom 
their great-grandmother wrote in terms of modified grand- 
motherly rapture. Algernon Gathers' health was occa- 
sionally^ alluded to, and he gathered that it was a source 
of some anxiety to his wife, though nothing was said that 
Idd him to suppose that there was any actual call for 
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alarm ; indeed, John Lawrence had heard so much in his 
time about Algernon Gathers' ill-health, that the con- 
clusion he had rather uncharitably come to was that a full 
half of it was imaginary, and that he was destined to 
oatlive most of his less-talked-of contemporaries. 

Lady Mordaunt's habitual frankness had not gone the 
length of lifting the veil which shrouded her grand- 
daughter's married life, so that he had been left to gather 
such intimations ae he could by that irritating process 
known as reading between the lines, one which results, 
we all know, in alternative and often diametrically op- 
posite impressions, according to the frame in which we 
happen to approach it. Throughout his journey, the idea 
of returning to England vid Genoa and Marseilles, and in 
that case of halting at Mentone, where the Gathers were 
still, he knew, encamped in their winter quarters, had 
presented itself with much iteration to his thoughts. He 
could not, however, resolve upon doing so. He wished 
yet shrank from it. llie idea of knocking at that par- 
ticular door ; being shown in ; finding them together ; 
going through the forms of cordiality ; seeing himself — 
however temporarily — a guest imder Algernon Gathers' 
roof I No, he said to himself, no! There were some 
things a man could not do, which no man ought to ask 
himself to do. 

Although the first tide of love, and wrath, and impotent 
hatred had long since ebbed away and given place to 
healthier and more reasonable sentiments, there was 
enough soreness still to make him shrink from exposing 
himself to such an ordeal. To see them together would 
be productive of one of two things. Either he would 
grow reconciled, which could hardly fail to entail some 
loss of ideal, or he would not be at all reconciled, and the 
old wounds would begin to bleed afresh, the old bitterness 
be accentuated tenfold. If he were to see her unhappy, 
perhaps even unkindly treated by that — that — . Years, 
it will be observed, had not diminished the vigour of our 
hero's prejudices, and that significant blank, — more ex- 
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pressiye, perhaps, than most opprobrious epithets — was 
still what in his own thoughts he oftenest applied to 
Eleanor Gathers* husband. A man may be robbed of 
what to him represents all womankind, yet, after the first 
rush of rivalry, cease to detest his rival. In John Law- 
rence's case the elements were less simple. He would 
have disliked Algernon Gathers, probably, in any case, 
but his dislike had been increased and multiplied tenfold 
by suspicion. He suspected him of he knew not what, 
and even now, when years appeared to have disproved his 
suspicions, he suspecfed him still. If with an eflfort he 
could have got over this dislike he would, perhaps, have 
done so, but he knew himpelf better than to suppose it 
possible, and therefore made no such futile attempt. It 
was with these alternate impulses plucking with little 
diminished energy at his heart that he arrived one gusty 
April night at Genoa, leaving the further direction of 
his journey still undetermined. 

His train was late, and the transit to the hotel was 
accomplished in a huge rattling omnibus which smelt of 
boots, and none of the windows of which could be induced 
to open. He was the only passenger, the big unwieldy 
thing rocking its way between walls which rose like 
beetling crags upon either side of the narrow street. The 
hotel too, when attained, proved to be of size propor- 
tionate to the vehicle belonging to it. And when, having 
swallowed a hasty meal, he was conducted to a gusty 
cavern of a bedroom, and left there to the light of a 
single candle, half extinguished by the gusts which swept 
through door and window, he retired to bed in a frame of 
mind distinctly the reverse of amiable. 

Next morning brought relief. His sepulchral bedroom 
proved to be provided with a balcony, upon which, on the 
strength of his invalidship, he allowed himself to break- 
fast. The sun shone; the air was warm, yet tingling; 
below him the sweep of the harbour extended itself in all 
its magnificent amplitude, the new pier stretching out a 
friendly arm to meet its older and less imposing brother. 
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Our Colonel felt a sndden desire to inspect all this at 
closer quarters, so sallied out prepared for enjoyment, and 
determined to find it. 

As his biographer has before remarked, he was not 
artistically gifted, and things had need to be very pictar- 
esqne in order to impress themselves upon his mind as 
snch. Genoc^ however, upon this occasion performed the 
feat — perhaps because he was in the mood to allow it to 
do so. He told himself that he liked it better than Venice, 
a sentiment which, I fear, only displays the depth of his 
aesthetic depravity. The fact was that his long-con tinned 
spell of weakness and depression had suddenly taken an 
upward turn, and Genoa reaped the credit. Convalescence 
is a period either of great depression or of great exuber- 
ance, and having long been the former, it had now become 
the turn of the latter. He felt well, or upon the high 
road to be well ; he felt, too, that blissful premonition of 
happiness which comes to us sometimes by the mercifnl 
favour of heaven without a grain of anything in our 
circumstances to call it forth. He revelled in the sense 
of being once again on European soil, and he looked 
towards the line of Rivieran headlands melting one 
behind the other, with a tenderness which for the moment 
carried no bitterness with it. 

Tired at last of the clatter and jostle, he lounged up the 
broad steps of the Terraso di Marmo, and sat down on a 
stone bench in one of the small recesses that break the 
long line of its marble balustrade. It was very still and 
hot, too hot for any one not already seasoned to a yet 
fiercer radiance. The broad white expanse wore an odd 
resemblance to a sheet of ice, starred by small cracks, and 
glittering under a sunshine which awakened queer dis- 
torted reflections like sudden impish smiles at the corners. 
Upon the whole expanse not a creature was to be seen 
except a slovenly girl with a red-and-green plaid shawl 
over her black head, who was sauntering along with a 
listless slip-shod step, munching cherries as she went, 
and throwing their stalks away over the marble parapet. 
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Between the pillars of the balustrade he oould see into 
the arcades below, in one of which some men were beating 
and twisting bars of red-hot iron, the red glow of the 
forge behind giving them no little resemblance to some of 
those painstaking demons we see in certain of the great 
damnatory canvases. The Colonel did not think of this, 
but it struck him they must be deuced hot down there. 

When he looked back the Terraso was no longer 
deserted. The woman with the plaid shawl had departed, 
but four other figures had taken her place, and were 
advancing slowly towards him over its smooth expanse. 
These consisted of a tall lady, carrying a large white 
sunshade and leading a little girl by the hand ; a stout 
personage, evidently a nurse,* who, when John Lawrence 
first perceived the party, carried a child in her arms, which 
being set down upon its feet, had begun to toddle with 
fat uncertain legs over the pavement, its diminutive 
shadow waving an uncertain and wobbling accompani- 
ment upon the gleaming surface. 

The lady with the sunshade advanced directly towards 
him ; the little girl — a tiny elfin-like creature, with a 
mass of fair hair set on end like an electrical doll's — 
running beside her. Both were looking over the harbour 
as if amongst that inextricable mass of boats, sails, and 
spars, seeking to distinguish some one sail or spar in 
particular. When nearly on a line with him, the lady 
glanced carelessly towards him, and was in the act of 
passing on, but seemed suddenly arrested as if struck by 
some singularly vivid resemblance, the next minute 
averting her gaze as if aware of having made a mistake. 
She had not gone half a dozen steps, however, before she 
again paused, and looked back with an air of uncertainty. 
The Colonel on his side had risen and was looking after 
her with a vague stupefaction, a growing bewilderment, 
through which faint thrills of memory were beginning to 
throb and burn. This time she no longer hesitated. She 
turned round, letting the child's hand go as she did so, and 
advanced towards him, with the liberated hand extended. 
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** Surely yon will not tell me that I am mistaken! 
Surely you are Major Lawrence? " she said. 

** Lady Eleanor I " It all rushed over him like a flood, 
without warning, without a single moment's breathing 
time. Now that she had spoken, recognition followed as 
a clap follows a flash. Even now, however, he could 
hardly blame his own amazing stupidity, so greatly had 
she altered. She was always tall, but even her height 
seemed to have changed its character, the six years that 
had intervened having quite robbed it of that youthful 
angularity which had made it a defect rather than an 
embellishment. Her face, too, had greatly changed, and 
changed, there was no question, immeasurably for the 
better. There had been far less difference between the 
child of twelve and the girl of seventeen, than there was 
between the girl of seventeen and the woman of twenty- 
three. She was a beautiful woman now, strikingly, un- 
questionably beautiful, far more so than she had promised 
to be. And yet — so strangely are men made — the first 
effect of this realization was a sudden sense of intense 
disappointment, followed almost instantly by one of 
relief. He bad dreaded this meeting, dreaded it more 
than he had avowed to himself, but now he suddenly per- 
ceived that he dreaded it no longer. EUy Mordaunt, — 
the child, the girl whom he had loved and lost — was 
gone, vanished ! It was as though she had never existed. 
This beautiful, stately, benign-looking young woman who 
stood before him was not bis EUy at all. She was Lady 
Eleantfr Gathers, quite a different person, another man's 
wife, and the mother of these children ; no more perilous 
to his peace of mind, he told himself, than yonder mosaic 
Madonna up on that palace wall, and in the exhilaration 
produced by this sudden realization he was able to respond 
to her greeting with a warmth and appropriateness which 
he would otherwise have found impossible. * 

She, however, was the first to speak. 

" This is wonderful ! " she exclaimed. " I cannot help 
feeling that I am speaking to a ghost ! When did you 
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leave India ? It was only th^ other day that my grand- 
mother wrote to Bay that she had heard from yon, and 
that you had been ill, but not a word about your coming 
home!" 

" No, it was a sudden thought. I seemed to be getting 
worse, so was packed off without being allowed an opinion 
on the subject. Now I find that, as I suspected, it was 
all a mistake, and that I am here under false pretences. 
In fact, I think I am bound in honour to return ! " 

" I wouldn't do that. I don't think you look at all too 
well ! " 

" Well, I am not starting immediately, at any rate I 
And you, Lady Eleanor? I can hardly belieye in my 
own good fortune ! That within two days of my landing 
in Europe, I should meet you face to face! If it is 
trange to you to see me, think what it is to me to see 
you!" 

" Oh, but my being here is not really so strange," she 
answered in her old, serious, eager tones. *' We are often 
in Genoa. It is not far, you know, from Mentone, and 
my husband likes moving about. He gets tired, naturally, 
of the long dull winter always in the same place. I have 
left him now at the hotel, and came with the children to 
look for the yacht: it was to have come in last night 
from Mentone. Jan, darling, come here and speak to 
this gentleman. Do you know this is a very, very old 
friend of mother's, who knew her when she was very 
little older and not much wiser than you are? " 

Jan, whose big eyes looked up with an air of pre- 
occupation from under her cloud of hair, was a wee child 
with a small old-fashioned face, too pale to be pretty, but 
with an air of preternatural wisdom which belied her 
mother's words. 

** How do you do? " she said in a small, distinct voice, 
with the due emphasis upon every sepcurate syllable. 
"Please, where ith the Vedaf^* pointing a small finger 
anxiously towards the harbour. 

"Jan's one thought day and night is the Veda,"' her 

p 
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mother said, smiling. ** I say we keep it for her benefit, 
as my husband is so seldom able to go sailing. No, Jan 
dear, this gentleman does not know where the Veda is, 
and we must wait till we get back to find ont where she 
was to anchor." 

** How old is she ? " the Colonel inquired, with a smile. 

*' A little past four. She is a mite, is she not, even for 
that age?" 

** She looks Tery big to me when I remember that she , 
is your daughter," he answered. 

"Ah, yes! It makes one feel very old, doesn't it?*' 
she said lightly, after which there was a moment's pause. 

" You will come hack with us to the hotel ? " she added 
entreatingly. " You cannot imagine what a happiness it 
is seeing you again! Do you know I was feeling this 
morning as if something pleasant was gping to happen ? 
One doesn't often have that feeling, once one has loft o£f 
being a child, does one? but to-day, oddly enough, I 
had." 

" I had just the same," he answered, smiling. 

They went down the broad steps, little Jan still turn- 
ing wistful eyes towards the sea, and pulling at her 
mother's hand to make her go slow^. An open carriage 
was waiting at the foot of the steps, into which they all 
got ; the children first, then the nurse, then Lady Eleanor 
and the Colonel. It seemed to him the strangest piece of 
unreality to see her settling them upon the seat opposite* 
ascertaining with all a mother's solicitude that the wraps 
were properly tucked round little knees, and the parasols 
tilted at exactly the right angle to hinder the sun from 
striking upon small eyes blinking up at the daylight. 
Was it, could it be Elly Mordaunt? his own wild, un- 
tamed, untamable Elly? he asked himself; she who only 
yesterday was a child herself? or was he indulging in the 
strangest, the most extravagant of day-dreams ? Surely, 
surely the latter I 
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CHAPTER n. 

Thb hotel to which they were driven was at some dis- 
tance from his own, and was situated in one of the larger 
squares. The Gathers' rooms — a much-decorated suite, 
with enormously heavy gilt furniture — were upon the 
first floor, and were approached by a staircase hung with 
pictures, more gorgeous, perhaps, than valuable. Young 
Mr. Gathers was lying upon a sofa near the open window, 
but sprang up immediately upon their entrance, and 
shook hands cordially with his wife's companion. He 
had not changed much, the Golonel thought; his com- 
plexion was more waxen, and he was thinner than he had 
been, otherwise there was not much difference. He was 
nearly as handsome, and as soon appeared not a whit less 
conversational than of old. 

There was a great clatter of buying and selling going 
on under the windows, the greater part of the piazza 
being littered with cabbage-stalks and odds and ends of 
greenery, with men and women, too, engaged in pulling 
down and packing up numerous booths and movable 
counters. It seemed to offer a natural topic of conversa- 
tion, and John Lawrence made some remark about it« 
Algernon Gathers at once took up the lead : 

*' Insufferable, is it not ? " he exclaimed, seating himself 
again upon his sofa with an air of dramatic despair. 
•* Italy is the noisiest country in the world, and Genoa 
the noisiest town in Italy, and this hotel the noisiest in 
all Genoa! We have changed our rooms three times 
since we arrived here, but always for the worse. When 
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we first came our bedrooms looked to this side, and the 
roaring and rattling continued till long past midnight, 
and began again with the first ray of daylight. Then — 
thinking that nothing could be worse — I made them move 
us to the back, but if I did I found that a vicolo, as I 
believe they call the thing, runs exactly there, and up 
and down it the people pour, stopping now and then to 
cluster under the window in knots to discuss the welfare 
of Italy, added to which the infernal thing is paved with 
stones or bricks, which stick out in ribs all the way down, 
so that every truck and barrow that ])a68es seems to be 
going jog, jog, jog, over your unfortunate vertebral 
column. Then, thinking that we must at last have 
attained the uttermost depths of pandemonium, I made 
them change us once again, but, will you believe it, I 
find that there are huge iron cages full of cocks and hens 
fastened on to the outside of the house opposite — about 
two feet away — and the cackling and crowing of those 
miserable fowls is enough to cause the very dead to rise 
up out of their graves to swear. I wanted to practise at 
them with a saloon fpistol, but Lady Eleanor wouldn't 
hear of it, and the hotel manager wrings his hands and 
declares that he can do nothing, as they don't belong to 
him, so there is nothing to do but put up with it as long 
as we stay, and oscillate from one room to the next, 
according as the noise becomes more endurable upon one 
side OF the other. At present it seems to be worst hei«, 
so I vote we move to the other sitting-room." 

" It will be better soon ; the market seems nearly over, 
Algernon," said his wife. 

"Better I But for how long? You people without 
nerves don't know your own good fortune I I believe 
you'd as soon have the cocks and hens as not I Mean- 
while it must be luncheon time. You'll stay luncheon. 
Major, of course ? '* 

But the Colonel- hastily excused himself, declaring that 
he never ate luncheon. 

" Not even if you call it tiffin ? I thought all Indians 
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ate tiffin. Anyhow, don't go, or we shall lose sight of 
yon for ever. What were yon going to do this afternoon ? 
Can't we combine and go somewhere together? For 
Heaven's sake, don't desert us I Remember that we are 
stranded mariners, and that you are a friendly sail that 
has just hoved in sight I " 

** I was thinking of going to the Campo San1x). That 
seems to be one of the sights," John answered. 

" The Campo Santo I That's a lively place for a man 
to go to ! The doctors tell me I shall take up my resi- 
dence there soon for good and all, if I don't mind, so I 
think I'd better keep out of it as long as I can." 

** Oh, yes, don't let us go to the Campo Santo I " Lady 
Eleanor said hastily. 

" After all, though, I don't see why not," her husband 
rejoined. "It's one of the regular Genoese sights, as 
Lawrence says, and having been here some twenty times, 
it's rather a disgrace never to have seen it. Who's afraid? 

I'm not. If you and the Major Not Major? What 

then ? Oh, of course, Colonel, thousand apologies I If 
you and the Colonel will take your chances, I am game 
to do so. Tou can take that portentously serious little 
daughter of yours too, if you like. Such a piece of 
solemnity will be quite in her place amongst the tomb- 
stones ! " 

The Colonel looked apologetically at Lady Eleanor. 
He was sorry he had mentioned the place, as it was evident 
that she had a dislike to going there. She made no 
further objection however. 

** What o'clock shall we order the carriage ? " she in- 
quired of her husband. 

"Any hour Lawrence likes. He is the visitor, the 
passer-by. Happy man, I wish I was I We are the logs, 
sticking in a backwater while all the rest go floating by." 

The carriage was standing before the door of the hotel 
when, an hour later, John Lawrence returned, and they 
were speedily driving between the unattractive-looking 
houses which congregate about the Porto Bomano, and 
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through that aperture into the sudden view of fort- 
crowned hiUs which surround the town. The horsee were 
80 good, the carriage rattled over the indifferently paved 
road at such a remarkable pace, that he could not forbear 
remarking upon it. The mystery became less surprising, 
however, when it was explained that carriage and horses 
were the Gathers' own; they had brought them with them 
from Mentone. " It saves- a world of bother," their owner 
explained. 

Gletting down at the entrance to the cemetery their 
passage was impeded for a moment by a stout gentleman 
with a broad red neck and large white necktie, who, upon 
turning round, was greeted by the Gathers as Mr. Nokes. 
From the conversation that ensued it appeared that this 
gentleman was also a winter inhabitant of Mentone, 
where he had left his family and come away for a few 
days' relaxation; indeed, the Golonel, to whom he was 
introduced,, thought that he vaguely recollected his face 
as that of one of the habUuis of Lady Mordaunt's salon. 

Lady Eleanor, who seemed anxious to keep by her 
husband's side, led the way with him into the open part 
of tlie cemetery, the other two gentlemen following, 
little Jan running on ahead, and pausing every now and 
then, like a small pointer, to stare solemnly at some object 
which caught her attention, looking back as she did so at 
her mother to make her examine it too. 

" Your first visit to these parts^ Golonel Lawrence?" Mr. 
Nokes inquired hospitably. There was something genial 
about his rubicund, singularly ugly face, close-shaven like 
a Roman priest's, but in which the fatherly element 
seemed to predominate over the sacerdotal. 

The Golonel explained that he had passed through 
G^noa before, but that circumstances had then obliged 
him to hurry, so that he knew little or nothing of its 
attractions. 

"Ah — interesting 'town, very I Now this place" — 
glancing comprehensively at the long grey corridors and 
central space bedotted with tombstones— " this place, I 
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suppose, has certainly no equal in the world. The mere 
amount of money which people expend npon these 
mementoes is something phenomenal — particularly if you 
take their poverty into consideration. Begretable, yon 
say ? Well, yes, regretable, if you look at it in one way, 
but still interesting, decidedly interesting. It makes 
them reflect too, no doubt, and must have a good e£fect 
in that respect. By the way, I was a little surprised, do 
you know, to meet Mr. Gathers here," he added, dropping 
his voice to a significant whisper, and glancing at his 
companion as he did so. 

Colonel Lawrence looked at him inquiringly. 

'^Mr. Gathers? Tes. I was surprised, I say, to see 
him here. He has always seemed to me to shrink from 
anything that recalled — anything suggestive of death, 
you know ; to be decidedly morbid and nervous upon the 
subject. Sad, but not, perhaps, so very unnatural. Not 
having any regular spiritual duty at Mentone, I have 
hesitated to touch upon the subject with him, in fact, 
should hardly have felt myself justified in doing so, but 
that has always been my impression. You are aware, I 
suppose, that the doctors have a very bad opinion of him, 
are you not ? " he added abruptly, sinking his voice to • 
complete whisper, and glancing cautiously ahead, so as to 
make sure that the other three were out of earshot. 

** I was not, indeed. I know that his chest has always 
been delicate, and that he is obliged to winter abroad, but 
not that there was anything seriously amiss." 

Mr. Nokes shook his head slowly from side to side, 
compressing his large loose lips as he did so. 

" It is so, I assure you. His lungs are " he tapped 

his own broad chest, and shook his head again with an 
air of coocern. " If he is alive this time next year it will 
be a miracle; nothing short of a miracle," he said im- 
pressively. '* Dr. Mulligan all but admitted as much to 
me," 

•*Gk)od God I you don't say so?" John Lawrence ex- 
claimed. 
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He looked np suddenly at the husband and wife walkin*^ 
side by side some twenty yards ahead of them. Algernon 
Gathers was laughing and pointing to something with his 
stick, she smiling in response. It was not in itself an 
enlivening scene. Hundreds of more or less grim little 
symbols of death were spronting like mushrooms out of 
the grass, every little column or squat cross bearing its 
burden of dusty immortelles, or more deplorable withered 
flowers, each witk a black lantern dangling like a felon's 
ef^gy from a peg in the ground beside it. Not a cheerful 
scene as to its details, and yet, taken as a whole, flooded 
as it was with sunshine, with here and there a bright 
patch of colour; with the violet hills behind crowned 
with forts; with the sea catching the eye through a 
sudden dip in the ground, it looked bright and smiling 
enough; a piteous commentary in its brightness upon 
this sentence which he had just heard pronounced. Like 
most self-contained men, John Lawrence had great capa- 
bilities of hatred, and he had hated this young man as he 
had certainly never hated any one else in his whole life. 
For all that, as he looked at him now, a great wave of 
pity seemed to rise and sweep over him ; to engulph and 
almost to extinguish his hatred. In a year I To leave 
wife, children, fortune — everything that could make life 
happy — and to go out into the cold ; into the void ; 
naked ; alone I A man so luxurious ; so spoilt ; who had 
never in all his life had to do anything he disliked. The 
horror of the thing struck home to him vividly, and he 
shuddered with a sudden rush of pity. 

" Does his — do you suppose Lady Eleanor knows?" he 
inquired hoarsely. 

" I fancy so. At least I have always seemed to read 
the secret of her extraordinary patienee in some such 
knowledge," Mr. Nokes replied. 

The GoloneVs pity, which was flowing in a warm flood, 
seemed suddenly to congeal as if smitten with frost. 
"You mean that he — doesn't — doesn't treat her well?" 
he inquired, dropping his voice to«an even lower key 
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tban they had hitherto spoken in. **Exctise the ques- 
tion," he added abruptly. *^ I dare say it seems to you 
that I have no right to put it, but I am a Tery old 
friend, and I only returned two days ago from India, so 
you may imagine I am naturally anxious to know any- 
thing that affects her — their interests." 

Mr. Nokes' cheerful rubicund face assumed an air of 
responsibility. **I really — I am no authority," he said, 
rather shortly. "As I said, my acquaintanceship has 
been a matter purely of externals. I have no pretcDsion 
to call myself a friend. What I know is obvious to every 
one. He is an invalid who will not be treated like an 
invalid, and yet that abuses the privileges of invalidship. 
To keep him in humour must be a very serious task. 
Lady Eleanor is entitled to every one's sympathy." 

The Colonel longed to as'k more. It seemed an oppor- 
tunity which might not recur of getting to know the facts 
about Algernon Gathers as they were known to the outer 
world. Yet what right or authority, after all, had he to 
ask? He was still inwardly debating the matter when 
they were summoned by * call from the party in front, 
who had stopped before a monument placed near the 
entrance of one of the galleries. This monument repre- 
sented a stout Genoese citizen ascending up to heaven, 
arrayed in his dress-clothes, complete down to the boot- 
buttons, and supported on either side by a pair of dumpy 
cherubs, their cheeks ornamented with tears of the dimen- 
sions of hazel-nuts. The defunct gentleman was being 
waited for on high by an expectant galaxy of saints, while 
below his despainng family stood about in attitudes ex- 
pressive of distinguished woe, their tasselled boots and 
other adornments conscientiously rendered. The adoring 
wife, while straining her eyes after her ascending lord, 
being careful to lift her upper skirts an inch or two, so 
that the sculptor might not fail to impress upon the 
spectators his perfect ability to grapple with the diffi- 
culties presented by a third and even a fourth layer of em- 
broidery which ornamented the flounces of her petticoat. 
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*' There you behold the quintesaenoe of modem Italian 
art I" Algernon Gathers was saying as they came np. 
'* Look at their hooks-and-eyes I look at their eyelet-holes 
and tassels and bobbins I look at their brooohes and 
gloves, and eyelashes and hairpins! Can't you imagine 
with what pride the survivors must oome here upon a 
Sunday afternoon, and count the buttons upon their own 
boots, and point out to their friends exactly the attitudes 
they took upon the interesting occasion I Eleanor, my 
dear, this is not^ by the way, the style of monument which 
I wish you to erect in my honour," he continued, turning 
with mock solemnity to his wife. " Mr. Nokes, I take you 
to witness ! " 

In the light of the information he had just received, 
that piece of pleasantry sounded ghastly in John Law- 
rence's ears, more ghastly if anything than the sepulchral 
ornamentations of the place, and he moved a step aside to 
examine a bust which stood upon a pedestal hard by. 

Algernon Gathers, too, seemed to have had about enough 
of the Gampo Santo. His glance, which had been smil- 
ingly roving from group to group, was suddenly arrested 
by a skull grinning with hollow cavernous jaws above a 
fair of cross-bones, and he gave a quick involuntary 
shiver. '* Gome, it is late," he said abruptly ; " Miss Jan 
onght to be getting home to her tea. Ugh I what an ugly 
place it is, to be sure ! Thank Heaven, we've done it once 
and for all ! " 

He lingered again, however, a little further on, fas- 
cinated as most visitors are by the grisly humours of the 
scene. Lady Eleanor walked ahead, holding her little 
girl by the hand, and John Lawrence availed himself of 
the opportunity to say a few words to her apart. 

" I am afraid you don't thank me for having suggested 
this expedition," he said apologetically. 

^ Oh, don't think that. It is one of the regular sights, 
and we should have had to come sooner or later. Only all 
this panoply of woe, this deliberate elaboration of broken- 
heartedness seems to me to make death and sorrow so 
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much uglier and more painful. It is as if the people were 
grimacing and postuiing for one's admiration— like those 
skeletons decked in fine clothes one sees in some of the 
frescoes ! Still, as we should have had to come and see it 
some day, it is as well, as Algernon says, to get it over. 
You are not leaving Genoa just yet, I hope ? " she added, 
with rather a haaty change of subject 

"I am not sure," he answered doubtfully. "Do you 
expect to remain much longer ? " 

"A week, perhaps more, I cannot tell. We are for- 
bidden to return to England before the end of May, and it 
is very difficult to fill the time up satisfactorily. Algernon 
likes staying within reaeh of the yacht, though we are 
able to make so little use of it. We lunch on board 
occasionally, or take little cruises when it is very calm." 

** You used not to mind rough weather." 

" No ; but Algernon is forbidden to go out when there 
is any wind, there is always a danger of it irritating his 
lungs. Probably when we leave here we shall go to 
Spezia One can sail about the bay there almost any 
day, and it is warmer than here. This Genoese climate is 
the most treacherous thing possible. Just now it is warm 
enough, but any moment the wind may become piercing." 

'* Spezia is rather a nice place, is it not ? " the Colonel 
said tentatively. 

*' Yes, at least it used to be. You don't know it ? Come 
and make acquaintance with it. Unless, that is, you 
have any urgent business to do in England. Very likely 
you have?" 

"No, indeed!" he answered eagerly. "Never was a 
man more devoid of any semblance of a reason for hurry- 
ing there None of my relations expect me, or know 
that I have left India. Even if they did, I can't flatter 
myself that my presence would make any great difference 
to them. Indeed, were I to go to England to-morrow, I 
believe my first impulse would be to present myself at 
Mordauht." 

" Keally. Then do let us have the benefit of it. I 
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know grandmamma would spare yon if she knew, and you 
can form no idea of what a boon your company would be 
to us. It is very selfish though, I know, to urge it," she 
went on penitently. "As Algernon says, we clutch at 
any friendly hand that comes in our way as if we were 
literally drowning. And to have you at hand would be — 
I really cannot tell you what it would be 1 " 

The others were still a little behind, having stopped 
again to read an inscription. John Lawrence hesitated. 
Her last words had touched him deeply. Although his 
six years' heartache was, he believed, cured, she was still 
and always miist be the shrine in wliich the love of his 
life lay buried. To be of use to iier he would have com- 
passed sea and land, and have sacrificed his own comfort 
without a word or a second thought. There was another 
side to the question, however. His old dislike of Alger- 
non Gathers was still, he knew, alive, or had been up to 
a very recent date. Could he, even at this late hour, 
trust himself in his company, seeing him daily, perhaps 
hourly, without showing that dislike, which now would 
be unseemly, nay, brutal to the last degree. Had this 
piece of information which he had just heard and the rush 
of pity it had evoked effaced that dislike, or was it still 
there, and liable to reappear at any moment ? If so, was 
he not bound in honour to keep away ? 

Lady Eleanor looked a little surprised at his hesitation. 
" I see what it is," she said. " You are trying to arrange 
matters so as to come with us, though there is somewhere 
else }ou want to go, and it is inconvenient to you to do 
so. Don't please think of it. I spoke thoughtlessly. We 
are quite used to being stranded here when every one else 
is rushing home. It would be most unfair to insist upon 
detaining you, after you have been so long away. You 
must want to get back to England, whether you have 
business there or not," 

" I have nothing to do really," he answered earnestly. 
" And if I had I should far rather stay. It was not that 
that made me hesitate. The fact is I — I cannot quite 
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decide immediately. If when you leave this I find that 
I can go where you are going, I will. If not, you will 
believe that it is not because other afifairs, even if I had 
any, could count against your wishes. You believe that, 
don't you?" 

" Yes, I believe it; I am sure you will come if you can," 
she answered. "I don't think I have ever disbelieved 
you, have I ? " she added, with a smile which woke the old 
Elly for an instant to his eyes. ^* You never gave me any 
cause, at any rate," she added more gravely. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

A COUPLE of mornings later he' met her walking briskly 
along alone; her height, which lifted her several degrees 
above the general level of an Italian crowd, her fairness, 
and stately youthful beauty making her a sufficiently 
striking apparition to come upon in the crowded intri- 
cacies of a Genoese street. A dozen black moustaches and 
a couple of dozen eyes, ranging in social elevation from 
those of the umbrella-mender at the comer to those of an 
officer of carbineers, with cloak slung slantwise over his 
shoulder, were all concentrated in her direction, with that 
undisguised admiration which is Italy's tribute to beauty. 
That she was unconscious herself of that tribute was 
evident, but the Colonel, as he joined her, was not equally 
unconscious, and he glared right and left with a sense of 
proprietary indignation for which he would have found 
it rather difficult to find a justification. 

"I am shopping," she said, when they had shaken 
hands. *' I am on my way to a carpet shop. We do most 
of the furnishing of our villa here, or rather try to do so. 
Will you come with me ? If you are sight-seeing the 
carpet shop is worth a visit, as you will see." 

They passed down a narrow street into the square of 
Bitter Fountains and through it into the newly named 
Via (Garibaldi, passing between heavily-barred windows, 
each as wide as the frontage of a moderate-sized house ; 
past staircases, guarded here by a pair of gigantic lions, 
growling at vacancy, there by a colossus brandishing his 
club in the middle of a lonely courtyard. The crowd 
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poured along; tram-cars trotted briskly over the pave- 
ment, driving foot-passengers against the walls; over- 
bead the grandest row of bouses probably ever raised 
by human hands lifted their colossal roofs above the 
turmoil. 

Lady Eleanor turned into the entrance of one of these 
through a great vaulted hall and in by an incongruously 
modem glass door, which swung to with such rapidity 
that it was as much as the Colonel could do to catch and 
hold it for her. Inside, the old and the new Italy seemed 
to meet and confront one another. It was a vast echoing 
hall, populous, no doubt, with memories, had any one been 
there to supply a key ; with windows set so high in the 
wall, that the sun might beat for ever without reaching 
the floor, and through which the turmoil they bad left 
without came in faint and muffled reverberations, as to 
some deep-lying ocean cavern. The floor of the cavern 
was strewn, not with the bones of drowned men, but with 
bales upon bales of carpet, gorgeous to look upon, afflic- 
tive for the most part to the aesthetic eye. They abounded 
in orange and green ; in mauve and red ; above all in 
magenta and that crude purpureal blue beloved by the 
Italy of to-day. Bunches of impossible roses and lilies, 
tied with still more impossible bows of ribbon, were there 
in truly appalling contrast ; English manufactures for the 
most part, but English manufactures whose market has of 
late happily waned at home, but which appear to have 
fallen in a variegated cataract upon the devoted penin- 
sula, to the delight of its natives and the unspeakable 
woe of its visitors. Tier above tier they nmged, and 
between them hung rugs and door-mats of the same 
gorgeously afflictive type, a magnificent Bengal tiger 
stretched at full length under a bottle-green palm-tree 
depending from the ceiling, upon which a Triumph of 
Venus — the work evidently of no mean hand — might still 
be faintly seen amongst cobwebs in the dim light reflected 
off a neighbouring white- washed wall. 

Colonel Lawrence seated himself upon a roll of carpet, 
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and looked at the ceilisg, while Lady Eleanor proceeded 
to explain her requirements to one of the officials of the 
establishment, who hurrried- out of an inside office to 
receive her orders. Presently she was carried o£f to 
inspect something in another room, and the Colonel was 
left sitting on his bale of carpet under the supervision of 
a pair of clerks with beautiful pointed moustaches, whom, 
had he met elsewhere, he would probably have taken for 
a couple of youthful attaches. She came back after a 
while with an air of rather unsuccessful efifort ; thanked 
the official, who attended her with obsequious bows to 
the entrance, and they passed out again through the 
glass doorway into the street. 

" It is so difficult to get what one wants," she said, in 
a tone of vexation. " Algernon has such a wonderfully 
correct eye that it is a misery to him to have to sit in any 
room where the furniture is not exactly what he wishes 
it to be. It was only the simplest thing I wanted — 
merely some quite common felt or matting of a good pkia 
neutral tint. I see though that we shall not be able 
to get it here, and I must write therefore to Paris ; the 
things that good man showed me with such pride would 
simply have given Algernon a fit ! I used to think when 
I was a girl," she went on with a smile, " that anything 
was to be had if you liked to pay for it, but since I 
have been married I have learnt that that is a great 
mistake." 

" Most things, I should have thought, if you went to 
the right places for them." 

** Oh no, indeed, not even then I Not when you have a 
high standard : I have hardly any standard myself, so I 
am not a case in point; so long as things are not too 
obtrusively glsudng or out of harmony I am satisfied. 
But Algernon has trained his eye to such a point of 
exactitude that nothing short of perfection satisfies him, 
and perfection is not to be attained, I assure you, by 
writing cheques. You must go yourself; you must be 
content to take any amount of pains ; ta be as careful, in 
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short," she added with a smile, " as if your carpet and 
curtains were so many suitors for the hand of your 
daughter." 

** Isn't it rather a mistake wearing out your life over 
that sort of thing ? After all, the pleasure to be extracted' 
out of carpets and curtains, let them be what they may, 
doesn't amount to much, does it ? " 

«* Perhaps not, but don't let any one hear you say so* 
They would simply set you down once for all as a Philis- 
tine — a being to be avoided. To tell the honest truth," 
she went on, " my own theory is that a little bit of Philis- 
tinism in one's composition is rather a comfort than other* 
wise. Your life runs smoother, and you are less perpetu- 
ally jarred and shocked by an unavoidable contact with 
ugliness. But that is a heresy, not to be breathed except 
into very discreet ears." 

" I can understand ladies spending their time over such 
things," the Colonel said in his grufifest, most John-Bull- 
like tones; *'but not men; men have generally other 
things to do." 

" Yes, but then you have admitted you are a Philistincr 
have you not? Besides, supposing you had not many 
other things to do, and supposing you were delicate, and 
had no profession, and a good deal of money to get 
through; supposing, too, you were bom with a very 
artistic temperament, can't you imagine yourself growing 
hypercritical about such matters, insisting that you would 
have nothing short of perfection ? Of course the Nemesis 
of taste, when it is cultivated up to a really high pitch, is 
that it never can be recdly satisfied. It always remains 
hopelessly behind its own ideal." 

The Colonel did not answer. The allusion to her hus- 
band*s health had sent his thoughts back to the conversa- 
tion he had had two days before with Mr. Nokes at the 
Campo Santo. He was rather stwtled, therefore, when 
she presently added — 

** How do you think him looking ? " 

'* Your husband ? He is paler than he used to be, and — > 

Q 
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and thinner," he said hesitatingly. "Otherwise I don't 
see any great di£ferenoe — at least, not much." 

She shook her head. 

" Yon are not speaking with your usual candour. Don't 
be afraid of alarming me. I know how much need of 
care there is better than any one." She paused a minute 
or two, and then went on with a sort of passion. ** The 
great difficulty — the almost hopeless difficulty — is to find 
any occupation that can really interest him — that any one 
in his state of health can pursue. You have no idea how 
hard it is until you try. Of course, a clever artive- 
minded man like Algernon wearies of all these places ; of 
the idleness ; the want of any definite occupation, even of 
any definite amusement. He is tired of Mentone, tired 
of the Kiviera, tired of this place, tired of Spezia, tired 
of Florence, yet he is absolutely forbidden to return to 
England before the beginning of June. Every day I 
dread his proposing to do so. We went last year, and the 
result was he got a chill which he has never entirely got 
over." She paused, and then went on again in a tone of 
beseeching urgency. ** If you could help me in this, if 
you could support me and persuade him — without, of 
course, showing I had asked you to do so — to be prudent, 
to refrain from running risks, you don't know what it 
would be ! That is what I want more than anything, — a 
friend, some one who is not a woman, nor yet a doctor. I 
know how unreasonable it is of me to ask it of you, but if 
you only knew the misery of having no one to consult, no 
one to share my responsibility. Will you ? — for as long as 
you are with us — will you help me?" 

"I will try; I will do my best," John Lawrence 
answered curtly. So this was what he had come back 
from India for, was it ? This was his unseen destiny, the 
work he was sent to do ! he said to himftelf Well, if it 
was to be, it was, and he would do what he could. She 
should not have it to say that she had asked him in vain ! 

They went into the hotel. As they were going upstairs 
a smistU voice was heard above, speaking vnth that shrill 
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childish distinctness which always gives the hearer a 
peculiar sensation ; a thin, vernal shrillness like the fir^t 
piping notes of a very young bird. 

'* But Muddie thaid I might 1 " — then followed some- 
thing indistinct in another voice, and then "But 

Muddie thaid I might, and Muddie knowths." 

A small pattering of feet, and little Jan appeared; first 
a pair of scarlet-stockinged legs ; then her little elf-like 
face, with its crown of straw-coloured hair. After her, 
in full pursuit, followed a large, handsome woman, with 
black heavily-arched eyes, and a coarse but brilliant bru- 
nette complexion. Jan, however, had caught sight of 
her mother, and rushing down the next flight of stairit, 
was clasping her tightly round the knees. 

"What in it, my darling?" Lady Eleanor said. "I 
hope you have not been naughty, Jan ? " 

"No, not naughty. Maddymoiselle thays that I 
musthn*t go to Muddie — not all day — but I may, mayn't 
I, Muddie?" 

Lady Eleanor glanced for an explanation toward the 
woman who had now reached the same level. 

"I understood that Miladi desired la peiiie should 
remain upstairs until she was sent for," she answered 
volubly in French. Her manner was perfectly respectful, 
but there was something unpleasant, the Colonel thought, 
about the expression of her eyes* 

"Did I? I don't think I did. She always comes to 
me at this hour," Lady Eleanor said in a tone of some 
surprise. " Gk) up, Jan dear, and finixh your lessons very 
well, and then Mademoiselle I am sure will let you come 
down.*' 

" What a good-looking woman I " the Colonel said, when 
they had gone on into the sitting-room, which proved to 
be empty. " She is Italian, is she not ? " 

" No. French, Proven<jal. She lives at Men tone, and 
has been coming to us every day this winter to teach Jan, 
and when we left to come here, she asked to accompany 
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*' Have you known her long ? " 

"Not very. Some friends of Algernon's had her as 
nursery governess for their children. She is a very good 
teacher. Unfortunately, Jan has taken rather a dislike 
to her, though she never will tell me why. And to tell 
the truth," she added, with a smile, " I rather share the 
feeling, though I, too, cannot tell you why. I always 
had a ridiculous wish to beg her not to look at me." 

"Why do you keep her, if you dislike her?" John 
Lawrence asked with some surprise. 

"Well, it doesn't seem a sufficient reason for parting 
with her, does it? Algernon, too, likes her and thinks 
she keeps Jan in order. I am afraid I am rather sus- 
ceptible to likes and dislikes. When I was a child, you 
may remember, I was always devoted to or detested every 
one I came near, and I have not got over the tendency 
even yet. Mile. Eiaz is a capital teacher, there can be 
no question of that" 

'* Nevertheless I wouldn't have any one in the house 
whom I disliked^" he answered. ** You may be sure it is 
a mistake. The more so, as that sort of feeling is almost 
invariably returned.** 

"Do you really think so?" she said, in rather a 
startled tone. 

" I am sure of it. And if the dislike is strong from 
above, think how much stronger it is likely to be from 
below — in the person, I mean, who has to receive orders, 
than in the person who gives them. Besides one never 
really keeps a feeling like that concealed, however haid 
one may try." 

" It has sometimes struck me Mile. Biaz did not like 
me," Lady Eleanor said, thoughtfully. " At least, she 
seems to like to cross my will about trifles — only, of 
course, about trifles. Her manner is always perfectly 
respectful. I was once very angry — unreasonably angry 
— with her about something, and I have felt mentally in 
an apologetic attitude towards her ever since." 

" Then, if I were you I would find an opportunity of 
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getting unreasonably angry again, and of giving Mile. 
Biaz her congSy* he said, with a laugh. 

*^ Don't Bay that. Nothing humiliates one like losing 
one's temper. I watch over mine as if it were a case 
full of diamonds. I would rather lose everything- else I 
possess. People who have good tempers are enviable 
beyond words. Mine is very bad, and I don't believe it 
improves either, though I don't suppose I show it as 
' much as I did when I was a child." 

'* Judging by looks, your Mile. Biaz has a temper too, 
a worse one than yours I suspect I Anyhow I wouldn't 
keep her if I were you. I don't think a feeling of that 
sort comes for nothing." 

'* Perhaps not, and yet it doesn't seem fair that another 
person should be the sufferer by one's own fancies. 
Added to which I don't think Algernon would let me 
take any sudden step of the kind, at least without a 
better reason." 

The door op^ied while she was still speaking and her 
husband came in. 

*' What wouldn't that domestic tyrant Algernon let you 
do ? " he inquired, with a smile and a nod of greeting to 
the visitor. He had a great bunch of orchids in his 
hands which he was smelling at luxuriously as he ad- 
vanced. 

His wife coloured a little. " We were only talking of 
Mile. Biaz," she said. '* I was saying that she is an 
excellent teacher, and that I wished I liked her better. 
It is so stupid to take dislikes for no particular reason." 

Her husband was still smelling his orchids, but 
glanced over them at her with rather an odd expression. 
His voice, however, when he answered was carelessness 
itself. 

"Oh, she is a very good sort of creature," he said, 
sitting down by a table and beginning to arrange the 
flowers. *' One must pay some tribute to the country one 
lives in. We can't employ absolutely nothing but our 
own dear countrymen and countrywomen, can we? I am 
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sure we have Biifficieiitlj vindicated onr patriotism in 
that direction as it is. Take your Mrs. Peacock — for a 
starched-ont piece of English propriety one conld hardly 
go beyond her I She would chill the very aun ont of the 
sky if she ooald get hold of it for the purpose. Talk of 
antipathy I that woman gives me the cold shivers every 
time she comes into the room. I feel as if a large piece 
of ice, or two or three frogs were slowly making their 
way down the middle of my spinal marrow I " 

Lady Eleanor looked vexed. 

"Peacock has been with me ever since I was twelve 
years old, Algernon," she said, rather hastily. " I should 
feel like giving up one of my own relations if I sent 
her away — without, of course, any very urgent reason." 

" Ooodness, gracious, my dear, I know I Don't imagine 
for an instant that I want you to send her away. I 
thought we were only talking in the abstract about our 
little antipathies. I have mine as well as you yours. It 
is much better than invariably liking and disliking the 
same things. Nothing makes domestic life so monoto- 
nous, and goodness knows^ we don't require any aids in 
that direction I *^ 

Lady Eleanor did not answer. The Colonel began to 
think of taking leave. Fortunately a diversion arrived 
just then in the person of little Jan, her flaxen hair 
sticking on end, her silk skirt correspondingly elevated, 
her small face with its serious responsible-looking eyes 
looking soberly out between the two extensions. 

Her father caught her by the arm as she was crossing 
the room to go to her mother. *• Well, Miss Propriety, 
and how are you to-day ? " he inquired. 

** Quite well, thank you, father." 

It was maintained in the family that Jan had never 
talked broken English in her life. She had kept a rigid 
silence until she was nearly thiee, when one fine day she 
broke it by a question delivered in unimpeachable English. 
Whether the tale was true or not, there was no doubt 
that she spoke with an accuracy which the infant Macau- 
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lay might have envied, in spite of a lisp which she made 
the most heroic efforts to overcome. It followed that 
nothing offended her so mnch as to be addressed in baby 
language, or accused of baby peccadilloes — a trait whidi 
naturally made it amusing to do so. 

"So, Miss Prim, and what mischief have you been 
getting into to-day?" her father went on teasingly. 
*' Pulling small brother's hair, or stealing sweeties ? Eh ? " 

** I haven't, father I " Jan opened a pair of indignantly 
grey eyes, the only feature of her small face which bore 
any resemblanoe to her mother's. 

" Not stealing sweeties out of my gold snuff-box ? Oh, 
come, come, take care ! " 

" No, father, I'm thure I haven't." 

"You're * thure you haven't.' Come, think a little. 
Didn't you see I was behind yon all the time, and saw 
you do it." 

" You couldn't have theen me, father, for I didn't. Did 
I, Muddie?" 

" Father is only joking, Jan." 

"Joking? Nonsense; don't put such ideas into her 
head. Little girls who steal sweeties, and tell titty- 
waggers, must expect to be found out." 

Jan's eyes were beginning to look suspiciously round, 
and her mouth to twitch; her little cheeks, too, had 
become red as fire. Evidently those angry passions of 
which her mother had been complaining in her own case 
were alive here too. 

"I didn't theel them, and I'm not telliu' titty- wag- 
gers I" she said in her little shrill staccato, pulling at 
her father's hands in order to escape. " And you're a 
bad, naughty father to say so ; yeth, you are. It ith you 
are telling titty-waggers ! " and again she tried convul- 
sively to escape. 

" Hullo, Miss Propriety I Oetting into a tantrum about 
nothing ! Look there ! Do you see that big man sitting 
on that chair? He keeps a black bag on purpose to put 
little girls into, who get into tantrums, and steal sweeties. 
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and tell their papas they tell titty-waggers. How shuuM 
you like to be put in, and the bag tied up quire tight, and 
that man to carry you away in it, so that you'd neTer see 
any of us, mother nor nobody never again ? " 

John Lawrence felt provoked. It was only a joke, but 
it did not strike him as a particularly good one. He 
hated children to be teased for nothing. 

Lndy Eleanor interposed. 

*' Please let her go, Algernon,** she said. ** She is really 
hurt at your thinking that she stole the sugar-plums. 
Do tell her that you were only joking." 

"Joking I Do you wish me to perjure myself? The 
child would never believe me again I Now Jan ; one, 
two, three I Say you're sorry, and then I'll let you go I " 

"Tra not thorry, fur I didn't. Mnddie knowths I 
didn't I" 

** Mother knowths, does she ? Mother is very clever, 
but she wasn't there, so she can't know. Now listen to 
me. You're not going to be let go until you have said 
you're sorry. I'll give you three minutes more, and if 
you haven't said it then, into the black bag you go." 

Jan again struggled, looking round for help as she did 
so. She was a very wise child, but she was not quite 
wise enough to be certain that the black bag was a myth, 
and she glanced at the reputed possessor of it with a 
glance that went to that good-natured personage's heart, 
and he made haste to clear himself of the odious sus- 
picion. 

•'Never you mind what he says! They always say 
they haven't got the bag until they get you safely stowed 
inside it I ** said her father. ** Now then, Jan, twoj three, 
four. Time's nearly up I " 

But Jan only set her teeth and shut up her little lips, 
as if to hinder a word from slipping through. Her pride 
was evidently roused, and oven with the black bag in 
prospect she would die before she surrendered. 

** Say you're sorry for having been rude to father, dear,*' 
her mother said, getting up and going over to hen 
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But Jan had begun to sob, and was now past speaking. 

** Let her go, please, Algernon," said her mother in a 
tone of entreaty. " She will make herself ill and not be 
able to sleep a wink to-night," she went on beseechingly. 
" And it's so very bad for her temper too." 

" Little kittens must learn to control their tempers then. 
Don*t spoil sport, Eleanor. She was just going to give in 
when you interfered." 

** But she really will make herself ill, Algernon. You 
know what an excitable child she is, and how she takes 
everything to heart. Do let her go," Lady Eleanor said 
earnestly, taking hold of one of her husband's hands as 
she spoke, to enforce her appeal. 

John Lawrence had all the mind in the world to go to 
her aid, but wisely refrained. Indeed, it was unnecessary. 
Algernon Gathers resisted, laughing the while at her and 
himself. Finger by finger, however, his grasp was un- 
fastened. Suddenly Jan, with a shrill cry of delight, 
escaped and fled round to the other side of her mother, 
grasping her skirts tenaciously with both little liberated 
hands. 

Her father made no eflfort to recapture her. He was 
laughing still, but threw himself back in his chair, as if 
tired with the struggle. 

" Oh, if you choose to bring brute force to bear upon 
discipline and moral training, of course, they must go to 
the wall," he declared. ** I never flattered myself that I 
was a fit match — physically, at any rate — for your lady- 
ship," he added meaningly. 

Lady Eleanor did not answer. She was soothing little 
Jan, who still sobbed and clung convulsively to her skirts, 
as if in terror of being dragged away. 

** Hush, hush, Jan I There, that will do ! Don't cry 
any more, dear. It was only a joke. When you are a 
little older you will know the difference between joke and 
earnest." 

Jan ceased sobbing. She was evidently a small person 
with a good deal of self control. She still, howeveri 
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clung to her mother, eyeing her father from behind that 
defence with an air of subpioion naturally not a little 
irritating to the latter. 

"Pack her off to the nursery," he said impatiently* 
turning to collect the flowers, which had got scattered 
over the table in the struggle. " Kittens that mew and 
scratch the minute they're touched must be put into their 
baskets and kept there I " 

" Mllo. Biaz has gone out, but I will take her up to 
Peacock in a minute or two," his wife answered. 

" Ah, when she is with Mile. Biaz nothing of this sort 
happens ! " 

Meanwhile John Lawrence had got up to go. 

*' Going, Colonel? " his host inquired. " This * domestic 
and particular broil ' has been too much for you I I 
assure you it doesn't happen every day. In fact, we 
never fight except over the kittens. Do we, Eleanor? 
Come and dine with us this evening, and you will see. 
The kittens will be safe upstairs in their baskets then." 

But John Lawrence replied rather gravely that he 
couldn't he was afraid dine that evening. 

" To-morrow, then ? Have you a friendly heart in your 
bosom, and can you resist our appeal ? Here I am tied by 
the leg to this * doleful, dolorous, midland sea ' — never 
was a truer description I and the oaly alleviation is the 
occasional sight of a new face, and a fresh ear to pour my 
complaints into. As a friend of peace, if in no other 
character, you ought to come. If I have no other resource 
I must fall back upon the time-honoured Briton's right of 
tormenting my wife and family. What other occupation 
have I ? Persuade him, Eleanor," 

** Do please come to-morrow," she said earnestly. " You 
will be giving us the very greatest pleasure." 

** There you see ! she expects you to intervene between 
her and her natural tyrant. Can you refase?" 

** Thanks,' if you are sure it really suits you I shall be 
happy to come to-moiTow," the Colonel answered rather 
formally. 
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He had already shaken hands with, Lady Eleanor, and 
now moved toward the door, Algernon Gathers getting 
politely up to open it. As the latter was leaving the 
table, he again caught up the great odoriferons bunch of 
orchids, and held it lovingly to his nose. This time, how- 
ever, something was wrong apparently with the scent, or 
it was different from what he expected, for with a 
grimace, and a gesture expressive of humorous disgust, 
he suddenly tossed the whole brightly coloured bunch 
bodily into an empty fireplace. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Colonel Lawrence dined with the Cathers the foUowiDg 
day, took a drive with them the next, and lunched on 
board the Veda the next but one, each social occurrence 
seeming to lead inevitably to the one beyond. What 
impulse there was in the matter certainly came from 
Algernon Cathers, who laid violent hands upon his time 
and inclination, as it was his fashion to lay hands upon 
most things within reach. Oddly enough he seemed 
inspired with a genuine liking for the new-comer's 
society. Possibly he may have found a satisfaction in 
attaching to his traifi so serious and responbible a member 
of the community; possibly the mere fact of his being 
something of a novelty gave him a lustre not hio own. 
Whatever the reason was, he certainly lost no occasion of 
urging his presence, pleading as before the hardship of 
his own ease, and the paramount duty of friendship under 
the circumstances. 

John Lawrence yielded, and went. He did not, in 
truth, need much peisuadin^. If there was a good deal 
that irritated him on these occasions, the pleasure con- 
siderably outweighed the irritation. He found some 
little difficulty in making up his mind as to the relative 
standing of husband and wife, rather of the wife towards 
the husband, that being the portion of the problem which 
naturally held most interest for him. He made up bis 
mind, that is to say, absolutely and irrevocably, one day, 
and then mentally wiped the decision out the next. She 
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)iad sufTorcd a great disillusion, of that he felt confident. 
His impression was that it was already a good long way 
in the background. The storm, whatever it was, had 
passed, and had given place to a forced serenity. She 
hud taken her life by the twa shoulders, and was not 
going to let it out of her own control; her will was set 
upon making the best of it, and her will was not a thing 
which even the most stubborn or the most brutal of facts 
could venture entirely to trifle with. 

The likeness to Lady Mordaunt —always a likeness of 
expression rather than of .feature — bad become much 
more marked. If seemed as if it had formerly been over- 
laid with other and contrary tendencies, which years, or 
the unkind hazards of her destiny had tended to efface. 
There was less intellect, less imperiousness, but there 
was even more of a sort ol unspoken reliance upon self. 
A reliance the more decided that it was never for a 
moment obtruded. 

Evidently, with her the primal need was to minister 
rather ^than to be ministered to. She was not a soft, 
clinging, expansive woman, and even if circumstances 
had been different he could hardly imagine her having 
ever been so. Where it seemed to him she showed most 
clearly that some painful, unjooked-for catastrophe had 
shattered her life was in a sort of unconquerable reserve. 
On the rare occasions in which he saw her in society she 
was even noticeably silent, whether owiug to the con- 
tiguity of her brilliant husband he did not know, but it 
seemed unnatural that so innately vigorous, even domi- 
nant a nature, should have shrunk to such a degree 
without some determinating cause, and it was not neces- 
sary to look very far to discover what that determinating 
cause was likely to be. 

That her husband in all practical points was absolutely 
dependent upon her was evident. Every particle of 
friction that could be cleared from his path was habitually 
BO cleared by her. Wealth has proverbially a beneficial 
effect in that direction, but even wealth needs a directing 
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iatelligence, and hers was one which allowed no detail to 
escape its vigilance. To Algernon Gathers his money 
seemed indeed in several respects to be a source of torment 
rather than otherwise. He appeared to be hannted with 
an insatiable sense of never quite getting sufficient good 
out of it ; perpetually egged on to buy, buy, buy, for no 
other reason apparently but the necessity of spending. 

His extravagance in the matter of purchases seemed to 
John Lawrence phenomenal. Whenever they passed a 
shop where "antichiti" were sold, — and every one who 
knows Genoa knows that that means nearly every second 
shop — he would go in and order right and left, as the 
objects struck his fancy, regardless of the fact that he had 
already dozens of others more or less the same. Gems he 
had a particular fancy for, and would turn over the trays 
of the people who trafficked in such things, bargaining 
occasionally, as he himself explained, for the humour of 
the thing. He was a good judge, and the things no 
doubt were worth what he paid for them, but it seemed 
to the looker-on a doubtfully satisfactory way of getting 
through large sums. These he would keep by him, but 
the other purchases he would usually have sent oflF either 
to Mentone or Devonshire, as the case might be. They 
were not wanted in either place, he frankly admitted, but 
after all the chief use of a house was as a place in which 
to stow away your superfluous rubbish. 

It sometimes occurred to the Colonel to wonder whether 
he would not rather enjoy the sensation of gulping down 
every worldly possession he owned in one last gulp, as 
Cleopatra is fabled to have done her pearl, thus leaving 
nothing for those that came after him, and then a feeling 
of pity would arise, and he would reproach himself for so 
uncharitable a surmising. Tor what a sorry business it 
was after all I When all the possibilities of imaginable 
extravagance or luxury were exhausted, what did it 
amount to? In point of enjoyment, yonder sturdy beggar 
tramping vigorously by in the dirt had the better 
bargain I 
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They 8*a5-ed in Grenoa beyond the time which Lady 
Eleanor had named as the period of their stay. It had 
grown cold, and John Lawrence saw that she was ever in 
a state of suppressed uneasiness every time her husband 
went out of doors. Their hotel seemed to their visitor 
the most unhome-like and uncomfortable place, worse 
than even his own ghostly caravansary by the water's 
edge. It was not so big, but it was much more preten- 
tious; its brand-new velvet furniture catching against the 
clothes, and exasperating the temper of all who approached 
it; its pier. glasses, gleaming in the sun-rays, as if claim- 
ing an exclusive right to monopolize them. Algernon 
Gathers had thrown a few of his brocades and other recent 
purchases here and there, but only fitfully, nor would he 
allow his wife or any one else to undertake the office, 
declaring that their arrangements were, if anything, more 
excruciating to him than Signor Groppi's native abomi- 
nations. 

It soon became a habit for Colonel Lawrence to saunter 
down after breakfast, and upon several oocasions it was 
dusk or night before he regained his own quarters. Alger- 
non Gathers always expressed the warmest satisfaction at 
his appearance, and dissatisfaction at his departure, 
though afler the first day he treated him with as scant 
a measure of consideration, and as continuoHs a run- 
ning fire of mockeries as he did the rest of his little 
world. 

He had evidently a passion for thrusting small darts 
into people, and seeing how they looked under the inflic- 
tion. His neighbour's weak points, when discoverable, 
he seemed to regard as so many recognizable marks for 
the arrows of his undeniably well-filled quiver. If the 
arrow missed its mark, it was no matter ; if it penetrated 
to the very bone, well, he could always &11 back upon 
the innocence of his own intentions. 

It was evident that ho had done a good deal of experi- 
menting in this way upon his wife, which partly, perhaps, 
accounted for that armour of reticence which die habitu- 
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ally wore. He admitted the fact bimself with a whimsical 
ingeniousneBS which went some way towards palliating 
the enormity of the offence — 

** I wouldn't be married to an absolutely even-tempered 
woman for all the mines of Grolconda ! " he declared one 
day when Lady Eleanor had shown a liftle heat over 
some piece of monstrously inverted morality he had been 
ponorously proclaiming. " The pleasure of allowing my 
fingers to play along the delicate edge of my wifeV temper 
I regard as a high aesthetic enjo^^ment, one of the few 
I retain, since other recreations of the kind-hnve unkindly 
left me in the lurch. When I see a faint colour beginning 
to rise in her cheeks, then I know that I am getting upon 
perilous ground, that the ioe, or the lava-crust, to use 
a more appropriate simile, is getting thin ; when her eye 
begins to light up a» if she kept a private electrical 
machine inside, I say to myself — *Look out, my friend, 
the storm is coming I ' StiU, being a plucky man in my 
small way, I go on, feeling my way cautiously but playing 
about with an innocent air; trembling inwardly, but 
preserving as bold a front as possible. Frequently — 
generally in fact, I may say — I am let off. The conscious- 
ness of having but a poor creature to deal with no doubt 
comes to the rescue, and she magnanimously abstains from 
annihilating me. Now and then, however, I go, I suppose, 
too far, and then the storm really comes. The wind sud- 
denly rises; thunder cracks overhead; the trees begin 
to rock; the lightning shines down upon my devoted 
head; 1 feel, or ought to feel, as if I were a worm 
wriggling in scorched humiliation upon the ground, I 
lie low and keep quiet, biding my time till the storm is 
over. Little by little it passes ; the thunder rolls away 
in the distance; the mountain tops begin to reappear; 
faint gleams of sun show in the far off distance, and I 
come round feeling myself carefully all over to make sure 
that I am alive, and discover to my relief that I am not 
even very much the worse for it. Then I am very good 
indeed, and utter no moie improper paradoxes for at least 
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a week, and so we go on a long time withoat another 
Btorm." 

John Lawrence, to whom all this was addressed, 
naturally looked at the wife to see how she took it. Her 
cheeks certainly showed that premonitory signal of which 
her husband had spoken, but she smiled and defended 
herself playfully. 

" You haven't had a storm for a long time, Algernon," 
she said pleadingly. 

" No, my dear, I know I haven't — with shame I own 
it. The reason is that you no longer consider me worth 
your steel, that is all." 

** It is very wrong to amuse yourself by saying things 
just to irritate me. If you have a better temper yourself 
you ought to have the more pity for others. Gratitude, 
if nothing else, should make you merciful." 

** As for saying things to irritate you, my dear, I say 
them because I think them, and as for being grateful, I 
am perfectly willing to be grateful when occasion o£fers, 
but as to the remarkable sweetness of my temper, I am 
glad you have mentioned it, as otherwise I shouldn't have 
discovered it. It is true I mayn't fly into heroic rages, 
but I certainly flatter myself that I can take it out in 
other ways, as no one ought to know better than yourself. 
My condition, in fact, is one of chronic irritability, 
and as far as I can foresee is likely, I may remark, to 
remain so. A man who dislikes hideous colours and 
violent contrasts, who does not enjoy a perpetual shriek- 
ing, rattling, whistling, howling, jingling tintinnabulation 
in his ears, who has a prejudice against false notes sung 
at the pitch of the most powerful lungs in the universe, 
is not likely, I take it, to be a particularly placid man 
nowadays in Italy." 

In so saying, Algernon Gathers did himself no more 
than justice I if he rarely dropped the humorous tone in 
dealing with the things to which he objected, he assuredly 
never ceased to proclaim his grievances. On the contrary 
he rang the changes on them in season and out of season 

R 
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with a frank egotism which, to a man like John Lawrence, 
seemed simply colossal. To hold one*s tongae about one's 
minor diHoomforts as long as such holding of the tongne 
was possible, being to him one of the cardinal attributes 
of manhood. 

To manliness Algernon Gathers at this time could 
hardly be said to lay violent claims, rather he proclaimed 
his own inability to endurance with an evident sense that 
in 80 doing he also demonstrated his own inherent 
superiority over the rest of the world. It was a some- 
what contemptuous toleration that our stalwart friend 
accorded him, still aft«r a while he did come to tolerate 
him. Indeed, though in most i-espects the young man 
had certainly altered for the worse, although many of 
those flaws which he had formerly only suspected were 
now visible and undeniable. Colonel Lawrence — perhaps 
for the very reason that they were undeniable— did not 
feel anything like so strong an antipathy towards him as 
he had done in the days of his Mentonese amiability. For 
one thing he never quiteJost sight of that strong torrent 
of pity which had swept over him in the Campo Santo, 
a pity so great as almost to bridge over those gulfs of 
scorn and anger into which Algernon Gathers' conduct 
occasionally threw him. Inconceivably, monstrously 
selfish as he was, especially as regards his wife, his plight 
was surely one to move the sternest of recording angels 
to pity. The very egotism of the man seemed to make 
him only the more pitiable. He was so intensely conscious 
of himself, so brimming over with the importance of his 
own interests, ideas, sensations, so honestly convinced of 
the relative unimportance of everything that did not in 
some way bear upon this vital point, that it was difficult 
to be much with him, and occupied about him, as all who 
bore him company inevitably were, without to some 
degree coming to entertain the same feeling. His inflated 
personality seemed to fill the entire canvas ; everything else 
— history, politics, life, letters, the entire revolving world 
— becoming merely as it were secondary and accidental. 
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It was not always that snok tolerant sentiments as 
these found place in our hero's much-tried bosom. There 
were moments when he longed intensely to take Algernon 
Gathers by his two shoulders — invalid though he was — 
and shake hira into some sense of what was decent and 
becoming ; when he had to walk out of the room, or out 
of the house, in order to refrain from expressing an 
opinion as to his conduct — especially as to the fashion in 
which he allowed his wife to wear henself out in a fruit- 
less effort to smooth away the thousand and one imaginary 
grievances — the crumpled rose-leaves of luxury — which 
always cropped up again with renewed energy the very 
next minute. 

Possibly — to be rigidly just — he was not the best judge 
in the world as to what did or did not justify irritation. 
Being himself blessed with equable nerves, he hardly, 
perhaps, made sufficient allowance for the irritability of 
an abnormally sensitive organization, unprovided with 
even the rudiments of self-control, and now additionally 
enfeebled by ill-health. The state of mind, nerves, and 
morals in which a momentary disturbance of comfort, an 
unfortunately pitched voice, a couple of badly assorted 
colours, becomes a source of real, physical, all but un- 
endurable misery is by no means an unheard-of one 
nowadays, and seems likely, if one may judge, to become 
less and less so as the years go by. 

Of course the end was that when the Gathers left 
G^noa, John Lawrence left too, and equally of course 
accompanied them where they were going. He argued 
the matter a good deal in his own mind, but the decision, 
as the reader wiU hardly need to be told, was none the 
less a foregone conclusion. Lady Eleanor had asked 
him to go, and that was enough. For her sake, if not 
for the sake of their common humanity, he felt pretty 
confident of being able — short of some unforeseen provoca- 
tion — to keep his hands and tongue from falling foul of 
Algernon Gathers. If his being with them lifted the 
burden a little off her shoulders — as it manifestly did — 
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surely, he said to himself, he could bear for a short while, 
a few hours at a time, what she had to bear every day 
and all day long. It would be a poor friendship that 
oould not do as much as that t 
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CHAPTEE V. 

The party did not go direct to Spezia, preferring "to sleep 
a night or two on the way at Nervl and a few more at 
Sestri. 

Like all English people of superabundant means, the 
Gathers carried their own appurtenances about with them, 
and to a great extent created their own atmosphere. At 
every hotel they established themselves in mucfh the same 
sort of over-deoorated suite of rooms, where they were 
waited upon chiefly by their own servants, so that, except 
for a little more or less gilding in the furniture, a slightly 
different combination of sea and mountain as seen from 
the windows, their life remained practically the same. 
At Spezia they settled themselves in the Croce di Malta, 
whose huge red fM9ade confronts, as every traveller knows, 
the waters of the bay, and the windows of which com- 
mand such a sweep of snow-tipped and marble-streaked 
mountains as yields to few even in Italy. Here they 
possessed themselves of an immense flat running across 
the whole frontage of the house, the sitting-rooms of 
which Algernon Gathers amused himself with decorating 
with some of his Genoese spoib. His taste in such matters 
was admirable, and so were the effects produced, the sun- 
light lending itself, as Italian sunshine does, to any and 
every device offered for its consideration. He was in 
high good-humour, his mobile temperament and natural 
cleverness making him at such times an undeniably agree- 
able companion. Warmth, sunshine, colour, were all, he 
emphatically declared, that he required to keep him in 
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spirits, only they must be the best of their kind, and 
there must be no dull counteracting influences to spoil 
them. 

Now that he had established himself at the same hotel, 
it took John Lawrence a little aback to find how com- 
pletely his own individuality seemed merged in theirs. 
He had his own room, of course^ and as far as possible his 
own bills, still, to the hotel people and the world at large 
he seemed simply a unit in the already elongated train 
of '*Mr. and Lady Eleanor Gathers,'* whose appearance 
put every hotel-keeper along both Bivieras upon his 
mettle, money being known in their case to be *'no 
object." Blessed condition I which, like the quality of 
mercy, blesses those that give and those that take — 
especially, perhaps, the latter. 

The Veda bad arrived, and was a much more palpable 
presence here than at Genoa, fluttering its small pennon, 
and expanding its snowy pinions immediately in front of 
the hotel, to the distinct improvement of the landscape, 
and the unmitigated satisfaction of little Jan, who spent 
hoiirs in gazing rapturously at it from her nursery window. 
The small boy and his nurse had been sent back to 
Mentone when the rest of the party left Glenoa, but Jan 
accompanied them under the charge of Mrs. Peacock, 
Mile. Biaz being also no longer a member of the party. 
She had returned to Mentone, but was to rejoin them, it 
was said, later. 

John Lawrence could not help being amused at the 
steady fashion in which Jan contrived to keep her father 
at arm's length. She would go to him when he called 
her, and answer his questions in her small, shrill voice, 
like that of a child upon the stage, but it was always 
with an air of reserve, and it was rarely that she waa 
seduced into a game of play, or dropped that small shield 
of baby dignity which she habitually carried. Her mother, 
on the other hand, was evidently adored by her with a 
passion which seemed almost too much for her small 
frame. She would sit quietly for hours under her shadow. 
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looking up at her from time to time with the quick-eyed 
adoration of some small tame animal, unconscious evidently 
of any other presenoe. One day, too, when Lady Eleanor 
after coming in from a walk had accidentally left her 
gloves upon the table, the Colonel, from the comer where 
he was supposed to be engrossed in his newspaper, saw 
her little daughter furtively pick them up and carry them 
to her lips, hugging them again and again with a silent 
passionate intensity that seemed out of proportion to her 
tiny size. It gave the looker-on a curious sense of tender- 
ness towards her ever afterwards. 

It was an odd life they led, isolated in the midst of a 
crowd, with a false air of home, in which nothing could 
in reality be less home-like. Of an evening especially, 
when the curtains had been let down, the dinner was 
over, Jan had gone to bed, and her three elders sat down 
to spend it together in their big hotel parlour — so unmis- 
takably an hotel parlour, in spite of AlgemtiU Gathers* 
adornments — John Lawrence used to be struck with the 
oddity, the incongruity which had made him a part for 
the time being of their life. If any one had prophesied 
such a thing six months before, how he would have scoffed 
at its possibility ! 

That it was in many respects a wearing life, for Lady 
Eleanor especially, there could be no question. Algernon 
Gathers' restlessness and nervous irritability had a con- 
tagious effect, and was the more trying seeing that there 
was so little definitely the matter with him. He was 
not ill enough to be treated as an invalid, yet so ill that 
the slightest imprudence might at any moment bring on a 
formidable, not to say fatal attack. He took an inordinate, 
almost unnecessary care of himself as a rule, and yet had 
an incalculable pn^nsity for now and then running 
serious risks, for no other object apparently but to vindi- 
cate his right of doing so if he chose. 

The weather, which had been delicious the first few 
days, changed not long after their arrival, and for nearly 
a week winds blew, and scuds of mist sped like sheeted 
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ghosts acroBB the Bay, blotting out the Carraras as with 
a sponge. Algernon, whose susceptibilities made him a 
perfect barometer, dropped first to changeable and then 
to storm. He was more irritable than he had been since 
Colonel Lawrence first joined them; more provoking, 
and more impossible to satisfy; declaring one moment 
that he would go off in the yacht to Sicily or Corfu, 
where at this time of the year there must be decent 
weather to be found, and the next that he would leave 
the following morning for England. If you were to be 
starved with cold winds and never get a glimpse of the 
sun, surely it was more rational to undergo that penance 
in your native land, where there would at any rate be 
compensating advantages I 

Out of the midst of this broken weather there suddenly, 
however, arose a divine morning, one of those mornings 
the divinity of which, like that of all supremely lovely 
things, almost saddens one with a sense of its fragility. 
It wan hastily resolved to make the most of it, and 
accordingly the party took a carriage and drove to Porto 
y enere, passing first those interminable stretches of orude 
white walls behind which the pride of Italian naval 
architecture shrouds itself from the eyes of the vulgar. 
The day was of that exquisitely living and bi-eathing 
quality, which seems to penetrate the soul; as it were 
the very breath of Spring herself blowing against the 
face. Nothing could be more inspiring, yet the spirits of 
none of the party seemed to respond properly to the 
challenge. Lady Eleanor looked tired, her eyes showing 
those violet underlines which John Lawrence had come 
to regard as indicative of some unusual disturbance. 
Her husband lay back on his cushions staring at the 
glittering procession of the Carrara chain with eyes which 
seemed to demand something more striking, more pre- 
cipitous, more worthy generally of their distinguished 
consideration. Such conversation as there was, was chiefly 
supplied by the Colonel and Jan, who shared with him 
the back seat of the carriage, and neither of whom were 
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ever notable conversationalists. When, after innumerable 
windings, the last headland of the bay came in sight, and 
upon its outermost point was seen that crumbling cataract 
of houses which covers, it is said^ the lost temple of the 
goddess, every one started, and seemed to rouse him or 
herself suddenly to a sense of the situation. 

Porto Venere is like ten thousand other time-forgotten 
Italian villages, only — as the phrase runs — more so. 
I^gg^ shells of houses, more shell-like, more ragged, 
more honey-combed than usual, more crumbling, more 
densely inhabited, more gratuitously dirty and dilapidated. 
With a certain stateliness of its own, yet suggestive some- 
how of an overturned ant-hill, a closely populated rabbit- 
warren, or some such sub-human aggregation, rather than 
anything more definitely and conceivably habitable. 
Getting out of the carriage, they walked under the tall 
gateway, up the one narrow precipitous street, between 
doorways through which the eye — ranging across an in- 
terregnum of darkness and filth unspeakable — sought and 
found again with refreshment the deep blueness below, 
close as the water is to a Venetian house, but with a drop 
of forty or fifty feet of rock below the foundations, and 
blue as a dissolved sapphire. Bare-legged boys and girls 
lK)ured after them in a torrent, armed with wriggling 
starfish, with handfuls of seaweed and corallines, with 
hippocampi, whose little horse-like heads and twisted 
tails suggest the impossibly heraldic supporters of a 
shield. The noise beat and beat and returned again to 
the ear from the sides of the houses, pierced with apertures 
which could hardly by courtesy be called windows, but 
out of which heads bent, and arms waved, their owners 
sending down their ooniribution of noise to swell the 
clamour below. 

Midway up the ascent Algernon Oathers announced 
his intention of turning back. He supposed they liked 
the flavour of fish three weeks gone in putrefaction, and 
enjoyed having their clothes pulled by little black-handed 
demons, and old women with cheeks hanging in bags 
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aboat their chins I As, however, he appreciated Done of 
those things, he would go back and wait on the rocks 
until their curiosity was satisfied. 

Lady Eleanor at once offered to return, but he refused 
peremptorily to hear of it. He liked his sightseeing done 
vicariously, he said ; it came to much the same thing in 
the end, and saved you a world of trouble. After a 
glance, however, at the church, whose effectively striped 
black and white walls stand over the site of the temple 
which still gives its name to the headland, she hastened 
back, the Colonel and Jan, of course, bearing her com- 
pany. 

They entered the arch below, capped with its Byronic 
legend, and reached the edge of the cliff from the foot of 
which that hero is supposed to have precipitated himself 
into the waves. The waves were tossing still, but in 
pl€M3e of the poet they found Algernon Gathers standing 
upon the brink, with a crowd of village tatterdemalions 
of both sexes about him, and a chorus of tongues arising 
which seemed even more than the necessary accompani- 
ment of their presence. Unaccountably too, instead of 
holding nose and ears, and shrinking away in disgust, he 
was standing erect, laughing and radiant, looking more 
like the Algernon Gathers of the Men tone days than John 
Lawrence had seen him yet. As they came up, one of the 
elder women was seen to be making frantic snatches at 
his hand, evidently with the intention of kihsing it. A 
small bare-footed boy was sobbing violently, and being 
alternately * slapped and hugged by the other women. 
Lady Eleanor hurried forward with an air of eonstema- 
tion. 

*' What is it, Algernon ? Aren't these people disturb- 
ing you ? " she exclaimed. 

**Not at all, my dear. Under other circumstances I 
admit they might, but at present I am enjoying the sweet 
savour of popularity, which is invariably, we know, 
combined with other savours of a less odoriferous nature. 
Allow me to inform you that Byion — usually regarded as 
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the genius loci of this classio spot — has just been super- 
seded in favour of yotir unworthy husband, who now 
reigns in his stead. He, it is true, swam, or is said to 
have swum to Lerici, but what of that? He did it, if at 
all, at the impulse of an unregulated vanity, whereas I, 
you will be glad to hear, have just vindicated my heroism 
and philanthropy by saving a small boy's life ! " 

" Saving a boy's life I Oh, Algernon I " There was 
surprise, self-reproach, a whole world of concealed dis- 
appointment in the cry. 

" Fact, my dear ! You did not believe me capable of 
anything of the sort, did you ? You thought it was only 
herculean heroes like our friend Lawrence there who did 
those sort of things I I excuse you, however, and will 
not even ask you to grovel at my feet as this good woman 
appears to be doing. It must be owned the occasions that 
have arisen for me to display heroism during our married 
life have not been numerous ! " 

** But how was it, Algernon ? What happened ? Were 
you in any danger ? Please tell me.*' 

"Fm afraid not, my dear; I regret it extremely, for 
your sake, and will endeavour to do better next time. I 
know your passion for the perilous I " 

** But what happened ? Do tell me,'* she repeated. 

** This excessively dirty little boy was merely executing 
pirouettes at the edge of the cliff, — a talent much in vogue 
here and apparently calculated to extract small coins from 
the pockets of visitors. On this occasion he rather over- 
did his part. Either he slipped, or one of his companions 
may have helped him, anyhow, he fell over, or all but 
over, hanging on by a finger, an eyelid, or something, to 
the edge. I hastened forward, and with my usual intelli- 
gence at once perceived that the only chance was to get 
hold of him from below. Accordingly I stepped upon 
that ledge you see there while two of his companions sus- 
tained him from above. The first time I only got hold of 
some portion of his garments, which I need hardly tell 
you at once gave way ; next time, however, I seized a leg 
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or an arm, which, being fortunately attached to his body, 
held. I had just got back with him to the top when 
these good ladies came up, one of whom appears to be the 
proprietor of the urchin in question, and with the readi- 
ness of their nation they were executing an appropriate 
tableau of gratitude when you also appeared upon the 
scene." 

** Oh, Algernon, I am so glad I And I am snre even if 
there had been danger you would have done it all the 
same." 

*' Very well, my dear, let us suppose that I should I I 
have no objection. Meanwhile, as this scene, though 
gratifying, seems to have been sufficiently prolonged, I 
suggest we return to the carriage. The sweet savours of 
popularity are getting too pronounced ! " 

Outride they found a still larger gathering of the society 
of the place drawn together by a report of the adventure, 
which had been carried abroad by small scouts ; drawn, 
too, no doubt, by a vague expectation that a rescuer who 
was also a Milordo might be prodigal of more direct 
benefit to the community at large thaa the restoration cf 
one of her decidedly superfluous ofifspring. Nor for once 
were these calculations unfounded. Algernon Gathers 
was in the most recklessly prodigal of moods; pleased 
with himself, and disposed therefore to be pleased with 
every one else. Under the influence of this mood he pro- 
duced handfuls of coins, and when these were exhausted, 
small pieces of paper money, which he proceeded to scatter 
broadcast, laughing with schoolboy delight as the whole 
population — crones and greybeards, children barely out 
of arms, and bronzed men with the classic chins and crisp 
curled heads of Rooian emperors — proceeded to precipitate 
themselves pell mell upon the largess ; scuffling, scram- 
bling, all but snapping at one another — ^a humiliatingly 
close imitation to a pack of hungry hounds. 

When his own store and as much as he could borrow 
from the others was exhausted, he got into the caniage, 
tossing as he did so a couple of gold pieces to the mother 
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of the boy, a proceeding which naturally evoked still 
loader tribat^s of gratitude, amidst which the carriage 
drove away, Algernon Gathers throwing himself back and 
laughing again and again, to the intense astonishment of 
his small daughter, who gazed at him from the opposite 
seat with the round-eyed wonder of a kitten endeavouring 
to understand some novel manifestation upon the part of 
the familiar house dog. 

" How pleased they were, poor things I *' Lady Eleanor 
said, looking back. 

" With the money ? I never knew an Italian that was 
not, and not many of any other nation ! " 

" I meant with what you did. They will make a story 
of it, and tell it to all the other travellers who go there." 

** Pot a memento over the gateway as a companion to 
that piece of braggadocio about Byron I Happily they 
don't know our names, so my modesty will be spared that 
pang I Meanwhile it is quite time that we composed our- 
selves and regained our accustomed dignity. Look at 
Lawrence ! See how he is turning up his nose in con- 
tempt of our twopenny-halfpenny excitement I He is in 
the habit of saving a couple of people*s lives every morn- 
ing before breakfast, and saying nothing about it ! Ask 
him if he isn't?" 

*• Colonel Lawrence is doing nothing of the sort," Lady 
Eleanor answered before he had time to defend himself. 
** He is never contemptuous of anybody." 

" Even of such poor worms as your husband !— that is 
your wifely insinuation, is it not ? Never mind, my dear, 
pray don't trouble yourself to apologize. My skin is pretty 
tough, or ought to be by this time. A husband who 
expects to remain a hero in his wife's eyes must really in 
these days be a person of curiously credulous disposition ! " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

In spite of suoli drawbacks to contentment as were entailed 
by a lack of proper enthtiRiasm in some quarters, there 
was no question that this affair of Porto Yenere was an 
eminently happy one, and tided safely over the following 
days, which were again wet. Whatever was amiss with 
Algernon Gathers, self-satisfaction unquestionably agreed 
with him. He expanded visibly under the influence of 
his own achievement, and did not even think it necessary 
to refrain from flashing its brilliancy into other eyes. 
Although their life was sedulously kept apart from that 
of their fellow-sojoumers at the Croce di Malta, a certain 
amount of acquaintanceship now and then sprang up, and 
in dull days, when out-of-door resources were unattain- 
able, Algernon Gathers used often to descend to the hall 
or central space of the hotel, into which omnibuses laden 
with arrivals entered to deposit their load, but which was 
also used as a sitting-room or idling-room by visitors 
unprovided with such luxuries. There happened to be a 
rather pretty girl of the animated doll type just then in 
the hotel, to whom he devoted himself considerably, and 
who repaid his attentions by expending her small store of 
feminine ammunition for his benefit, possibly in default 
of any more remunerative target. Goming in with drip- 
ping mackintosh from an expedition through the rain, 
John Lawrence used to find the two established upon one 
of the little sofas in the hall, apparently upon the best 
terms possible with one another. He wondered rather 
what Lady Eleanor thought of this sudden and very un- 
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disguised flirtation, but to all appearances Lady Eleanor 
thought nothing. The hall was a very draughty place, 
and she once or twice suggested that her husband should 
take a cloak when he went there, otherwise her indiffer- 
ence or stoicism appeared proof against any such assaults. 

The doll-faced young lady seemed to be a personage of 
some rcROuroe, with attracftions beyond those of even the 
best-coloured doll, for Algernon Gathers daily found her 
society more satisfactory. He would lounge downstairs 
soon after breakfast, and luncheon-time not unfrequently 
found him still by the side of Miss Greenacre, that being 
the name of the young lady in question. When the 
weather recovered its temper he took Utea-tite walks 
with her, and even invited her on board the yacht, an 
invitation which Lady Eleanor promptly endorsed, and 
accordingly a luncheon was arranged, at which that young 
lady duly made her appearance. There seemed to be no 
question about her belongings. The father was an unpre- 
sentable old grampus, and the mother a decent sort of 
barnyard fowl, Algernon declared, and there was no need 
therefore to trouble their heads about them. The young 
woman herbelf seemed to the Colonel to be the most 
commonplace little flirt conceivable, of a type severely 
familiar to him in early days in India. If she had a 
merit in his eyes, it was that the meretriciousness of her 
style had the effect of bringing Lady Eleanor's beauty 
into new relief. It seemed to him as if he had never till 
then so thoroughly realized it. Did her husband do 
so also? he sometimes wondered, or was his taste — so 
avowedly clamorous of beauty — sated with that style, that 
he must needs pursue small wandering flames as unlike it 
as could well be conceived ? 

It was hardly his place to complain, seeing that he 
profited by the leisure thus afforded. He accompanied 
Lady Eleanor in several long walks — long, that is, for 
one whose anxieties were never really laid aside, and 
whose ear seemed always upon the alert in expectation of a 
sudden call. It seemed to him that in these walks he began 
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at last to get glimpses into a country for whicli he had 
hitherto vainly sought a right of entrance — the country 
of her real self. It was not through any oonsciouslj' 
opened vistas, but in the intimacy of daily intercourse 
hints fell, which a listener, ea;;erly upon the watch, could 
pick up and interpret as he chose. 

At the bottom of all her sentiments with regard to her 
husband, it seemed to him that he espied Pity — an angel, 
but an angel with none of the golden tints of angelhood — 
a dim seraph rather with trailing wings and sad-tinted 
robes, and beside it Patience, sublime, but also dim, and 
now and then a hint of Penitence which was not to him 
by any means equally comprehensible. Love he believed 
to be dead, or if not actually dead, wounded past recovery. 
What had brought it to this pass, whether a multiplicity 
of small injuries, or one great crowning blow from which 
it never rallied he could not tell, but it is only saying that 
ho was human to say that the discovery, if it were one, 
imparted a new zest to his intercourse, and an increasing 
desire to be allowed such rights as friendship may fairly 
claim, especially a friendship consecrated by so many 
years of service as his own. 

They had a good deal of talk in those days, though it 
may be doubted whether any of that talk would prove 
worth the recording. Lady Eleanor had no pretensions 
to the title of clever woman, while the depth and breadth 
of John Lawrence's mental soundings the patient reader 
has had many opportunities of ascertaining before now. 
The note of their intercourse — so far as it could be said 
to have a note at all — was ethical rather than intellectual, 
especially on her side. It often indeed struck him with 
wonder bow so eager and self-seeking a child could have 
sobered into so self-subdued and self-abnegating a woman, 
one to whom self seemed to be almost struck out of the 
catalogue of things thought of, and whose eagerness 
seemed to have mainly transmuted itself into an eager, a 
passionate desire, at all hazards, under all temptation, to 
cling to the right. To him there was a rarefaction about 
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the very air she breathed, a moral clearing of the atmo- 
Bphere which carried him insensibly away. Talking to 
her, he seemed at times to stand on heights — moral, not 
mental—which he had never before caught sight of j 
which seemed to put the ordinary, easy-going, and pro- 
visional codes upon the level of a mere jail-evading 
morality. Yet there was nothing transcendental about 
Eleanor Gathers. She expounded no fine-spun tissue of 
morality too good for home use, and obliged to be kept 
like other fine things in a box. She was simple as a 
child, without a thought apparently beyond the daily 
and hourly routine, her husband's health, her children's 
doings, their plans for the summer, the hundred nothings 
which make up life. It was a deep, a passionate satis- 
faction to the poor Colonel to find her thus, to learn daily 
to look deeper and deeper into the limpid depths of her 
nature, a sensible mitigation, too, of her husband's many 
offences to find that he had had no power to cast even the 
breath of an ill omened shadow upon that flawless crystal. 
Commonplace man as he was, there was one respect in 
which John Lawrence was not commonplace. He possessed 
an ideal love of perfection, and a recognition of it when 
found. He would have preferred to see her as she was, 
even at his own loss. Could he by a word have caused 
her to descend from her pedestal, that word would — he 
swore it to himself — have remained for ever unspoken. 
The previous impressions he had formed of her he flung 
away, one by one, as he might have flung away a photo* 
graph which no longer did her justice. As he saw her 
now, so he enthroned her in his soul, and so through all 
that remained of his life and hers he for ever retained her. 
That the situation was hackneyed to the degree of 
triteness — the essence and embodiment of half a thousand 
novels and romances — this he neither knew nor thought 
about, his acquaintance with contemporary literature 
being in truth of the slightest. When of an evening he 
left the room where he had been sitting with her and 
wandered out into the twinkling Italian twilight, he was 
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certainly eonscioms of being in the fullest sense of the 
word not his own but another's. She was more present, 
it seemed to him, at such moments than when they were 
aotually together. Her image walked beside him, and her 
eyes sought the stars at the same moment as his own. 
After an hour spent in smch solitary meanderings he used 
often to find that he had never for a single instant devi- 
ated even a hairVbreadth from her image, yet it is safe to 
say that he had never thought of her save as that crowned 
one whom the right of worshipping is — if not enough — 
at least all that it is conceivable to think of. It takes an 
exceptional man, the reader will perhaps say, no less than 
an exceptional woman, to keep matters long at this point ; 
but if so then in this respect and to this extent John 
Lawrence was exceptional. 

So matters went on for about a fortnight, to the high 
satisfaction of at least one of the party. One morning, 
however, after a long spell of apparent contentment, 
Algernon Gathers suddenly pronounced Spezia the most 
detestable place in Italy. He was sick to death, he said, 
of listening to their peipetual drummings and trumpet- 
ings, and of hearing the trowels rap-tapping upon tlioee 
ridiculous fortifications of theirs. Modem Italy, with 
her arsenals, and her docks, and her ironclads, her blatant 
self-satisfaction, and her patent exploding apparatus, was 
the most abominable and nefarious institution extant, and 
ought to be put down with a high hand, and certainly not 
encouraged by people, who might know better, staying at 
the very head-quarters of it all I He voted if they were 
not going home like rational people, they should adjourn 
to Pisa, where they would still be within reach of the 
Veda, and where the old original Italy was still alive, or 
rather moribund, which was all that she ought ever to 
presume to be. 

Possibly this sudden esthetic impatience may have 
been stimulated by an irritation of a more direct kind. 
Within the last two days there had been an addition to 
the party. Young Lord Mordaunt, Lady £leanor*s 
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brother, after baying long been expected, bad suddenly 
appeared upon the scene. He bad got first leave, aft^ 
all, he explained, instead of second, and so bad come. 
He was nearly tbree years younger tban bis sister, and as 
unlike ber as could readily be imagined. '* A perfeot 
Tbistlebury," bis mother always informed ber fHends; 
short, reddish-haired, freckled^ with an air of having got 
off a horse some time within the last ten minutes ; a good- 
humoured, well-mannered, not too obtrusively empty- 
beaded specimen of the genus guardsman, but an odd 
grandson somehow, the Colonel, who bad never seen him 
before, thought, for Lady Mordaunt, and a yet odder 
brother for Lady Eleanor. 

Such as be was, be found much favour in the beady 
blue eyes of little Miss Oreenacre, who, with the unblush- 
ing inconstancy of her sex and type, promptly threw over 
ber first admirer in order to concentrate all her powers of 
captivation upon the new arrival. Certainly the former 
might have consoled himself by reflecting that personal 
admiration had little probably to say to the matter. Let 
bis superiority be what it would, a mere married man, 
brought into opposition with an unmarried viscount and 
a guardsman, the result could hardly be doubtful. This 
consideration apparently failed to console him. It was no 
more tban a moequito bite to his vanity, but then be did 
not like mosquito bites, and bad never been accustomed 
to put up with them. He attacked little Miss Greenacre's 
manners, appearance, and general deportment that even- 
ing at dinner with the most savage lash at his command, 
a lash which left her absolutely nothing, not even a 
complexion I His brother-in-law laughed, but gave him- 
self no trouble to defend ber, and even Colonel Lawrence's 
wonted chivalry failed to come to the rescue, so that the 
only person who took the part of the assailed damsel was 
Lady Eleanor, who maintained that there was no question 
about her prettiness, and that they must both have been 
very badly snubbed by ber, or they would never be so 
vindictive ! 
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The end of it was that next day the Spezia camp brolie 
up, and the whole party, with its train of encumbrances, 
animate and inanimate, was conveyed down the line to 
Pisa, where they took np their qnarters at an hotel, whose 
chief recommendation, at any rate at first sight, seemed to 
be that of throwing the hitherto disregarded virtues of 
the Croce di Malta into new relief. 

The poor Colonel was perfectly aware that this was a 
suitable, nay an admirable opportunity for him to break 
that tie which had hitherto connected his own movements 
with those of the Gathers*. He was not, unfortunately, 
equally willing to avail himself of that opportunity. 
Whatever might have been the case a month earlier, he 
needed Httle persuading, poor fellow, to stay now. Lady 
Eleanor did not say much, but she seemed to count upon 
him, and that was enough. Mordaunt would be going 
away in a day or two, she observed casually, and they 
would therefore be more solitary, if he left them, than 
ever. Her looks, too, were more eloquent than her wordsi 
and both decided him. He intended to go ; nevertheless, 
as a matter of fact, he remained. 

Half by way of a joke she had lately taken his artistic 
education under her care, and now gave him strict orders 
not to venture at Pisa to confront the memorable group 
upon the Piazza del Duomo without her being present, as 
she wished, she said, to lay her finger, metaphorically 
speaking, upon his pulse, and see how it affected him. 
Her husband, she went on to add, soared so far out of her 
reach in matters of art, that even as a pupil she could 
hardly follow him, and there was, therefore, no little 
satisfaction in finding some one over whom she, in her 
turn, could domineer, and lay down canons for his aesthetic 
regeneration. The Colonel, as will be conceived, was 
willing enough in this or in anything else to follow her 
bidding, and no later than the morning after their arrival 
in Pisa, th^y made their expedition, her brother and 
husband having embarked upon a prolonged game of 
billiards at the hotel. 
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It was a lovely day, fresh and breezy, and the grass 
around the cathedral had not yet taken on its summer 
brownness. They stood a few minutes outside, gazing, 
as thousands have gazed before them, at the mysteriouaa 
tower springing upwards and outwards, delicate story above 
delicate story, growing more and more out of the perpen- 
dicular, too, as it ascended. The sky was filled with soft 
fleecy clouds, scudding rapidly eastward. Against them 
the storied column seemed endowed with life and move- 
ment. The eye followed it with a breathless, almost 
nervous interest. 

** Would one not say it was moving ? " Lady Eleanor 
exclaimed laughingly. 

" Certainly," he answered. ** Just upon the balance, 
and not quite certain where it means to alight." 

" After keeping erect so long, it would be unkind to 
choose this morning for coming down, wouldn't it?" she 
responded. ** Do let us hurry into the cathedral, though ! 
I am sure it is not lucky to watch it I " 

They went in and wandered about. There were the 
usual straggling groups of forestieri^ each with a red book 
grasped in his or her right hand, the usual slipshod guides 
eyeing those red books malevolently. The Colonel had 
no red book, but he followed Lady Eleanor, and looked at 
what she pointed out to him with docility. She was not 
satisfied, however, with his behaviour. With the excep- 
tion of the great bronze lamp which swings in the nave, 
and the carvings of some of the animals in the stalls of the 
choir, he exhibited no proper enthusiasm, she said, about 
anything. Even after they had left the cathedral and 
gone into the Campo Santo he did not rise to the proper 
mark. He followed her as before, and looked at the sky, 
and the cypresses, and even entered into some calculations 
as to the age of the latter, but the more legitimate attrac- 
tions of the place he rather ignored. 

She took him to task quite seriously for it on their way 
home. " You lose a great deal by not caring more about 
thingSf do you know," she said, stopping suddenly as they 
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were crossing oue of the bridges which span the sluggish 
onrrent of the Amo. 

''Not oaring more about what sort of things?" he 
•asked in a tone of bewilderment. He was chiefly oon- 
scions at that moment, to tell the truth, of caring about 
some things a good deal too much, too absorbingly and 
exclusively. He glanced at her profile detaching itself 
against the massive violet shadow thrown by the opposite 
walls, and wondered whether she oould have the fitintest 
oonoeption of how her words sounded. 

'* These sort of things," she said, waving her hand 
vaguely to indicate the river, the buildings, the land- 
' scape, the shadows falling upon their path. '* One cannot 
afford, believe me, to lose any of the pleasures that come 
to one through one's eyes, through any of one's senses, one 
cannot, indeed," she went on seriously, almost senten- 
tiously. *' It seems to me to be downright stupid, almost 
wrong, not to cultivate one's powers of enjoyment to their 
utmost possible extent. I used to be very silly about it 
So long as the sun shone, and people were moderately 
kind to me, I eared very little. I was always dreaming 
and planning things. I used to plan out the future — ^my 
own and other people's — foolish dreams, which of course 
never came to anything. One ought to enjoy when one 
can, and whatever one can, without looking too far ahead. 
The present moment — that is the only time after all we 
oan be quite sure of. Isn't it ? " she asked, looking up at 
him seriously. 

John Lawrence felt disposed to burst into sudden and 
profane laughter. ''The present moment I" Did she, 
could she imagine how what she was saying sounded 
in his ears? Would she understand, even were he to 
explain to her, that yearning, that wild sense of longing 
which seemed to beat in great hot thuds along his veins ? 
Could she — could any one — understand that extraordinary 
»enae of possession, the way in which her image, her very 
self, seemed to pervade his whole being, so that he often 
felt to belong less to himself than to her, to be her satel- 
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lite, the moon of which Bhe was the sun, the shadow of 
her snbstanoe ? What would she say were he to take her 
at her word, were he indeed to seize upon the present 
moment 1 now — here — upon the spot I ** Enjoy while you 
can ! " "Do not neglect opportunities of happiness I " 
** The present is the only moment one can be sure of!" 
Was there, he asked himself, a vein of subtle cruelty 
even in the best, the purest-souled of women? A lovo 
of mild torturing when the victim's hands were known 
to be safely tied ! He almost began to think there 
must be ! 

• " As you say, perhaps 1 do not care much for anything 
else so long as the sun shines, and people are moderately 
kind to me," he said with some significance. 

She glanced up, as if a little surprised at the emphasis 
of his tone ; then, presently changing the subject, began 
to speak of the curious news from Greece which was in 
the papers that morning. 

Next day, finding that she was hopelessly engaged, the 
Colonel took the virtuous part of returning to the Campo 
Santo by himself, and endeavouring to brace his mind to 
the proper point of appreciation. 

This time he got on better — perhaps because his atten- 
tion was loss distracted. He liked the tone of the place 
as a whole, even if he did not properly appreciate the 
details. He knew at any rate what he did and did not 
like, which is more than can always be said of better 
instructed people. 

llie day was again perfect, and the famous purple ane- 
mones were in the fullest flu^h of flower all over the 
8acred earth. The Colonel — who knew more about plants 
than architecture — thought he had never seen any of so 
fine a colour. Lizards were scampering up and down the 
two stone steps which divide the quadrangle, one pausing 
presently in full view to exhibit a very abbreviated tail, 
broken off in some batrachian struggle. Some reparations 
were going on in the distance, but the tapping was not 
loud enough to break that peace which is the peculiar 
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• 
heritage of the place. A dreamy balm seemed to come 
floating down even upon the very motes of dust. 

He wandered into the middle of the quadrangle and 
stood looking up at the cypresses rising in sharp relief 
against the sky, their tops swaying briskly under a wind 
unfelt below. Through one of the traoeried windows he 
could distinguish a few yards of faded fresco, the blue 
skirt of one of Abraham's visitors, and the rather oddljp 
shaped feet of Lot's wife. Nearer were one or two tombs, 
half hidden by grass and trailing smilax. These carried 
his thoughts by an easy transition to that other though 
very dissimilar Campo Santo where he had first heard of 
Algernon Gathers' danger. Had his joining them been a 
mistake, he wondered. Had matters on the whole been 
better for Lady Eleanor or wort^ through his being with 
them? It was a difficult point to decide, seeing that it 
turned upon that most capricious of all capricious things, 
namely, her husband's humour. It had been a satisfaction 
to her to have an old friend at hand ; that much he could 
a*jsure himself without any gross self-flattery. Beyond 
that he felt doubtful. 

He was still turning over these thoughts when he 
heard a sound of voices at the gate, which the next 
instant creaked irritably on its rusty hinges as it was 
opened by one of the custodians, and, rather to his sur- 
prise, the object of those thoughts entered, accompanied 
by her brother. 

She had been able to get away after all, she explained. 
Her husband did not want her any longer as he was busy 
writing letters. She and Mordaunt had guessed that he 
had come here, so had agreed to follow him. Mordaunt, 
she added, had hardly seen anything yet. 

That appreciative sightseer presently strayed away to 
examine the enormous Genoese chains which had caught 
his eye. The others remained together in the centre of 
the enclosure. Lady Eleanor looked tired, and presently 
sat down on the top of the steps, where a small block of 
stone suggested a seat. The chipping noise of the masons 
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outside came with a lazy afternoon iteration to the ear. 
The sunlight was moving leisurely along the walls, 
bringing out the mellow mottled tones of the masonry. 
Some dragon-flies from the marshes had flown in through 
the iron lattices, and were testing the sporting capa- 
bilities of the place. One, newly alighted on the steps, 
was swaying a pale blue body ringed with golden bams, 
and daintily lifting a pair of delicately fretted wings. 

** You see I am trying to put your lessons into prac- 
tice," John Lawrence said, sitting down beside her upon 
the step. "For Ihe last half-hour I have been trying to 
steep my mind — if you can call it one's mind — my eyes at 
any rate, in the local colour. I think a little has rubbed 
off, but I am not quite sure. After a certain age one's 
ideas, I'm afraid, grow stiff like one's muscles, they don't 
readily assume new attitudes. Still, if one enjoys one's 
self that is the main thing, is it not?" 

"Yes, I suppose so," she answered rather dreamily. 
" It is difficult often, is it not, to tell why one does enjoy 
one's self, and why one doesn't? Good moments come, 
one cannot quite tell how or why. The common, ugly, 
everyday things float back, and the sky seems to open 
a little, and to get nearer. One feels that there is great- 
ness, and peace, and grandeur somewhere, even though 
one's own life may be full of ugline.-s and pettiness, and 
small worthless efforts which lead- to nothing at all." 

She paused and he made no answer. Like any two 
people who have reached a certain point of intimacy, it 
seemed as if all their talk ran to a personal bearing. With 
him at any rate everything, he was well aware, bristled 
with allusions. He had long passed the point where he 
could flatter himself that he took an impersonal interest 
in anything that she said or did; anything that showed 
what was passing inside the regioTi of her thoughts. 

" It is curious how strongly that sense of happiness 
seems to be floated in upon one sometimes for no par- 
ticular reason," she presently went on, still dreamily. " I 
don't mean in a religious sense," she added, with a slight 
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blasb. " I hardly know, in fact, how I do mean. Inti- 
mations seem to come to one ; intimations which are fall 
of beauty, of a great possibility, a wonderful tenderness, 
and pity, and peace. Do you know at all what I mean ? " 

" Yes, I think I do," he answered slowly, and then they 
fell silent again. The dragon-fly had lifted its latticed 
wings and flown lightly away. They were alone, more 
alone it seemed to John Lawrence than they had ever 
been before — than they were likely perhaps ever to be 
again. The sense of intimacy too, and communion, had 
never been so strong. He would gladly have remained 
just where they were for years and years, and yeais, 
gladly, he felt, never have had to leave it again ! 

Presently young Mordaunt came striding towards them, 
his bat tilted backwards, his honest freckled face red with 
the toils of investigation. 

** Rummy old place ! " he observed, tapping his cigar 
against the base of a pillar, and letting the ashes fall in 
a shower upon the sacred Jerusalem earth below. "I 
wonder they don't put it into some sort of order though ! 
Can't aflbrd it, perhaps, poor devils ! Now that old bufier 
up there, what do you imagine he is doing? " pointing his 
stick at Benozzo Gonzoli's masterpiece, the one containing 
the well-known "Vergognosa di Pisa." '* They really 
have no right to the things if they keep them in such a 
beastly state ! Couldn't the National Gallery buy them 
up?" 

John Lawrence glanced at Lady Eleanor gravely. 

" You had better take him in hand next," he said. "He 
seems in a worse condition even than myself ! " 
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CHAPTER VII. 

On their way back to the hotel an odd, and by no means 
pleasant incident befel them. They had lingered for a 
few minutes upon the Ponte Solferino, to look down into 
the shmnken Amo rolling its minimum of coffee-coloured 
fluid to the sea. The two promenades to right and left of 
the river are the points where the social elements of Pisa 
show stronger symptoms of vitality than elsewhere, and 
to-day there was a fair muster of citizens strolling indo- 
lently along in the full-fledged sunshine. Amongst these 
strollers were two that were not citizens, for they were 
the small Jan and Mile. Eiaz, the latter of whom had 
rejoined the party a little before their arrival at Pisa. 
They were still some way off, indeed it was not until 
Lady Eleanor had pointed them out to her companions 
and carefully explained their whereabouts, that they were 
able to detect what her eyes had at once discovered to be 
her small daughter. While their attention was still en- 
gaged in this direction a fiacre drove by^ and young Mor- 
daunt, happening to glance after it, exclaimed suddenly, 
'* Hullo, that was Gathers! How quickly he has gut 
through his letters I " 

So it was, as the others also perceived, too late to 
attract his attention. The fiacre was already some way 
off, pursuing a wabbling and uncertain course between 
the thinly sprinkled shadows of the acacias. The three 
upon the bridge followed it idly with their eyes. It had 
reached the place where the child and Frenchwoman were 
proceeding along the pavement, and was upon the point 
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of passing them, when the latter seemed to catch sight of 
its occupant. Algernon Gathers gave a careless nod of 
recognition, and was about to pass on, but she made an 
imperious gesture to the driver to stop, and stepped 
towards him, and a short but evidently animated dialogue 
ensued, the woman gesticulating excitedly, apparently 
angrily. It did not last more than a couple of minutes : 
at the end of which the fiacre again moved forward, its 
occupant waving his hand nonchalantly as it did so. 

Another couple of minutes passed, but Lady Eleanor's 
eyes still remained concentrated upon the two figures now 
again approaching along the narrow footpath. John 
Lawrence rather avoided looking at her. It was an odd 
s'^ene, he thought, and he wondered a good deal what it 
meant. Sud<)enly to his astonishment, she uttered a 
violent exclamaticm. Startled, he glanced first at her, 
then at the point to which her eyes directed his, and was 
JQst in time to see what had caused it. The little girl 
had apparently plucked at the woman's dress, to call her 
attention to something, whereupon the other had turned 
upon her, and struck her several times violently over the 
shoulders. After her first ejaculation, Lady Eleanor said 
no more, but before her companions had realized what 
she was about, was already off the bridge and speeding 
like a lapwing through the groups of people, unconscious 
of the glcmces of undisguised astonishment, not unmingled 
with admiration, with which they made way for her. 
So quick was she, that though the others followed as 
rapidly as they could, she had already reached the spot, 
snatched the child up into her protecting arms, turned 
upon the woman, and was denouncing her in half a dozen 
words the vehemence of which seemed literally to scorch 
their subject. For once the black eyes were dropped. 
Mile. Hiaz looked confounded, abashed, and astonished, as 
her employer, whom she had imagined no doubt to be 
at a safe distance, suddenly descended upon her with the 
awe-inspiring poH and flashing eyes of an avenging 
goddess. Lady Eleanor did not waste mtny woids* 
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Giving her to understand that from that day she wonld 
never see, speak, or have any dealings with her again, 
she turned away, still holding the child in her arms, and 
retraced her steps towards the bridge, unconscious, in her 
preoccupation, of the presence of the other two, who had 
followed and caught her up, leaving Mile. Riaz, who by 
this time had recovered from her first consternation, 
scowling after them upon the pavement. 

" By Jove, Eleanor, you did give it her down the 
banks, and no mistake I " her brother exclaimed in tones 
of admiration. "Serve her right tool I only wonder 
you didn't break your parasol over her head I " 

** What could have made her turn so savage ? " John 
Lawrence said in a tone of astonishment. Then, seeing 
that Lady Eleanor was too excited and upset to be able 
to reply — "Did she hurt you, Jan?" he added to the 
child. 

Jan, who was much the calmest of the party, and 
showed no symptom of tears or any particular excitement, 
wriggled a little as if considering what the extent of her 
injuries really were. 

" Not mutch," she said in her little high-pitched sing- 
song voice. "I don't like Maddymoibelle though — not 
mutch," she added. 

"Did she ever strike you before, my darling?" her 
mother inquired eagerly. 

" Oh yeth I " Jan opened her eyes wide at the sim- 
plicity of the question. " Often and often," she added, 
nodding her small head up and down, and carefully 
emphasizing her /*s. 

"Why did you never tell mother, then? That was 
very, very silly, Jan I always tell mother everything." 
Lady Eleanor's tone showed her to be much nearer crying 
than her composed little daughter. 

" But it waih when I told Muddle any think that Mad* 
dymoiselle slapped me ! " Jan responded placidly. 
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BOOK V. 
THE DEPTHS UNFOLD, 

CHAPTER I. 

Algernon Gathers had not arrived when they reached 
the house, and his wife waited, evidently in no slight 
excitement, for his return. There were apparently no 
private sitting-rooms in this hotel. It was so empty, 
however, that they had been able to take exclusive pos- 
session of the principal public one, which opened out of 
the billiard room, the only other alternative offered by 
the landlord — that of clearing a bedroom — Algernon 
Gathers having indignantly scouted. Young Mordaunt 
now challenged the Golonel to a game of billiards, and 
they went into the next room to play it, leaving his 
sister alone. The door was open and they could see her 
moving restlessly up and down, now and then going to 
a window to see if there were any signs of her husband's 
return. When after some delay he did arrive, he took 
the matter with extreme compo3ure. 

" Slapped her, did she ? Well, and how do you know 
she did not deserve it ? " they heard him say laughingly. 
" If there is an enraging little puss when she chooses, it 
is Miss Jan. But for my habitual awe of you, my love, 
I have no doubt I should have boxed her ears soundly 
many times myself, before now ! " 

Lady Eleanor's voice trembled. " Algernon I " she 
began in a tone of vehement anger, then checking herself 
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— *• Don't, please, tease me to-day," she said entreatingly, 
''I am really seiions about this. It has given me a 
great shock. I feel as if I could never trust the ohild 
out of my sight again. As for that woman, I have told 
her that she must go. After what I have seen to-day, I 
could never speak to her again, or bear to know that she 
was in the house. I should always feel that she might 
be doing Jan an injury." 

** Pooh I nonsense, my dear ! that is all moonshine and 
excitability. You fly into an heroic rage about a trifle, 
and then want to pack the victim of it off at a moment's 
notice. Is that what you call Christian charity and 
generosity? It appears to me to bear a much more 
striking resemblance to spite, malice, and all uncharita- 
bleness. Of course, I am open to correction I " 

" A trifle I How can you call striking Jan a trifle ? 
striking her really hard I " 

" Pooh ! you don't pretend to say that it did the 
monkey harm. All children require slapping on occa- 
sion." 

" No one shall strike a child of mine as long as I " 

Lady Eleanor began in a tone of no great meekness. 
She checked herself, however, before finishing her sen- 
tence. " You are only saying this to tease me, Algernon," 
she said pleadingly. ** I entreat you to listen seriously to 
me for once, I am in earnest, most earnest. Do not 
oppose me, please; I do not want to do anything vin- 
dictive, but I will never see her again, or allow her to 
be with Jan; I should never know an easy moment if 
I did." 

*' And I tell you, my dear, that that is all moonshine 
and excitability. You are always in some portentous 
fuss or other about that ridiculous child— everything is 
sacrificed to her I " 

" Algernon, that is not true I You hnoto it is not true ! 
I don't say that I am not angry to-day, any woman would 
have been, if she had seen what I saw — even if she had 
not been the child's mother. I don't like appealing to 
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Mordannt," she went on, as her brother appeared at the 
door of the room with a billiard-cae in his hand, " but 
please ask him yourself, Algernon. He and Colonel 
Lawrence saw her strike Jan, and they will tell you that 
it was no motherly imagination upon my part." 

** She thumped the child about as haixl as she oould 
lick," young Mordaunt said emphatically. •• There's no 
doubt she ought to get the sack. If she were a man I 
should say and a jolly good hiding into the bargain." 

Algernon Gathers had got his back to the empty fire* 
place, and was smoothing down his moustache with a 
couple of fingers, a mocking smile playing over his face as 
he did so. 

•* We haven't heard the whole of the evidence yet," he 
said. " Call in the other witness ; why does he keep out 
of sight? " — then as John Lawrence also appeared, cue in 
hand, at the door — " There you are. Colonel. Now let us 
have your version of the affair, and for heaven's sake don't 
spare your eloquence, Bemember, we depend on you. 
Give us the whole scene : the furious virago — the wounded 
child — the indignant mother rushing to the rescue — the 
heroic friends supporting her — the terrified spectators. 
Don't turn away, man, don't you see you are keeping us 
upon the tenterhooks of expectation ? " 

But the Colonel had turned away boiling over with 
contempt and indignation, an indignation which made 
havoc of his good resolutions about not allowing himself 
to lose his temper with Algernon Cathers. Had Lady 
Eleanor not been present, there is no knowing what long 
pent-up indignation might not have exploded, and ex- 
ploded, like other pent-up materials, the more violently 
for their previous resistance. Happily for the interests 
of peace she was there, and therefore her husband was 
safe under her aegis. To remain calm and self- restrained 
under such gratuitous provocation was more than flesh 
and blood could do. Colonel Lawrence snatched up his 
hat, which was lying on a chair, and made for the door. 

He was apparently not the only person whom the scene 
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had strnck nnpleasantly. That evening, as they were 
sitting together in the smoking-room, young Mordaiint, 
after fidgeting about in a premonitory fashion, burst out 
with — 

"Look here, Lawrenoe! About my brother-in-law — 
about Gathers?" 

John looked as he was requested, but made no further 
demonstration, beyond an interrogative •• Yes ? " 

" How does he strike you ? Do you hit it off with him? 
Don't mind telling me the truth,"— as the other merely 
looked at the point of his cigar. •* Beyond being my 
sister's husband, he's nothing to me. In fact, I know him 
less than I know heaps of fellows. Odd, but it's the fact. 
They're always out here, you know, in the winter, and of 
course I can't get away then on account of the hunting, 
so that I never see my sister except in London, when 
there are lots of other people about. He's always very 
festive and amusing— chaffing and that sort of thing, you 
know — when he is in good-humour — wonderfully so, con- 
sidering he is so seedy. I suppose, by the way, he is very 
seedy, eh?" 

"Very," the Colonel answered laconically. It was a 
safe point to lay stress on, fortunately. 

"Because Eleanor has never talked to me about his 
health." 

" She thinks a great deal about it, you may be sure." 

" Oh well, I suppose it really is so then ? " 

If Colonel Lawrence flattered himself that the young 
man was silenced he was speedily undeceived, for he 
presently burst out again. 

" I say, Lawrence, I see you don't want to talk about 
it — naturally a fellow don't talk of what goes on behind 
the scenes, but you see it's different with ma I'm Eleanor's 
brother, and the only man she has to back her up, except 
my father, who is not — well, who does not see much of 
her. Of course one don't want to be rough on a fellow 
when he's seedy, still there are limits. A man must 
behave decently even if he's dying, at least he must if 

T 
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he*8 a gentleman. I can't say I liked the way he went on 
to-day about that woman — Mile. Biaz, or whatever h^ 
name is—Bniggering, you know, when be saw that Eleancu- 
was really upset about the child. I don't call it maml§. 
I don't think he behayed as he ought, and what's more, 
I've a deuced good mind to tell him so before I go. Only 
I thought I'd best say something to you first, because 
you've seen more of them lately than I have, and you're 
pals with Eleanor, and would know how matters really 
Btood; whether it was only his manner, I mean, or 
what?" 

John Lawrence hesitated. He respected the lad's 
impulse, and would not have been sorry to see his honest 
directness let loose upon the other's pampered self-satis- 
&ction. There were more important interests, however, 
to be considered in the matter than these. 

*' I think if I were you I would talk it over with Lady 
Eleanor before saying anything to Gathers," he answered 
slowly. " Of course, I perfectly agree with all that yon 
have been saying, still you must remember that your 
sister's position is a very difficult ohe, and you mi^t make 
matters worse." 

" How do you mean difficult ? " 

** Well, on account of his health chiefly. You can see 
yourself that she puts up with many things that no woman 
who was married to a strong man would endure for a 
moment." 

'* Confound his health I She puts up with a lot too 
much, I consider. Why does she let him badger her so ? 
If he isn't too ill to eat, and drink, and amuse himself^ 
and get through any amount of money, he isn't too ill to 
have the truth told him. I can't make Eleanor out. 
When she was a girl she could hold her own with any 
one. I'm sure she used to hustle me about pretty freely ! 
But now she's as meek as a mouse. I believe if Gathers 
gave her a whack over the head she would only say, 
•Thank youl'" 

John Lawrence smiled rather a forced smile ; he was of 
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that opinion himself. '* The poeitions are not quite the 
same, are they ? " he said. " A woman must put up with 
her husband if she intends to go on living with him. 
Ton may be sure that the one object your sister keeps 
before her mind night and day is to avoid self-reproach." 

** Self-reproach? Why the deuce should she feel self- 
reproach for telling him the truth?" 

** Well, he is very excitable, you see, and has always 
been miserably spoilt. If he is contradicted it upsets him, 
and it is supposed to be very bad for his health to be 
upset." 

Young Mordaunt whistled. "Well, it's all very fine 
and devoted, and like — what was that fool of a woman's 
name ? — Griselda, you know," he said, as he got up and 
lit himself a candle. " But I must say I call it rot I As 
you advise me not to do so, I won't say anything to 
Gathers till I've talked it over with Eleanor, but I shall 
tell her pretty plainly what I think. A woman must obey 
her husband, of course — I shall expect my wife to obey 
me, I can tell you — but I don't see the sense of people 
letting themselves be bullied for nothing — trying, too, to 
look as if they liked it I Lord ! I should expect a woman 
to give me strychnine in my tea if I were to badger her as 
Gathers badgers Eleanor I " 

After the young fellow had departed, John Lawrence 
lingered on in the uninviting smoking-room, musing long 
and deeply. It certainly seemed to him, too, that matters 
were getting to a tolerably unendurable pass. The charm 
that had lulled him into a temporary state of contentment 
at Spezia was broken. He felt restless and ill at ease, 
with himself as well as with others. There was a feeling 
of storm in the air, a storm with ugly things afloat in it ! 
Had she really resolved to endure anything, no matter 
how insulting to her pride and womanly dignity, rather 
than defend herself? It hurt his pride in her to think so, 
even while in another way he reverenced her for it. K 
she had — and it looked extremely like it — it was equally 
plain that her husband had taken in the situation 
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thoroughly, and that it lent him courage to go to lengths 
that he might otherwise, for his own sake, not have 
hazarded. He was a cur! That had been our hero's 
opinion thirteen years earlier, and he was more than ever 
convinced of it now. He possessed precisely that variety 
of courage which rushes upon the combat only when it is 
evident that the adversary declines it — ^the courage of the 
cur I As regards his own position, too, every hour made 
it clearer that it was untenable. He was not given to 
troubling his head about his dignity, still to remain an 
appendage of the Gathers' party, against the wishes of the 
head of that party — the unresisting target of his sneers 
and insults — was more than mere average flesh and blood 
could be expected to stand. Even for Lady Eleanor's sake 
he bould not profess to do so ; nay, he was by no means 
sure that he would not be injuring her by attempting it. 
The situation, in short, had reached a point where a very 
little more, one way or other, would at any moment 
provoke a crisis ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

Apparently young Mordaunt did not receive his sister's 
permission to try his hand at cutting the knot of her 
domestic difficulties, for no scene took place between him 
and Algernon Gathers. He was rather curt in his manner 
to the latter, that being probably the form which his 
pent-up irritation assumed, and when, a few days after- 
wards, his visit came to an end and he returned to 
England, his brother-in-law shot after him a valedictory 
fire of witticisms, which, if it did the departed guardsman 
no great harm, brought a spot of vexed colour to his 
sister's cheek, and for her sake aroused a corresponding 
sensation of anger in the breast of our hero. 

He did not take up the cudgels, however, wisely think- 
ing that it was not worth while. The contest between 
him and Algernon Gathers, whenever it did come, had 
better be upon some larger issue. 

It did' not seem as if it could be delayed much longer; 
indeed, it was only by an almost superhuman effort of 
patience, aided by a sense that the situation was in the 
nature of things transitory, that he was able to keep his 
temper and indignation within bounds, and so prevent a 
premature explosion. 

A couple of days after young Mordaunt's departure he 
happened, for instance, to be reading in the billiard -room, 
the husband and wife being in the next room, and the 
door ajar, when he heard Algernon Gathers ask queru- 
lously for the newspaper which had come that morning. 
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Lady Eleanor said that she would fetch it. She 
believed that it had been left upon the seat outside. 

** Don't go ; send one of the servants," her husband said 
irritably. 

" They are at dinner." 

**Well, that supplementary servant of yours, then. 
He's not at dinner. He eats with us I " 

•* Who can you mean, Algernon ? " 

"Who? Why, Lawrence, of course — that delightful 
Colonel of yours — Lawrence the indefatigable, Lawrence 
the invaluable, Lawrence the anything and everything ! 
You keep him to fetch and carry, and run your errands for 
you, don't you ? " 

" You know perfectly well, Algernon, I do nothing of 
the sort ! " she said indignantly. 

"Don't you? Really, I must apologize. I was under 
the impression that you did ! it seems to me what he is 
chiefly fit for. He always makes me think of some sort of 
asinine centaur — half man, half beast of burden — t never 
before felt so clear about the reality of the creature's 
existence I'* 

John Lawrence's ears tingled, as the most innocent 
ears will tingle which overhear, however involuntarily, 
similarly pleasing sentiments. He wondered angrily 
whether Algernon Gathers could have been aware that he 
was within earshot, and if so, whether those delightful 
observations were intended to have been overheard. 
Apparently, this was not the case, for a couple of minutes 
later the door opened, and Lady Eleanor came in. She 
looked tired and dejected, as she often had done of late, 
but not at all self-conscious as regards himself. 

He went to fetch a chair for her, and on his way back 
was arrested by some remark of hers. Li itself it was 
nothing of the least importance, but her eyes, as she 
uttered it, rested upon him — rested, as he at once per- 
ceived — with a peculiar kindliness. There was something 
new, it struck him, in her expression; a mixture of 
admiration and a sort of. pity; a beam, at any rate, of 
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nnusnal tenderness, a tenderness which — far removed 
as it was from anything approcu^hing passion — thrilled 
him as he had never been thrilled before. She made 
another casnal remark and left again, without even sit^ 
ting down in the chair which he had set for her, bnt the 
e£feot of that beam remained, and warmed him throughout 
the remainder of the day. If it would ensure his getting 
one such a week, he said to himself fervently, he would 
put up with Algernon Gathers' small insolenoes for a 
year to come if necessary. 

That capricious personage had suddenly announced his 
intention of not returning to G^noa, as had previously 
been arranged, but of going to Yiareggio, a watering- 
place at that time almost unknown to English visitors. 
He detested Genoa, he said, and loathed Spezia and Nervi, 
and all the other places they had been to before. If they 
were to go creeping along like sick snails, it was better 
at least to go to some place where the very chairs and 
tables were Dot scored over like bad dreams by a thousand 
associations of bygone tediouanesA. 

The last few days at Pisa were not comfortable. Alger- 
non Gathers had caught a cold, which did not add to his 
amenity. He lay most of the day upon the sofa, with his 
wife, of course, in close attendance. John Lawrence 
made no inquiries about Mile. Biaz, but not seeing 
anything of her, concluded that she had left Pisa. To 
himself the young man's manner was derisive to the 
verge of insolence. After having so long urged him not 
to desert them, he seemed now to desire to get rid of him, 
and to be working with that purpose in every way short 
of the direct. The perception of that fact would, under 
other ciroomstanoes, have inclined our hero rather to stay 
the more. The hotel did not belong to Algernon Gathers, 
and there was no reason therefore that he should leave it 
to oblige him. He was not sure, however, how Lady 
Eleanor r^arded the matter. To leave her to the undi- 
vided force of her husband's powers of petty torturing 
was dreadful, but what if his pretfenoe made matters 
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worse? What if Algernon Gathers took it into his head 
to be jealous of their friendship? Not an impossible 
contingency, seeing that jealousy by no means of neces- 
sity entails any very profound affection ? 

At Yiareggio the situation did not improve. Essen- 
tially a summer place, its season had not yet begun. 
There was a new hotel upon the Plage, but it was not yet 
open, and the one they were obliged to go to seemed to 
have been hurriedly adapted for the purpose. The sitting- 
room into which they were shown, by a flushed and 
fluttered landlady, had a flavour of garlic, and all the 
pieces of furniture appeared to need propping by other 
pieces, the remnant, apparently, of a still more disor- 
ganized set. Algernon upon entering shuddered, and 
sat down upon one of the rickety couches, coughing, 
and pressing his hand to his chest with an air of unspeak- 
able disgust, while the other two looked at one another 
with the wide-eyed dismay of a couple of shipwrecked 
mariners. 

Finding that he could do nothing to mitigate the 
severity of the situation, nay, that his presence only made 
matters worse, the Colonel departed for a solitary walk, 
leaving Lady Eleanor and the servants to arrange them- 
selves as best they could in their new quarters. His 
own impressions of Viareggio improved after a while. 
The wind was blowing inshore, and the sea fell upon the 
shingle with a wild rushing of excited breakers that 
faintly recalled the uplifted crests and thunderous fall of 
the Atlantic. There was something refreshingly salt, 
northern, and vigorous about the whole scene, despite the 
melting curves of the Apennines, and the pink-faced 
campaniles which dotted the nearer slopes. The little 
town seemed to be just standing upon the line where 
flshing-village merges into watering-place. There was a 
row of smart bathing-boxes upon the shore, which car- 
penters were even then making gay inside with muslin 
and striped calico, and outside with small flags and 
gleaming tin ornamentations, in preparation for the 
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arrival of the Pisans and Florentines who were to take 
possession of them. A little farther these vanities ceased, 
however, and the more permanent fishing portion of the 
community had it all their own way. As he came up to 
the nearest pier he found a crowd of people collected upon 
it, watching the incoming of the boats as they swept into 
the harbour. He walked to the end of the pier, and 
watched it with them. 

It was a picturesque scene, and a pretty bit of steering. 
The boats, as they were carried past, were lifted high up 
on the shoulders of the incoming wave, and then dropped 
again in comparatively sheltered water, the disappointed 
billow racing along the edge of the pier and deluging the 
feet of the excited watchers. He wished Lady Eleanor 
could have been with him to see it, instead of sitting with 
such resolute patience in that dreadful room. He mourned 
over her youth and resolutely repressed vitality with a 
regret which he might have felt for some magnificently 
endowed hawk or sea-bird debarred from its natural right 
of fiying. It was not her husband's fault, seeing that he 
was debarred also, but our friend had got into that state 
of exasperation when no man can boast of being perfectly 
just, and he resented it as if it had been. 

It was dusk by the time he returned, the sea and his 
own thoughts having led him further than he had 
intended. Those thoughts had brought him, at any rate, 
to one definite conclusion, and that was that he would 
leave Viareggio the next day. When a position is plainly 
untenable, the only thing, he said to himself, is to beat a 
retreat in as good order as possible. He was just entering 
the hotel when, greatly to his surprise, he almost brushed 
against Mile. Hiaz, who was coming hastily in the opposite 
direction. She passed him without speaking or appa- 
rently noticing his presence, and he pursued his way 
upstairs to the sitting-room. 

Here he found Lady Eleanor with her little girl on her 
lap, silently turning over a picture-book which was one of 
Jan's special possessions. Algernon Gathers lay upon the 
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sofa, staring at the oeiling with an expression of pettish 
diKgnst, whioh he did not trouble himself to remove Arom 
his face when he turned to look at the new-comer. There- 
was such an evident tension about the whole atmosphere 
that the Colonel decided that it would be wisest for him to 
keep as much as possible out of the way, lest his presence 
should provoke an explosion, and accordingly he announced 
his intention of dining that night at the table-d'kdte. 
This intention he was unable to carry out, there proving 
to be no tabU-d'hdte. Ue did so far realize it as to dine 
downstairs in a room opening up(»n the back regions of 
the hotel, where he was served upon a round-topped 
marble table, which at some period of its existence had 
been white, and where he presently discovered that the 
Gathers* footman and valet were his neighbours at a 
similar one close by. Decidedly, he said to himself, the 
situation was becoming impossible. 
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CHAPTER in. 

He was a long time that night getting to sleep. His 
resohition sat heavy upon his breast, his imagination, 
too, persisted in following the further proceedings of the 
travellers after he should have quitted them. At last he 
fell into a deep sleep, from which he was awakened by a 
sudden tapping at his door, and by a voice calling loudly, 
" Colonel Lawrence ! Colonel Lawrence I " 

He started up wide-^wake in an instant. The room 
was pitch-dark, there was a sulphurous smell, and tbe 
voice at the door was still calling persistently. 

'* Is that you. Lady Eleanon? *' he cried in a tone of 
profound astonishment. 

*' Tes, it is I. Thank Gbd, you are awake I I was so 
afraid the door was locked, and that I could never make 
you hear me. Qet up, please, and dress. The house is 
on fire." 

" On fire ! And you ? are you safe ? " 
^ I am quite safe. But hurry, please hurry I " 
" Is every one else safe ? Where is Jan ? " 
** Jan is safe too. I left her outside with the servants.*' 
" And you came back to call me ? " Then, before she 
could auMwer, "Don't stay, I implore you," he added. 
" Get out of doors. For God's sake, run no risks I I will 
be with you in a minute." 

He had by this time nearly got into his clothes. Out- 
side he could hear a rapid scurrying to-and-fro of feet, and 
see a dull glow shining redly upon some bushes. 

Finishing his toilette by thrusting his feet into his 
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boot% minns the stockings which he failed to find, he 
hastened down the stairs which were fortunately close at 
hand. Smoke was ha rating out of the varioas apertures, 
hut there heing little wood, the hoase did not hlaze as 
an English one would have done. He heard a dull crack- 
ling noise overhead as if it were hurning from the roof 
downward. At the foot of the stairs Lady Eleanor was 
standing. She was very pale, hut gave a look of sudden 
relief as he joined her. She had a large cloak thrown 
over her arm. 

Apparently the conflagration was proceeding more 
rapidly at the other side of the house, for the light upon 
the trees and hushes was stronger. Several figares 
passed them rushing along in that direction, some carrying 
pieces of furniture, one woman who had saved a bedroom 
jug was carefully bearing it away in the opposite direction 
from the fire. 

** Where is your husband ? " he inquired. 

<* On the piazza. I must go to him at once, for I am 
afraid he has not wraps enough on. I brought away this 
cloak on purpose." 

He took it from her and they hastened towards the 
groups of people gathered in front of the house. 

**How was it found out?" he asked, as they were 
hurrying along. 

•* It was Algernon who gave the warning." 

•* How was that ? Was he awake ? " 

She hesitated a moment " No, he was asleep in his 
dressing-room. Mile. Biaz came to his door and woke him." 

"And you?" 

" I was not asleep, thank God, and heard her. If I had 
been," she shuddered violently and paused, then, after a 
moment, " Oh, I must tell you ; it is too dreadful ! Do 
you know what she told him ? She told him that I had 
already gone ; that I had left the house ! " 

•* Grood heavens I And he believed her? " 

'* He must have done so. I sprang up and got hold of 
Jan, who was sleeping in the next room. Then I ran to 
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his room to see if I could help him to dress, but he was 
already gone. That is what makes me so afraid that he 
has not enough wraps on." 

John Lawrence said no more. To his mind it sug- 
gested quite different reflections, which he refrained from 
specifying. 

They were by this time close to where the groups of 
people were standing. Having seen Lady Eleanor in the 
vicinity of her own servants, the Colonel hastened away 
to see whether he could make himself of use. A number 
of men were standing in a cluster gazing with much 
interest at the fire, and gesticulating energetically, but 
without an idea, apparent!}', of rendering any more 
practical assistance. By dint of straining his limited 
Italian to the uttt^rmost, and of flinging himself energeti- 
cally into the work, he induced half a dozen of them to 
assist in organizing a line of buckets to the tank in the 
garden. The idea, which apparently had not occurred to 
any of the lookers-on, was at last taken up with some 
spirit, and a sufficient discharge of water directed towards 
a given point to hinder the advance of the conflagration. 
There was apparently no one else to issue any orders ; 
the unfortunate woman who had shown them to their 
rooms was rushing about half- dressed, appealing to every 
one she met, and being equally disregarded by all. Fire- 
engines or any organization for extinguishing conflagra- 
tions there were evidently none. 

A quarter of an hour later he was standing a little 
apart, superintending the operations from a distance, when 
a figure came suddenly rushing towards him, and Lady 
Eleanor almost flew into his arms, clinging to him, all 
but embracing him in her vehemence. 

" Colonel Lawrence — John I help me I For God's sake, 
help me," she moaned convulsively. 

•* EUy I Are you hurt ? " he cried, the old name so long 
disused instinctively springing to his lips in his alarm. 

** No, no. It is Jan I She is lost. I cannot find ber. 
God help me ! " 
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** Jan lost ? impoBsible ! Where did you see her last ? 
She is with some of the servants." 

" No, I have asked them all. Peacock went back to trj 
and get my dressing-case, Ending that the fire did not seem 
*to be gaining, and left her standing there. None of the 
others were responsible for her, and she ran away presently 
as they thought to join her father, but he has not seen her. 
Oh, John, speak to me I tell me where she can be ? My 
heart is bursting with terror." 

•* Not far ofiF, you may be sure. Don't give way. Be 
calm. Be like yourself." 

"Oh, I cannot! That woman — I am haunted with 
thoughts of my little Jan in her power. She detests met 
and would do anything to spite me. But we are losing 
time. For Ood*s sake, go, go ! Call those people together 
and offer them a reward I offer a thousand pounds ! any- 
thing if they will find her. I have no one but you. Oh 
Jan I My little Jan I " 

** Don't terrify yourself so. Believe me, we shall find 
her," he said confidently. " I pledge you my word that 
we shall." 

She looked up at him, as if trying to catch hope from 
his belief. 

" You really think so ? You are not saying so only to 
comfort me ? " she said earnestly. 

" No, I am sure of it. Only keep calm till I come back. 
I promise not to do so till I have found her." 

" If I could think so I Oh, Jan, my darling, my 
treasure, my little comfort ! If Qod would have let me 
die first I " she moaned« 

The agonized tone sent a thrill through her hearer's 
heart " Hush, hush, for Grod's sake, keep calm ! " he cried. 
" Trust me, I will bring her to you. You are trembling 
so that you can hardly stand. Sit down there. Trust 
me I You may indeed." 

He placed her upon one of the garden seats, and broke 
away, every nerve tingling with the impassioned clinging 
of her hands. Though he had abstained from letting her 
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see it, his fear was that the child might have strayed, 
from ignoranoe or curiosity, too close to the burning 
building, and have been injured by the falling stones or 
beams. With this idea he carefully made the circuit of 
the house, examining every comer, €uid entering it £i>r 
some distance, regardless of the volumes of smoke which 
now penetrated every portion of it. He met some of the 
servants from time to time, scouring the place in all 
directions and making the air ring with the child's name. 
One of the men whom he questioned remembered having 
last seen her standing upon the path which led from the 
hotel to the sea. His master was only a little further on 
upon the same path, and he had therefore concluded, he 
said, that the child was under his care. 

This gave a new direction to the Coloners thoughts, 
and he went down to the shore and carefully retraced all 
his steps of the previous afternoon. It was by this time 
beginning to get light, and a pale glow was breaking 
over the sea, against which he could distinguish the three 
piers, the two further ones between which the harbour 
lay, and a smaller one, built upon light wooden posts and 
destined for the service of the bathers. He walked to the 
end of this, and carefully examined the edge of the shore 
in both directions. Here and there white bundles of foam 
had collected in the pockets of sand, and he felt a sick 
terror of at any moment seeing a little face looking 
up at him from the midst of one of them ; a small white 
face with grey staring eyes. 

He spent an hour or more in the search, while the sun 
crept gradually up from behind the mountains, and the 
West grew first yellow and then gold. He was only 
half-dressed, he had just lost everything he had with 
him, he had not an idea where he was going to sleep that 
night, but still he went on doggedly. He would not go 
back, he told himself. If he failed to find the child, the 
police — ^if such functionaries existed in Yiareggio— must 
be set upon the track. Ue would scour all Europe, but 
he would find her. The thought of her mother's face 
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haunted him incessantly. Bather than meet it without her» 
he would never, he said to himself, see it at all again. 

He sought at first hopefully, then wildly, despairingly, 
as the wife and friends of Shelley sought him fifty years 
earlier over the same ground. It was light enough now 
to see everything with perfect distinctness. A pale violet 
mist shrouded the lower ridge of the hills, and against 
this pallid background the black smoke from the burning 
house rolled away southward in inky volumes. By this 
time alarm was beginning to gain possession of him. If 
in the broad daylight the child continued undiscovered, 
it would certainly seem as if some evil chanoe had befallen 
her. An intense longing to hear the sound of her little 
high-pitched voice haunted him. Ever since he had 
known little Jan he had been fond of her, but now to see 
her alive seemed the one thing on etkrth he craved — the 
thing which he would gladly die to obtain. 

He was turning away at last, his heart like lead in his 
breast, when he noticed that the door of one of the 
bathing-boxes, already mentioned, was slightly ajar. It 
seemed unlikely that the child, in the dead of night, 
would have had the sense to seek out so safe an asylum 
for herself. It was too near, too simple, too prosaically 
satisfactory to be probable ; still, in despair rather than 
hope, he pushed the door open and went in. 

It seemed perfectly empty, and, having looked round 
with that sinking of the heart which the extinguishing 
of a hope, even a foolish one, produces, he was going out 
again, when his ear caught a faint sound from behind the 
door. He turned hastily round, and there — ^upon a heap 
of loose shavings and pieces of calico swept together by 
the workmen, as soundly and satisfactorily asleep as 
though in her own bed in the nursery — ^lay the cause of 
all his trouble, her black eyelashes glued to her little pale 
cheeks, her small mouth even in sleep keeping its pro- 
nounced air of baby self-possession. 

The poor Colonel uttered something very like a howl of 
exultation. Flinging himself beside the child, he caught 
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her in his arms as a father might have done, and hugged 
her again and again with transport. . 

As nsoaU Miss Jan took the situation with extreme 
composure. 

"Mutht I get up?" she inquired, rubbing a pair of 
sleepy eyes, and exhibiting no surprise at the position in 
whioh she found herself. 

" G^et up, you little insensible monster I why where do 
you imagine you are ? Do you know that poor mother is 
breaking her heart about her little Jan— that she thinks 
her lost?" 

** I cudn't see Muddie, so I turn " Her eyes shut, 

and she was asleep again. 

He picked her up as he might have done some tiny 
bundle, and rushed with her in his arms up the slope* 
No one was about. The Gathers' servants were searching 
the village, a false report having directed attention there. 
The rest of the community, save a few who had been 
bribed to aid in the search, were still collected about the 
smoking building. Stockingless, hatless, the child like 
a log in his arms, the Colonel hurried on, every moment 
an hour till he could put her into her mother's arms. 
Half-way to what had yesterday been the hotel, he saw 
Lady Eleanor coming miserably back from her last un- 
successful search. Seeing him, she paused, then started 
vehemently forward with a cry. She had not gone far, 
however, before, to his astonishment, she paused again and 
stood as if glued to the spot, her eyes riveted upon him and 
his burden, her cheek blanching as though she were at the 
point of death. Then, without a word or a cry, she flung 
out her arms, staggered a few yards forward, and before 
he could reach her fell to the ground, and lay there, 
apparently without life or movement. 

Not till too late did the reason dart through his brain. 
The child was so fast asleep that he had carried her at 
full length as he might have done had she been dead. It 
was so much the simplest way that it had never occurred 
to him how the attitude might be misinterpreted. 

u 
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**Bat she is well I she is alive ! she is all right!" he 
shouted vehemently. " Here, wake np, Jau, show your- 
self to mother ! " he shook the child into a sitting attitude 
with unnecessary violence in his perturbation. "Good 
Lord, what a fool I was not to think of it ! " 

They had reached the spot. For the second time that 
morning he had her in his arms. After a momentary 
agony of sleepiness, Jan seemed to realize the situation, 
and threw herself upon her mother, kisbing, and patting 
her cheek again and again with her two little warm 
hands. From the first fainting-fit of her life Eleanor 
Cathers was roused by the kisses of her little daughter. 
She came to herself, not with any gradual struggle into 
consciousness, but with a glad eager rush into life, all 
the woman and mother alive and awake in a moment. 
Catching the child in her arms, she held her in a grasp 
which seemed as if it could never be unloosed, which had 
in it something of the elemental passion of all mother- 
hood. All the agonized endurance of the last two hours, 
all the unacknowledged grief of years, the whole unex- 
pressed personality of the woman, seemed embodied in 
that starving, idolizing clutch upon the little lithe body, 
which on its side clung with equal tenacity. For the 
moment mother and child were one: joined in a onion 
closer than €uiy mere material contact. 

At last she lifted her head and turned to him. 
Whether there was a pitying response in his face which 
touched afresh the fountain of her tears, or whether it 
was merely the after-effect of the long terror €uid f&tigae, 
suddenly her overtaxed nerves gave way, and she burst 
into a passionate sob. 

** Oh, John, what should I have done if you had not 
been here? All my life you have been helping me I I 
am not worth it, I am not, indeed 1 " she cried. 

The broken accents gave him a sense of keen un- 
reasoning happiness. Poor fellow, his love, you see, had 
flourished upon such sorry provender! Honesty vindi- 
cated itself, however. 
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"I did nothing," he said hastily. "All the rescuing 
that was done was done by herself. I found her asleep 
as safely as if she had never left her own cot." 

She seemed hardly to hear. Her tears flowed as if once 
opened there was no limit to that reservoir from which 
they came. The self-restraint, the stoicism, the settled 
calm of the woman had broken down. The flood-gates 
were open at last. She seemed neither to know where 
she was, or who saw her. The need for relief had come. 
For the moment it, and not her will, was the master. 

He stood by, silent and helpless ; all the love of his life 
in his honest eyes, but not a word upon his tonj^ue. It 
seemed to him that he understood what was meant by 
that flood ; that he could see, as it were, what was being 
carried upon its waters. The girl's hopes; the young 
wife's confidence; the slow steep descent down the hill 
of disillusion ; and now the woman's lot, pricked through 
«nd through with a thousand wounds, each worse for its 
smallness ; more cruel than the lot of many a woman who 
earns her children's bread through the pitiless streets. 
He longed to the degree of pain to help her ; to lift the 
burden, if it were ever so little, off" her shoulders. His 
heart was wrung with mingled pity and reverence : pity, 
which made him yearn to gather her up into his own 
strong arms; reverence, which made him forbear from 
uttering even a too-sympathetic word. The worst was 
that though he believed he knew what she was feeling, 
he was not sure. There mi^ht be other currents with 
which his own sympathy would be at most a doubtful 
ingredient. He had that baffling sense of remoteness and 
aloofness which we experience beside all sufferers, espe- 
cially beside those whom we supremely love; whose 
troubles are our troubles, yet which we are powerless 
often to touch by so much as the tip of one's fingers. 
She was not at all events thinking of him, and let a man 
be never so generous, there is a sting about that reflection 
which adds its own essentially private acuteness to every 
other. What little he could do for her he did do. He 
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waited patiently beside her until the first strength of the 
paroxysm was exhausted. Then he took her and Jan 
back along the sloping Plage, and left them, with an 
entreaty that they would go and rest, in the jndidous 
bands of Mrs. Peaoock. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The most serious result of the fire proved to be its effect 
upon Algernon Gathers, When, after a few hours' sleep 
snatched in an arm-chair of the hotel, or rather fifth-rate 
inn to which they had migrated, the Colonel went to 
inquire after Lady Eleanor, he was startled to find her 
standing fully dressed at the head of the stairs, her white 
face and purple-lidded eyes showing that she had not 
eyen tried to find repose. Her husband, she told him, 
had been seized with violent hasmorrhage about an hour 
before. The apothecary of the village was with him, 
and she had telegraphed to their own doctor at Mentone, 
imploring him to come without delay, and was momen- 
tarily expecting his answer. 

** He has had attacks like this before," she said ; ** but 
never, I think, so bad. The worst is that there seems no 
provision for illness here. If we were at Spezia or any- 
where where English medicines are to be had, it would 
make all the difference. I know what to get, but they 
seem to have nothing here, and he cannot possibly be 
moved at present." 

John at once offered to start off, either to Florence or 
Genoay and bring back whatever was required^ reproadi- 
ing himself for having slept so long. The suggestion was 
eagerly caught at, and half an hour afterwards he departed 
with a long list of indispensables for the whole party. 

There was so much to do that he found it impossible to 
return the same night, and when he did get back, he 
found that Dr. Mulligan had meantime arrived* He 
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more than confirmed the view that Lady Eleanor had 
taken of her husband's attack, and at her entreaty agreed 
to remain with them; the Mentone season being at au 
end, and his patients dispersed, he was free to afford the 
time. 

He was a genial little man, ** very Irish," his friends 
said, and an old friend of the Gathers. This statement, 
by the way, requires some rectification, Dr. Mulligan's 
opinion of his patient not being much more flattering 
than John Lawrence's own. To make up, he was a 
sworn adorer of Lady Eleanor; had been, he declared, 
ever since, a little girl of thirteen, she had first oome to 
Mentone with Lady Mordaunt. 

If Algernon Gathers was difficult to manage while he 
was, comparatively speaking, well, it may be imagined 
that he was not less so now that he was prostrated. A 
sick man has privileges, but even a si<^ man may exceed 
them. Dr. Mulligan used to oome raging into the room 
where John Lawrence sat dawdling over a newspaper, 
and perform a sort of jig or war-dance to work off the 
steam of his indignation. Mile. Bias had happily disap- 
peared, to all appearance, into air, for nothing had been 
heard of her since the night of the fire. Another comfort 
was that the landlord of their inn proved to be a person 
of some resource, and under the stimulus of carte Uanehe 
did wonders in the way of improving the comfort of the 
party. Some alleviation was certainly needed, for 
Algernon Gathers left little to be desired in the way of 
increasing difficulties. He refused to have a nurse, or to 
allow any of the servants to attend him, so that all 
attendance fell upon the doctor and Lady Eleanor. To 
make matters worse, his chronic but usually suppressed 
irritation against his wife seemed to have suddenly risen 
to the point of acnteness. He could not refuse her help, 
for he was wholly dependent upon her. She supported 
him for hours ; fanned him to sleep ; read to him when he 
was disposed to listen ; put aside all other occupations, 
refusing even Jan's company, in order to concentrate 
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horself npon bim. Nothing, however, seemed of any 
avail. It was as if some lurking animosity had suddenly 
spi-ung into venomous life : his reoeption of her, his tone, 
his very looks being marked by a bitterness which startled 
even those who, like Dr. Mulligan, were not prepared to 
expect any marked consideration in that direction. 

Lady Eleanor herself took it very quietly; quite, 
indeed, as a matter of course. In the largeness of his 
unoccupied leisure John Lawrence's thoughts wandered 
a good deal round the subject of her point of view, round 
the secret of that matchless endurance of hers. Did she 
fix her mind so exclusively upon the fact of her husband's 
physical condition that everything else became, as it were, 
a detail, a mere symptom, more or less acute, but devoid 
of any personal bearing ? 

Meanwhile she seemed to him to be visibly growing 
paler and more shadowy; lost appetite, and failed to 
sleep, even when she allowed herself time to do so. Dr. 
Mulligan professed alarm. Her constitution, he owned, 
was magnificent, but there is a point beyond which even 
a magnificent constitution declines to be pushed. One 
day, John Lawrence ventured to remonstrate. He didn't 
know if she was aware of it, he said, but she was 
wearing herself to death, any one could see it. She ought, 
if only for her children's sake, to let the servants do 
what they could. What object was there in killing 
herself? 

She cut his remonstrance short at the first word, with a 
peremptorinees new to their intercourse. 

"You don't understand! They could do nothing — 
absolutely nothing I " she exclaimed impatiently. *' Only 
people who have either themselves highly-s^ung tem- 
peraments, or who have lived with those that have, can 
understand the suffering which any jar, the slightest 
possible carelessness, entails. People with ordinary 
nerves, people who are always well €uid strong, cannot 
be expected to understand. I don't suppose you can even 
imagine how Algernon feels. I shouldn't myself, only 
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that I have been studying him so long. It is ridicnlons 
to try and judge other people by our own utterly different 
sensations. As ridiculous as it would be for a horse or a 
dog to pretend to understand the feelings of a bird. How 
could they?" 

John Lawrence felt snubbed. He was not oonsciouB of 
such an outrageous degree of robustness as to be utterly 
debarred from understanding how more sensitive natures 
feel. He felt aggrieved too, as we all do, at being rele- 
gated to a condition of brutal healthfulness, put into the 
category of those stolid ones who are unable to understand 
the very alphabet of the pangs which more sensitive 
spirits endure from the fetters of the flesh. " Why mu^t 
Algernon Gathers monopolize all the sensitiveness as well 
as all the care ? " he said to himself irritably. 

Lady Eleanor had gone back to her husband's room, 
after that crashing rejoinder about the Coloners health- 
fulness, so that he was left with the uncomfortable 
impression of having disfdeased her, without being able 
to say how or why,, That there was something peni- 
tential in the outburst he had a pretty clear notion, 
though like young Mordaunt he felt puzzled how the 
need for such a sentiment could have arisen even in the 
most wifely breast. He understood, in short, more than 
he had done at first, but he was a long way still from 
understanding that the mere fact of change brings with 
it to some minds a sense of treason : that the descent from 
a love that knows no flaw, to first unwilling criticism, 
and finally a woeful open-eyed vision, is a pain beside 
which any other pain is, to natures like Eleanor Gathers*, 
a kind of gladness. 

He had not many opportunities for ascertaining this or 
anything else just then, for they hardly ever met. Why 
he remained on* he could not imagine, except that having 
stayed so long it seemed ridiculous to go now. He mighi 
be wanted, he said to himself! His principal occupation 
was to wander along the shore, sometimes alone, some- 
times in company with Jan. That self-reliant ^mall 
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personage was a great resource, and helped to tide over 
many otherwise unendurable hours. Her reasonableness 
was really extraordinary, indeed if all children were like 
her the rights of the citizen might, it seemed to him, 
fairly date — ^as some theorists hold that it ought — from 
the mature age of five. 

In the end, his stay at Yiareggio was brought to a 
sudden close. One morning he received a message from 
Lady Eleanor asking him to go to their sitting-room with 
as little delay as possible. When he did so she silently 
put a telegram into his hands. It was very short, and 
worded like most of its species with maddening indefi- 
nitcness, but the upshot was sufiioiently clear. Lady 
Mordaunt was ill ; had been seized with a sudden attack ; 
kind unspecified. 

He looked up at her, and her eyes met his with a 
glance of despair. " What are we to do ? " she said. " If 
only I could go — but it is impossible. Algernon could 
not be left for a day, And to get there and back one would 
require a week at least. What can it be? She was 
perfectly well when she wrote last. At least she seemed 
to be, but then she is so unselfish, she would be sure to 
put the best face on anything for fear of alarming me. 
Can it— do you think they cftn mean a stroke f That is 
what I fear most." 

He shook his head. '* It is difficult to say. It might 
be anything, judging by that thing I " touching the 
telegram with an indignant finger. **At €uiy rate we 
shall have no peace till we know the truth. There is 
a train to Oenoa at four, and I can catch the through 

mail to Paris. I would have gone before only " he left 

his sentence unfinished. 

** Only that we — I kept you," she said self-reproachfuUy. 
" Yes, and it would have been such an enjoyment to her 

to have had you, and now, perhaps it is too r *' She also 

did not finish her sentence. 

"One is so horribly selfish," she went on after a 
minute, ** sometimes one catches a glimpse of it, and it 
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frightens one. One's own little troubles fill the whole 
horizon until nothing else seems to matter." 

" 1 don't think your troubles are so particularly little," 
he answered. 

** I have not been as good to her — to my grandmother — 
as I ought to have been/' she went on unheedingly. 
** We got astray in our sympathies onoe^ and it has never 
been right between us since. And yet I love her — more 
than I can say — she has always stood to me as the type 
of all that is truest, best, strongest : the would never have 
done anything that she could reproach herself with." 

** She loves 30U better than anything in the world, of 
that you may be sure," he answered quickly. ** She has 
always done so." 

" I know. I believe it. She is fond of you, too, fonder 
I think, — though it seems wrong to say so — ^than of my 
father. Yes, yes, you must go, there can be no question 
about it. Oh, if only I could I " 

He lost no time, but started the same afternoon, 
arriving the following one at Paris, and the morning after 
that in London. There he went to the Helvei'sdaleb' 
house to ask for the latest news, and heard that Lord 
Helversdale had gone down to Devonshire immediately 
upon receipt of the tidings. The intelligence made him 
feel slightly uncomfortable, though obviously he could 
have expected nothing else. His own relations with 
Lady Mordaunt had always been so dose, even when 
they were, geographically speaking, far apart, that he 
found it dijfficult at times to realize that there was not in 
point of fact a drop of blood between them. Might not 
his harrying to the spot at the first news of her illness 
seem to her son an intrusion, the more so as she would 
not be able, probably, to give expression to her own 
^vishes. Happily, there was always his own little Colt's 
Head cottage at hand, whose neighbourhood gave a 
justification to his sudden appearance. 

He was too anxious to go there in the first instance, so 
hired a fly at the station, and drove to Mordaunt, stopping 
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the vehicle in the avenue, and sending it on to Colt's 
Head with his Inggage. 

The door was opened to him by old Crockett, who 
almost burst into tears of joy at the sight of him. 

The "Oh Major!" and the "How is she, Crockett?" 
came together. 

" No worse, thank God ! The women say better, but I 
don't go by them. My lord came two nights ago." 

" Yes, I know." 

He was stepping into the house as naturally as a son 
might have done, but at this intimation stopped and 
hesitated. If Lord Helversdale was there, what occasion 
was there for any one else ? What claim had he to do 
more than inquire at the door like any other stranger ? 

But Crockett, who had expected him to go in, was not 
prepared to see him depart in this summary fashion. 

" I'll let my lord know you're here, Major. He is only 
in her ladyship's sitting-room." 

" No, better not," he said hastily. " I — I only called to 
inquire. 1*11 come back to-morrow. Don't disturb him." 

He lingered, however, loath to turn his back. 

" Do yon know what the doctors think as to how the 
attack originated, Crockett?" he inquired. 

" Well, sir, I should know, for I was there at the time 
and heard. It were a slight stroke, that's what the doctor 
said. A very slight stroke, mind you, in fact, except to 
yourself, which is as good as one of the family, I shouldn't 
let on as it were a stroke at all. Her ladyship were as 
usual of Tuesday, and on the Wednesday morning — that 
is last Wednesday — she were a-ooming down the stairs 
after breakfast, and I was a-waiting for her at the bottom, 
when all of a sudden she says, ' Come here, Crockett ' — 
just as quiet as I'm a-speaking to you, sir, not a bit of 
screaming — her ladyship isn't that sort, not if it was ever 
80. So I run up as quick as I could, and she were standing 
and holding on by the banisters — a thing she never done 
when she was well. And, ^Crockett, take hold of my 
arm,' says she. * Not that one, you stupid old man ' — for 
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I was a-going to take her by the right hand. • Here, this 
other!' — just like that — sharp and natural, you knoinr. 
Major. So I helps her down to the next flat, and by that 
time her own woman, Mrs. Mason, had oome running 
from the top of the house, and she just sat in the chair 
I put for her, and trembled a little, and her month, I 
noticed, give a little twitch of the right side like this. 
And then, * Send for Doctor Ducket,' says her ladyship, 
and after that not another word till the doctor come. 
But she has been talking the last two days. Mi's. Mason 
say8, almost as well as ever. She seen my lord yester- 
day." 

" Yes, I heard in London he had oome down. I suppose 
there's nothing I can do, is there, Crockett ? " the Colonel 
said wistfully, reluctant to leave, though resolute not to 
go in. 

'* Well, sir, as to doing, I don't know. Doctor Ducket, 
he does be here every day, and most of the day too ; very 
attentive he is I will say, though too young, in my 
humble opinion, for a doctor, at least for ladies like her 
ladyship. He have sent in a nurse from the institootion 
— convalescent hospital they calls it, at Pinkerton — a 
starchy, high-churchy body with a white cap and a 
pinbefore, but a well-mannered young person enough. 
And then there's m^" Crockett added, with a sense that 
this said, everything was said that any one could possibly 
desire. *^ There's Mrs. Mason, too, and the other women 
servants in course," he went on in a tone suitable to the 
descent, " and now there's my lord." 

'' I see. Well, I shall be at hand, Crockett. I shall be 
at Colt's Head for the present, so if there is any question 
of Lady Mordaunt's liking to see me you'll send over at 
once, won't you? I'll be here to-morrow, in any case. 
Good day." 

He walked back slowly along the well-known track, 
once so familiar to his feet, now long untrodden by them. 
It had altered wonderfully little. The trees in the park 
looked just as dilapidatoji, the stretches of bragken the 
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same, or only a little larger. Outside the lodge gates, 
the small details of field and oopse were unchanged. 
There were pale-green oats beginning to rise in the field 
edged with alders, which in his time had always been 
dedicated to potatoes. The hedges, too, were perhaps 
more closely pared than formerly, showing that the 
agricultural schoolmaster was abroad even in this Ultima 
Thule of husbandry, but that was about all. 

He had left the park, and had begun to mount the hill 
which led to his own abode, when — almost before he was 
prepared for it — there burst upon him over the nearest 
headland a sudden sweep of Atlantic — grey, white-crested, 
illimitable. He caught his breath as if he had seen a 
ghost I All the old excitement, all the old spontaneous 
thrill came back, as ghosts come back to their former 
homes. To him the vision meant more than to most 
people, even of those who love it best. Every hope, 
ambition, dream of his whole youth seemed to be en- 
tangled in that sweep of grey hollows and dancing 
summits. He had turned his back upon them and given 
himself up to other work, but the old hankering was still 
alive and keen, keen as first love, not to be obliterated by 
any length of sober domesticity. 

. A little of that proprietary discomfort which to many 
an indifferently endowed landowner is the most familiar 
of mental states, awoke when he reached the triangular 
bit of earth which called him lord, and saw its stone- 
bestrewn surface, thistle-grown grass, and dilapidated 
fences, signs and symptoms of a master's absence. It was 
not a very acute sensation, for the spot was too small and 
inherently desolate to admit of much proprietorial vanity, 
and therefore of its converse. The principal impression 
was a certain self-reproach as regards his uncle. It 
seemed a lack of respect to that worthy tar's memory to 
allow his bequest to get more dilapidated €uid sea- washed 
than was inevitable. 

The smile, half derisive, half affectionate, of a man who 
has seen many lands and inhabited many houses rose to 
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his lips aa he entered the diminntive abode, and walked 
round its tiny rooms, with their ridiculoas snggestiveness 
of being upon the water rather than dry land ; a lightship, 
hooked to a rock, incapable of going to sea, yet with all 
the disabilities and inconveniences incident to a seafiEiring 
existence. 

His former retainer, Phil Judd, had long gone the way 
of all flesh, however seasoned, and his place was imperfectly 
filled by a one-armed and wooden-faced pensioner, who, 
with his wife, had been put in to take care of the cottage, 
dust the furniture, and rub ofif the sea-rust, which accrued 
to every fragment of its ironwork. That this duty had 
been inefficiently performed was evident from the rusty, 
brine-saturated condition of everything touchable and 
smellable. The Colonel did not waste time in remon- 
strating, however. The pensioner was a stop-gap, and 
it is not in the nature of stop-gaps to be particularly 
efficient. He contented himself with escaping &om his 
society as speedily as might be, after bolting down an 
iinpossible mutton-chop, half cinders, half raw meat, pre- 
pared for him by the wife. 

He spent the afternoon in wandering about his old haunts, 
first clambering dovm, with a boyish sense of adventure, 
the nearly perpendicular bit of cliflf below the house, 
a familiar short cut, which had been a daily excitement 
in his own early dayn, and one which Elly Mordaunt too 
had delighted in. It was extraordinary how vividly 
present she was to him — as much so it seemed as though 
she were walking and breathing beside him— not Lady 
Eleanor, but little Elly Mordaunt at twelve years old — 
Elly, with her hair blown backward in a dense brown 
tangle — ^Elly, with big eyes fixed inquiringly, eagerly, 
disapprovingly upon his face-— Elly, scrambling down 
breakneck places like a goat — Elly, with shoes and stock- 
ings off, paddling in the sea! There were a hundred 
Ellys, each more vivid, more life-like, more forcibly present 
to his vision than that sad-faced woman Lady Eleanor 
Gathers, whom he had parted with at Yiareggio three 
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days before. Lady Mordaunt, too. The one idea of 
necessity called up the other. How good she had always 
been to him ! how tender, helpful, motherly I He began 
to think that he had been a fool in turning away without 
making sure whether she might not have been willing to 
see him. What was Lord Helversdale that he should 
hesitate on his account ? He would go again he resolved, 
and if she were willing to see him, see her he would, if 
twenty sons were in the way. He was actually starting 
the following morning when a messenger appeared on 
horseback. Lady Mordaunt had heard of his being in the 
neighbourhood, and was anxious to see him. He sent 
word that he would be with her without delay, and set 
out at once. 
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CHAPTER V. 

He was expected. Crockett had the door open before 
there was time for him to ring, and motioned him to 
enter, with the air of one receiving an ambassador whose 
credentials have been inspected and approved. 

He had not been long in the sitting-room before the 
door opened, and Lady Mordannt's maid, who, like 
Crockett, had been with her from time immemorial, 
entered and begged him to come npstairs. Her mistress 
was better, she said, but still very weak ; the doctor par- 
ticularly desired that she should not excite or overtire 
herself. 

Lady Mordaunt was not in bed, as he expected to find 
her, but lying upon a large chintz-covered sofa, drawn 
near enough to the window to enable ber to look out at 
the park. Her face was in this direction when he came 
in, but she turned it to him instantly, the old kindly, 
whimsical, queenly face. She gave him her hand, the 
left one; the other, he noticed, being wrapped in a 
shawl. 

** Well, John. So this is really John at last ! It was 
necessary fur me to die though in order to bring you, you 
heartless John," she said smiling. 

" Don't say that. You are better ? " 

'* Tes, I am better. I am back, that is to say a few 
inches. I shall slip over the edge before very long, but it 
will not be to-day or to-morrow." She paused, and again 
glanced out of the window at the small leaves unfolding 
themselves upon an elm-tree; at the rooks flying low 
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over the grass; at the great clouds floating like white- 
sailed galleons to the west. The window was high 
enough, to catch a glimpse of the sea, and it was towards 
it her eyes turned. A violet shadow was careering 
towards them, swallowing iip the light before it. "A 
good old world, isn't it ? *' she said, as her eyes reverted 
to his. '* One's imagination refuses to picture a much 
better one — outwardly that is, the inside mechanism 
might, I own, be improved. Now tell me about those 
you have left. And first about Eleanor's husband. He 
is really very ill this time, is he not ? " 

" Very," he answered gravely. 

" Do they think he will die? " 

"Yes, I am sure they do. Doctor Mulligan has not 
said so to me in so many words, but I can see that he does 
not expect him ever really to rally." 

She was silent, and her eyes wandered back to the 
window and the sea. Presently they fixed themselves 
afresh upon the visitor with a certain solemnity. 

" So much the better, John," she said gravely. 

He started slightly. The sentiment is always startling, 
the more so, perhaps, if you are aware that you echo it. 

Lady Murdaunt went on without heeding: "That 
marriage turned out even worse than we anticipated," she 
said slowly. "And goodness knows, we were not too 
confident John, were we ? " 

"No," he said gravely. Then — "Lady Eleanor has 
never uttered a syllable of complaint," he added. 

Her grandmother smiled. "Did you suppose she 
would? She has never done so even to me. Facts, 
however, have spoken. Do you know that she was once 
within an ace of leaving him?" she added suddenly. 

" No ? When ? " both words came in a breath. 

" About a year ago. Things had been going from bad 
to worse; he has absolutely no principles, or rather he 
has, for he makes a principle of having none. At last 
something came out — the man is dying, you say, so there 
is no need to go over it, but it was a bad case, you may 

X 
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take my word for it. Even Helversdale, who is the last 
man to provide materials for gossip, said that it was 
beyond standing, that she mnst leave him. Everything 
was on the point of being arranged ; she was staying 
with me in a little house I had taken in Brook Street 
when " 

•• Well ? " he asked breathlessly, for she paused. 

" Well, it came to her ears, I don't know how, that he 
was worse than the doctors had given her to understand. 
That some crisis in his illness was imminent. She went 
off straight to Sir Jonah Bates, and insisted upon his 
telling her the truth. Apparently the tnith was em- 
phatic, for she at once gave up all idea of insisting upon 
a separation ; flung self-respect, everything else you like 
to mention, to the four winds of heaven ; returned to him 
the same evening, and has devoted herself to him as you 
know ever since." 

** And he received her. How ? " 

"Oh, he received her with all amiability I have no 
doubt I He forgave her, and looked over her conduct I it 
was more convenient to do so. She is Lady Eleanor 
Gathers ; she is an excellent nurse— really a scientific one 
— she is the finest piece of property, beyond all question, 
he possesses. Further than that he cares for her— quite 
as much as he cares for any one else in the world." 

Another question was trembling upon John*s lips. 

** And she — do you know ? — do you think ? " 

" Does she care for him still, do you mean ? " 

"Yes." 

She spread out her hand, back downwards, an old 
gesture of hers. "I wish I knew, I wish I could tell 
you. It is one of the impenetrable mysteries. Some- 
times I think she does, and then again I say to myself no, 
it is duty, terror of self-reproach, anything else you like. 
She knaw8 him at any rate ; from the top of his head, even 
to the sole of his foot. There are no illusions. For the 
first two or three years it was one perpetual descent from 
illusion to illusion. My poor Elly I Do you know there 
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is an expresgioQ at times in her face that frightens me. 
It is as if she had looked into an abyss, and seen some- 
thing there that appalled her, a sort of scared look." 

The door opened cautiously, and Mrs. Mason's anxious 
face appeared. 

The Colonel took the hint and rose. 

'' I may come again, may I not ? " he said. 

" You may come whenever you like. Must you go ? " 

**1 think I had better. I oughtn't to let you tire 
yourself, you know." 

" Oh, as for that you may put that out of your head. 
Talking to a friend is not what does me harm. If it had 
been I should never have been ill." 

" Still I think I had better go." 

He went, getting out of the house without seeing any 
one else. His nerves were tingling. He too felt as if he 
had been peering into an abyss! ^*What a fate? My 
GKxl, what a fate ! " he said to himself, as he strode 
through the park and over the ridge, taking the short 
cut which led along the shore. Why had it come to W 
of all people? The man might die — nay would die — but 
even that would not change it. Heaven itself could not 
enable her — not in a million of years — to cease to have 
been his wife. That fate, once hers, was hers for ever I 

He sat up late that night in his grim little study. 
There was nothing to keep him up, which was, perhaps, 
the reason why he stayed. He was not sleepy, though it 
was past one o'clock. Lady Mordaunt^s story haunted 
him. There was something new and electric in the 
situation, something which he had never perceived before. 
He felt like one whose eyes have been couched; there 
was even too much light now, it was dazzling I He got 
up from his chair and went to the window, pushing it 
widely open. Then stood, his hands in his pockets, 
looking out over the silent sea. 

The house was so minute, the surrounding expanse so 
vast, that it was like being in a cloud or a balloon — a 
mere speck amid the untravelled worlds of space. Every 
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now and then came a faint sobbing throb, in which the 
boards under his feet seemed to partake, though the night 
was dead calm. A moon was getting up, but it did not 
as yet illuminate the monotone of grey, save where from 
time to time a steely glitter caught upon one of the low 
crestless curves, slipping off the edge again and becoming 
quickly quenched in the surrounding darkness. He could 
see the big tree-mallows — the nearest approach to a tree 
in the immediate neighbourhood — their palmated leaves 
spread like large black hands against the void, and further 
on a few bleached stalks lising in a crooked and attenuated 
procession upon the actual brink. 

Whether it was due to something in the character of 
the night, or to the singular silence and isolation of the 
scene, little by little his restlessness increased until it 
became intolerable. He paced the room backwards and 
forwards, sat down and got up again, but could not get 
rid of it. All at once, too, there arose in his mind a sense 
of struggle — he could not tell where — a cry — a plea for 
help — which seemed to thrill the air with its piteous 
appeal. He stood still, incredulous, angry, wrestling 
with the folly of the fancy. It increased, however, more 
and more until it seemed to ring like brazen bells around 
him. It was a call for help, of that he felt sure, but a call 
from whom, from where ? There was not a sail in sight, 
and, if there had been, who could want help upon such 
a night and on such a sea ? 

He flung the window further up, and leaning over the 
sill, listened to hear if there was any sound. But there 
was nothing. He went to the head of the staircase and 
listened again. He could hear the snoring of pensioner 
Smith and his wife, the only other inhabitants of the 
cottage. He went to the front door and looked out — 
nothing. The little house was as lonely in the moonlight 
as a cloud upon a mountain top. Then for a moment 
a thrill of terror passed through him, a vivid sense of the 
unknown, of the profound unimaginable mystery of 
things. He shook it off again, however, instantly. It 
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was nonsense, pure unmitigated nonsense, he told himself. 
He had not eaten enough, or he was shaky after his late 
illness, he would have a glass of brandy and go to bed. 
While so thinking, the impression had begun to fade, 
gradually dying until it ceased, and in the stillness he 
could hear the small crinkling noise of the seaweeds lifted 
upon the shoulders of the tide, and sinking down to their 
former places again. He flung back his head and laughed 
with a sense of relief. Pooh ! it was all a piece of moon- 
shine I He would not even bother about the brandy, but 
go to bod at once. 

He had lit a candle, and was turning away with 
another laugh, when, without an instant*8 warning, it 
returned ; the same vibrating thrill ; the same sense of 
something or some one appealing to him; conjuring him 
to come to their aid. This time he did not even imagine 
that there was anything real in the summons. Whatever 
it was it centred iu himself; he alone was the person 
appealed to. What it meant he knew not, but it seemed 
to him in his excitement as if the whole house, the whole 
world of sea and land, the very stars overhead were all 
cognizant of it, were all vibrating under its compelling 
emotion. A cry without words — at least without recog- 
nizable words — like a prayer heard in an unknown tongue, 
what could it mean? what was the sense or rationale of 
the thing? he asked himself, looking round with angry 
l)ewilderm6nt. Suddenly a thought darted through his 
mind. Was it ; could it be — her f Could such a thing be ? 
Could one person in distress call to another across a whole 
continent, and could that other hear? All the verdicts of 
science, of common sense, were against it and yet, and yet, 
and yet 

The idea once started there was no escaping from it 
again. It exercised an instant dominion over his 
thoughts, turning them to the consideration of what new 
sources of trouble could be awaiting her. Bational or 
irrational, there was no question either about obeying it. 
Whether Eleanor Cathers had really called to him, or 
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whether, as was more likely, some possession had seized 
hold of his brain, he cared little. The doubt was enough. 
On the remotest possibility of her wanting him, he would 
go ; were it to the world's end ; were it to be smiled at for 
his folly when he arrived ; he did not care, he would go. 

He would not even see Lady Mordaunt before doing so, 
he resolved. Her acuteness would detect some new 
excitement at work, of what use then to distnrb her, 
especially upon so groundless an impulse — one which he 
shrank from admitting even to himself. He sent a note 
accordingly the next morning telling her that he was 
obliged to leave Colt's Head sooner than he had expected, 
but would probably not be away long, in any case would 
write in a few days' time, and that very afternoon he 
retraced his steps along the road he had so lately 
traversed ; arriving in Genoa the morning of the second 
day, and starting almost immediately afterwards for 
Viareggio. 
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BOOK VI. 
TEE CURTAIN FALLS. 

CHAPTER I. 

A SURPRISE awaited biin at Yiareggio. He found that the 
whole party had left. The weather had got su'ldenly 
warm, the landlord of the hotel said. Diamine! the 
weather generally did get warm in May! It would be 
a bail business for the bathing season if it did not I The 
sick milordo though hadn't liked it. He wouldn't stay 
any longer, and as he was too ill to travel by train^ the 
doctor and his lady wife had taken him over the hills to 
the Bagni di Lucca. They had hired three carriages, in 
one of which the sick milordo had lain at full length, the 
doctor had gone with him ; madama, the little girl, and the 
sei vants in the two others. Corpo di Baooo, there were 
servants enough for twenty people! The carriages had 
just returned. 

Upon receipt of this information, the Colonel at once 
inquired into the possibilities of his also being provided 
with a carriage. This the landlord undertook to produce, 
and within an hour of his arrival he found himself again 
upon the road, this time in a little rickety one-horse 
chaise, gradually approaching thb still vaporous and dis- 
tant line of hills. 

It was a beautiful drive, had he been worthy of it, 
which he was not. His one idea was to arrive, any how, 
no matter how, to arrive. Having crossed the first 
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rounrled shoulder of the mountains^ and changed horses 
at Lucca, he found himself alternately ascending and 
descending along the rock-fringed shores of the Serchio. 
The laburnums were in full flower, golden fountains of 
blossom fumbling from every crag and cranny. The far- 
famed chestnut- trees of the region were just attaining 
full leaf, stretching out umbrageous shelter in all direc- 
tions. Broken hints of Paradise seemed to come floating 
in upon every breath, but John Lawrence hardly noticed 
anything. His one thought was to get it over, and to be 
there. 

He had passed the Ponte del Diavolo, whose perilous 
arch, tilted at a breakneck angle, spans the river, and was 
within an hour of his destination, when there appeared 
another vehicle similar to his own, also containing a single 
traveller, driving rapidly from the opposite direction. 
They had not encountered many travellers, the season 
being early, so that the Colonel glanced at the occupant 
with a passing impulse of curiosity, which deepened con- 
siderably when he perceived it was no other than the 
excellent Dr. Mulligan. At the same moment, the latter, 
perceiving him, checked his vehicle, and before it had 
time to stop, bundled out on to the road, and rushed to- 
wards him. He was evidently in a state of overbubbling 
excitement, a crowd of Hibemianisms, ordinarily more or 
less suppressed, tumbling out one over the other in bis 
eagerness. 

** If you aren't the man of all others I'm glad to meet. 
Colonel I How ever did you drop here, unless it was from 
the clouds ? Never mind stopping to tell me, though : 
you'ie wanted badly. I'm the last man to say a woi-d 
against a patient, still there are limits, sir, limits, and if 
he wasn't so bad, which, God help him, he is, he ought 
to be kicked from this to Banagher, or my name is not 
Michael Mulligan I But you're the right man in the right 
place. Colonel, no better, poor soul, she wants a friend ! 
Do you know, I was wondering only a minute since if I'd 
telegraph to some of her own people. But there, you 
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never know ! It mightn't be a bit of comfort to her if 
they did come itself." 

"But what is it, doctor? What has happened?" 

** It isn't to say happened, it's the insult of the thing. 
Such a woman, too I Upon my life, I believe it's her 
goodness tempts him I He's always been pretty bad to 
her, selfish as the devil, and up to all sorts of underhand 
games on the sly ; but this goes beyond the beyonds ! " 

John Lawrence had all the mind to take the worthy 
little man by the two shoulders and shake him, since there 
Feemed no other way of getting at his intelligence. He 
tried expostulation first. 

" For God's sake, doctor, don't keep me in suspense I " he 
exclaimed pathetically. " What has happened? Is Lady 
Eleanor ill?" 

"I beg your pardon, my dear fellow, haven't I told 
you? I believe my wits are addled! Well, you must 
know I've been at them these weeks to have a nurse. 
Any one can see it isn't fit for Lady Eleanor to be with 
him night and day, and all night and all day too, the way 
she iF, but no I he didn't want a nurse, he said ; she'd have 
red hands, or breathe hard, or wear creaking boots, or do 
something — ^you know his way I And Lady Eleanor back- 
ing him up, and saying. Oh no, they didn't want a nurse, 
and all the while looking as white as ray pocket-handker- 
chief, and not a servant will he let near him, except to 
bring hot water? So at last — the day after we got to 
this place — I told him ntrai^^ht out that a nurse he must 
have, and that if he wouldn't send for one, I would. So 
he said very well, he'd write and get some one he knew. I 
thought he was up to some game, for he had that sniggling 
way with him, however the letter was sent, and no more 
about it, good or bad, till two days ago, when in she walks 
as bold as brass." 

"She? Who?" 

" This Frenchwoman, Mile. Iliaz — a teacher she is by 
the way of. The servants believe that she had something 
to say to that firo in the hotel the time you were nearly 
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all bnmed. That's all gammon, probably, bnt tbere are 
plenty of reasons for not Laving her besides that" And 
Dr. Mulligan wagged his head significantly. 

John Lawrence was silent ; many thoughts were cours- 
ing through his brain. ** What diid Lady Eleanor do?" 
he asked, presently. 

" Deuced little. She got up from where she was sitting 
beside him, and — * Do you wish this person to remain, 
Algernon?' nays she, as quietly as I am speaking to you 
this minute ; and when he answered, ' Yes, I do,' she said, 
* Very well,' and walked out of the room, and has not been 
there since." 

The Colonel drew his breath. " Qo on, what more ? " 
he said. 

" Devil a word, good or bad, only if she's going to stand 
it, I'm not. It isn't if she would leave him to miss her ! 
If she would, she'd have him coming round pretty quickly. 
My gentleman isn't one to sacrifice his own comfort, idck 
or sorry, I can tell you ! It's all very fine to have the 
woman there, and to fancy his wife's mad with jealousy 
and the rest of it, so long as he doesn't suffer himsel£ If 
it did he'd send Mile. Riaz packing, as sure as my name's 
Mulligan! But what does Lady Eleanur do? watches 
over him just the same, only doesn't go into the room. 
Sits in that ante-room of a plaoe, and sees that he gets 
eveiything he wants, and the minute he wants it. Waits 
upon the woman herself — be hanged if she doesn't ! Takes 
the tray from the servant, and hands it in through the 
door with her own hands, and that jade of a Frenchwoman 
comes and takes it from her, and looks at her with her 
saucy black eyes, as much as to say *Ha, ha! send me 
away if you dare, my lady 1 It's my turn now ! ' As for 
sleeping, she sleeps less than «ver. She takes that child 
Jan for a walk of a morning, and then back wiih her, and 
never leaves the ante-room again. I f she hadn't the finest 
constitution Ood ever gave a woman, she'd be in the 
doctor's hands herself. As it is, she looks like a wraith, 
though it's mind more than body she's suffeiing from, I 
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take it. Anyhow I can't see it, so I'm ofiF to-day to Genoa 
to see if I can find a decent body who used to be hospital 
nurse there, and when I've got her III exorcise this other 
by hook or by crook, and be hanged to her I But I'll miss 
the train, and you'd better be getting on. Colonel. You'll 
find Lady Eleanor out with Jan. Extraordinary child 
that I More sense in her little body than in all our big 
ones. The way she looks after lier mother ! Well, good- 
bye, God bless you ! I'll be back by night Take care of 
yourselves." The doctor was in his chaise again, and 
trotting down hill almost before he had finished speaking. 

John Lawrence went on. He felt perplexed. This was 
not at all what he had foreseen, though what he had fore- 
seen he would have found it difficult to put into words. 
Just before reaching Ponte'a Serraglio the carriage entered 
H dusky bit of road, where the banb^ rose steeply on either 
side, and the great chestnut-trees fiinging their branches 
across, created an arti6cial gloom. In the middle of one 
of these dusky spots a small figure was standing, which, 
at sight of him, suddenly clapped its hands, and, with a 
shriek of delight, made a spring forward as if about to 
scramble down the nearly perpendicular bank. This 
movement brought another figure to the brink, and looking 
up the roek-strewn surface John Lawrence found himself 
gazing straight into the eyes of Eleanor Gathers, who, upon 
her side, neither started nor exclaimed, merely placed her 
hand on the child's shoulder, and looked down at him with 
a smile, the most woeful ghost of a smile, he thought, that 
he had ever seen on a human face. 

Another moment she and Jan were descending the track. 
Getting out of the carriage, and telling the man to go on 
and wait fur him in the village, he stepped back to meet 
them, and they shook hands. Even then she did not ask 
what had brought him. There was a look of tension 
about her face which startled him, a strained and hunted 
look which had not been there when he left. Even with- 
out the doctor's hints, it would have been easy to see that 
the situation had entered upon some new development. 
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They walked on together. The Coloners thoughts were 
full of strangeness. The renewed sense of her presence, 
the consciousness of her nearness, was sending thrills of 
happiness through and through him, stirring his whole 
frame to as rapturous an exhilaration as ever beat along the 
veins of a lad of twenty. That odd impression which had 
come to him in Devonshire was present too, and lent some 
of its own strangeness to the meeting. All this was his 
own affair, however, not to be touched upon, to be kept 
for ever under lock and key. Even his meeting with Dr. 
Mulligan he hardly liked to allude to. He waited to see 
what she would say. She said absolutely nothing, how- 
ever, but walked on as if under a spell. The sun broke in 
a thousand iridescent splinters, the grass was alive with 
colour, with a thousand fresh young tangled growths, but 
she seemed neither to see nor heed anything. 

Happily Jan was equal to filling the vacancy; her 
delight at getting back her big playfellow making her 
unusually demonstrative. She was tho glad he had come, 
she said ; and did he know she had got nine lovely yellow 
snail shells? she found them herself under a big tree, two 
of them had nice yellow horns inside, only they smelt 
rather nasty, and there was a cat with five kittens, and 
one of them was all black except its ears and one toe-nail, 
and it was fur her, only the old cat wouldn't let her have 
it yet. She was a nasty cross cat, and had killed a poor 
bird the day before. She didn't like cats, and didn't mean 
her kitten ever to be one. And Muddie had took her for a 
walk yetherday and to-day, which she hadn't done for oh, 
tho long i and did he know that 

But at this juncture Lady Eleanor interpos'^d. ** Hush, 
Jan ! my little girl mustn't talk so much. Muddie wants 
to ask about grandmamma, who has been ill, you know. 
Please tell me," she added, turning to him abruptly, ** you 
think all danger over for the present, do you not ? " 

He said, " Yes," and went on to tell her about his visit. 
She listened, and put a question from time to time, 
always, however with the same air of strain. She was 
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perfectly composed, but it seemed to be a composure won 
by hard fighting. When they got into the village they 
found the carriage waiting, and he appealed to her to 
direct him. 

"Will you not come to our hotel?" she said, more, 
however, in tone of inquiry than of appeal. 

"I think perhaps better — not," he answered hesi- 
tatingly. "With an invalid, the fewer people about 
the better," he added, with rather unnecessary explana- 
toriness. 

" Very well. Perhaps you are right. There is another 
one just as good only a short way from ours." 

The carriage was directed there, and the Colonel 
followed, saying that he would join her presently. Had 
he done well in coming? that was the question which 
haunted him. Was she glad to see him ? Did she think 
him troublesome, officious ? Perhaps he had been a fool ? 

Perhaps she was vexed ; perhaps — perhaps But his 

conjectures were endless. 

His room taken, and carriage paid, he hastened to the 
•other hotel, which was only a few yards away. He was 
filled, as he walked along, with a curious sense of excite- 
ment. The close green valley, the tree-covered slopes 
rising steeply on either side, the voice of the stream, now 
imperative, now appealing, now menacing, every mood 
represented in turn, as it swept along ; it all seemed a 
chorus echoing and re-echoing his own inward tumult. 

Entering the hotel, he went upstairs, guided by a 
waiter, and found Lady Eleanor sitting in a bare-looking 
ante-room, the yellow walls of which were stencilled with 
huge purple lozenges — crescents and diamonds alternately 
— beyond which was another door. 

He was beginning to speak in his usual tone, but she 
made a rapid sign to indicate the necessity for silence. 
Accordingly he sat down wonderingly and waited. From 
time to time a slight movement was heard in the inner 
room, and now and then a voice speaking fretfully; 
otherwise the frantic rush and hurry of the little river 
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below tho windows was the only sound audible. Pre- 
sently footsteps approached the outer door, and a servant 
entered carrying a tray. Lady Eleanor took it, motion- 
ing the man to go, and carried it herself to the door of 
the room beyond, at which she knocked. It was opened, 
and a woman appeared, a woman with flashing insolent 
eyei, who took the tray from her, and disappeared almost 
immediately. It had been long enough, however, for the 
Colonel to recognize Mile. Hiaz. 

After this an hour passed, then two hours, and still 
Li^dy Eleanor remained at her post. Onoe he whispered 
an entreaty that she would rest, that she would eat 
something, but she merely shook her head impatiently. 
It was the strangest of tete-a-tStes. They were together, 
yet he felt that she was miles and miles away from him, 
swept out of his very orbit by some current he imperfectly 
understood, some stream of emotion upon whose waves 
he too was being carried as upon a sea. The look of pain 
in her face seemed to have reached a point where mental 
and physical endurance are one ; he would not have been 
surprised had she at any moment fallen senseless upon the 
floor at his feet. 

At last he could bear it no longer. He was worn out 
with his long journey, and this continued tension was fast 
becoming unendurable. 

"Come out for a moment on to the balcony!" he 
whispered authoritatively. 

She was startled by the imperativeness of his tone into 
obeying, and, getting up, followed him to the balcony, 
where they could speak without being overheard. 

"I met Dr. Mulligan on my way here," he said 
abruptly. 

"Yes?" she answered laconically. Her hands were 
clasped tightly one over the other. They had grown 
much thinner, he noticed ; her wedding-ring hung quite 
loosely upon her finger. 

"He told me what happened,** he said, and then 
waited. 
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She made no response, so be went on abruptly. 

"I want to know if I can do notbing to help you? I 
can't bear to see you suffering — it kills me I " 

" You can do notbing," sbe said slowly ; " no one can 
do anything ! " 

He was beginning again to expostulate, but sbe sud- 
denly interrupted him. 

"Don't speak I Don't encourage me to speak I" sbe 
said imperiously. " You don't understand ; you can't ; no 
one can. It is myself that I am thinking of — that I am 
frightened at. Do you know what it is to have a devil 
inside you? No, happily for yuu, probably you don't, 
well, I do — a devil that is trying to get loose, that is 
trying to persuade me to do something that I would 
rather die than do! For God's sake, don't help it, but 
help me! You don't know what a feeling it is I Think 
if you had Rome one who" — she glanced back for a 
moment to the room and then hurried on — "And that 
you had a longing to do something that would injure — 
might kill that person I How would you feel? Would 
you not long to put a pistol to your own head before it 
happened? Well, that is how I feeL As you are my 
friend, my best, my only friend, help me, save me from 
myself!" 

She turned back as sbe finished speaking. He followed 
without another word, and they again sat facing one 
another in the ante-room. 

It grew first dusk and then almost dark, but still they 
sat on and on : John occasionally dozed, worn out by his 
long vigil. Whenever he roused himself to consciousness, 
Lady Eleanor's pale face with its heavy-lidded eyes pre- 
sented itself to him like the face of one in the last ex- 
tremity of pain. He dreamed of her so, and woke to find 
the reality and the dream one. He mixed it up with the 
blue lozenges, yellow walls, and green furniture, which 
danced fantastic dances up and down the bewildered 
recesses of his brain. She, on her side, apparently took 
no heed of the passage of time; everything seemed 
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merged in the one paramoimt pre-oocupation towards 
which all her thoughts seemed strained. At last about 
nine o'clock in the evening, there came a change, a 
sudden commotion, a rapid moving to and fro in the 
next room. Then a sudden cessation of all sound, and 
a minute afterwards a voice calling irritably, ** Eleanor ! 
Eleanor ! " 

Lady Eleanor started, and seemed upon the point of 
hurrying in. She checked herself, however, but stood 
still in the middle of the room, her eyes riveted upon the 
door ; an image of expectancy. 

So she waited, and John Lawrence beside her. His 
sleepiness was gone now. The drama, whatever it was, 
had reached its climax. If there was any service he was 
to render her, it must be now or never. 

Five minutes passed, and then the door of communica- 
tion opened again, and Mile. Kiaz reappeared. Her 
expression had changed. It was fierce still, but it was 
no longer triumphant. She looked frightened, her great 
black eyes were wide with terror. "Monsieur Gathers 
appelle miladi," she said hastily. 

Her message delivered, she would have returned to the 
room, but Lady Eleanor intercepted her. " Restez / " she 
said, in a quick, brief tone of command, pointing to a 
chair. The other seemed about to resist, but John 
Lawrence was there to enforce the order, and she sub- 
mitted sullenly. Lady Eleanor meanwhile passed 
hurriedly into the room, pulling the door behind her, 
as if to secure herself agninst intrusion. A moment 
later, however, she uttered a call for help, and there 
being no means of obeying the call and retaining the 
prisoner, John hastened in, leaving the latter to follow if 
bhe chose. 

The sick man was lying half-raised in his bed, sup- 
ported by a pile of cushions. A pair of candles stood 
beside it, and by their light were visible traces of blood 
upon the counterpane. Evidently he had lost a good 
deal, for his face was ghastly, his great black eyes — 
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larger, apparently than ever — rolled from side to side, as 
if endowed with a separate life of their own. Lady 
Eleanor gave directions to fetch a bottle' that was npon 
a shelf in the next room, also some water. John 
Lawrence was returning with the bottle, when Mile. 
Kiaz, who had followed, snatched np the water-carafe, 
and approached the bed. Lady Eleanor took it from her, 
without apparently noticing who gave it, mixed the 
water with some of the contents of the bottle, and held 
it to her husband's lips, supporting him, as she did so, by 
putting her arm under his head. He drank it, and by 
degrees began to revive, his eyes roving leisurely round 
the circle, pausing for a while on each successive face, 
a smile even then faintly curling his lips, as if he found 
a certain relish in the conjunction. When at last they 
rested on the Colonel, he started slightly, and glanced at 
his wife with an air of displeasure. 

That he was by this time tired of his last and least 
amiable freak was evident, for when, a minute later, 
Mile. Kiaz again approached the bed, he turned from her 
with an air of annoyance, so contemptuously, insultingly 
marked as to bring a flush of dark colour into the woman's 
cheeks, and she shrank as if from a blow. 

"Do you wish her to — remain, Algernon?" his wife asked, 
leaning over him, and speaking in a low distinct voice. 

** No, it was only— only a — a joke." He paused ; every- 
thing and every one seemed to be waiting intently for the 
next words. " She hasn't a notion of —nursing," he added, 
the last word being interrupted by painful gasps. 

Involuntarily John Lawrence's eye sought the woman's 
face. That she had heard and understood was evident, 
for her lips worked, her fingers clenched tenaciously over 
the bottle she still retained in her hand. She had moved 
a step away, but now faced round; a spasm seemed to 
contract her whole figure, her set teeth and gleaming 
eyes looked dangerous. 

There was a momentary pause of consternation, for to 
both the other watchers it seemed as if she might be 

Y 
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capable of precipitating herself upon the sick man. He, 
too, evidently peroeiyed something, for he shrank, and his 
white lips grew a shade whiter. Lady Eleanor started 
forward ; the Colonel held himself in readiness to inter- 
l)08e should need arise. It was unnecessary, however. 
With a gesture, not devoid of a certain dignity, the woman 
fronted them all for a minute, her gaze lingering longest 
on the man she had been nursing with an expression of 
indescribable, inextinguishable scorn. ** N'ayez pas peur ! " 
she said slowly, the rolled-out r prolonging itself with 
dramatic intention upon the last word. Then, without 
another word or look, she turned, and the next instant the 
further door shut violently behind her. 

"Follow hert My purse — it is on the table in the 
next room. Get her to take it. Hurry, please hurry ! " 
Lady Eleanor whispered earnestly. 

John Lawrence obeyed. He found the purse without 
difficulty, but he had to make the best speed he could in 
order to catch up Mile. Biaz. She had gone straight out 
of the house, and he only came up to her when she had 
already reached the road. 

It was an awkward enough errand, but he went at it 
with as little preamble as possible. The caniage he had 
come in would take her back, if she liked, to Viareggio, 
where she could find a train. He Lad been commissioned 
to give her this. And he tried to press the money into 
her hands. 

They were hurrying beside the stream, which mingled 
its voice with his and seemed to be trying to shout him 
down. Suddenly she paused, and held out her hand for 
the purse, which he gave her, glad to have accomplished 
his errand. He had not troubled himself much about this 
side of that ugly little domestic drama he had been 
assisting at, his thoughts being all absorbed in another 
direction. Now, however, something about the woman's 
face gave him a sudden sense of discomfort, almost shame. 
It seeemed as if he, too, had been acting the shabbiest, 
the most despicable of parts. 
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With a gesture, not so much passionate as utterly 
scornful and indifferent, she tossed the purse away from 
her into the stream below, the hurrying water seeming to 
leap up to meet it, and carry it down, then rushing on to 
chatter about it to the next little waterfall it encountered. 
After which, without another word or glance, she turned, 
and disappeared, leaving John Lawrence standing, con- 
founded and exceedingly uncomfortable, npon the foot- 
path. 

His meditations were interrupted five minutes later by 
another footstep, and Dr. Mulligan stood beside him. 

" There yon are, Colonel. So yon got rid of your 
cuckoo without any help of mine ? I met her sweeping 
down the hill a minute ago like an empress. Gad, sir, 
she is a splendid-looking woman ! Reminds me extra- 
oi-dinarily of a Mrs. Hycy M*Gee I used to dance with at 
Ballinasloe a dozen years back, only this one's darker." 

"Yes, she's gone," John answered mechanically. "I 
suppose, doctor — you haven't" — he stopped. "You 
haven't any idea ? " he stopped again. 

** Any idea of what, my dear sir ? Pew things Mick 
Mulligan hasn't any idea of I " 

" As to their relations. What they really have been ? " 
the Colonel said with an e£fort. 

Dr. Mulligan shrugged his shoulders, and protruded 
his nether lip. " Deuced hard to know the ins and outa 
of these things, isn't it?" he said* "I've seen " — and he 
nodded down the walk — "about a goodish time. She's 
kept her character, if that's what you mean, but — well, 
if you ask me my opinion confidentially, I suspect it's a 
pretty old story. They've kept it close, still those sort of 
things always leak out I " 

John's face took on an expression of something con- 
siderably deeper than disgust. 

" Impossible I " he exclaimed angrily. " His own 
child I " 

"Eh I child? whose child? what child are you talking 
of?" 
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"Jan. Didn't you know that this woman was with 
her as bonne, nursery governess, or something of that 
sort." ' 

Dr. Mulligan made a grimace, and caught at a hit of 
flowering cassia, which was dangling a little way ahove 
his head. 

" How long, me dear sir, have you had the pleasure of 
heing acquainted with Mr. Algernon Gathers?" he said 
in that hrogue which he seemed ahle to put on and off at 
his own convenience. 

** Long enough," the other retorted curtly. 

** Well, then, I wonder you don't know that's just the 
sort of little entertainment he'd like hest. To have a 
few stray parcels of gunpowder or dynamite loose ahout 
the house, and be wondering how soon they'd explode ! 
'Twould he quite a little relaxation to him, when he 
would be lying on his sofa, with nothing in particular to 
amuse him ! " 

The Colonel frowned, and after a minute turned back 
to the hotel. He was not inclined to continue the con- 
versation any further. Dr. Mulligan was a worthy little 
man, but he was also, in his opinion, rather a vulgar one ; 
he did not choose to discuss what were, after all, Lady 
Eleanor's affairs with him. In his own mind, however, 
the discussion was carried on some way further, and he 
turned the matter over and over, surveying it now on 
this side, and now on the other. He remembered vividly 
the conversation which he and Lady Eleanor had had 
about this woman at Genoa, and felt certain that no 
sinister suspicion with regard to her had crossed her mind 
then. When had it first done so ? What, too, had been 
those other, probably not very dissimilar revelations, at 
which Lady Mordaunt had more than hinted ? 

He seemed to himself to be sitting down involuntarily 
before the closed-in curtains of her married life ; to want, 
yet at the same time to be utterly disinclined to lift them. 
To have touched so much as a fold of them before another 
man ; to have stood by, and allowed those open-mouthed 
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profaning discussions, which go on day after day, and 
hour after hour, in this vulgar unreverencing world of 
ours, would have been to him impossible, would have 
seemed a piece of the vilest, most unmanly, most utterly 
unwarrantable inquisitiveness, one which no circumstances 
could have palliated. Even by himself there were regions 
which he shrank from approaching. Her image had for 
him that peculiarly crystalline flawlessness which made 
the foulness, even of another, seem half a contamination. 
Standing, as she did, apart from all other women, fenced 
round and enveloped by a reverence, having its origin in 
hi8 earliest as well as latest thoughts concerning her, the 
bare idea of what must perforce have been pushed upon 
her reluctant knowledge filled him with a sense of disgust 
and anger, which even worse ofifenoes, directed against 
another woman, might not, perhaps, have done. There 
was one alleviating feature in the whole matter, and only 
one. The man was dying! It was always possible to 
keep the eyes fixed upon that fact to the exclusion of 
all others. Whatever the catalogue of his offences, how- 
ever foul and black his treachery towards his wife, it was 
practically, thank heaven ! past history now ; as much 
dead, buried, done for, as any bit of gossip which the 
literary corpse-snatch er exhumes from the dust of the 
past. In this aspect there was even — for the Colonel, 
after all, was human — a certain relish in the reflection of 
how remarkably little satisfaction the sinner can have 
extracted from his transgressions. His tether, for good 
or ill, had been such a short one, that — putting aside the 
higher sanctions, and looking at the matter from the 
merest dub-window, afternoon-caller point of view — the 
retrospect could hardly be called a satisfactory one. " A 
pleasant parting that was this afternoon, for instance ! '' 
he exclaimed to himself, as his mind glanced back over 
the day's doings, and the face of Mile. Kiaz rose before 
him with its Medea-like air of inextinguishable scorn. 
So strongly did this side of the matter strike him, that 
before going to bed that evening a sort of reaction had 
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Bet in. He had begun to feel as if, under the oircnm- 
8tanoes, it might be possible to forgive even Algernon 
Gathers some of his many misdoings, if only — ^that was 
the point — if only it was certain that for the culprit him- 
self the after-taste of those misdoings had the proper 
ashen or briny flavoar. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Onk thing had grown clearer to him. His imagination 
was not a strong one ; it took no great flights. He had 
a masculine, perhaps a military objection to seeing more 
upon any given occasion than presented itself upon the 
surface. Now and then, however, an imagination which 
habitually ** keeps the roadway " grows audacious, over- 
leaps its usual boundaries, and betakes itself to a larger 
sphere, as a mediocre poet once in a way may become the 
parent of a line that lives. Perhaps it was love that 
made him luminous; perhaps it was Lady Mordaunt*s 
pregnant hints ; perhaps it was that brief scene upon the 
balcony. Whatever it was, he felt as if a door had been 
suddenly opened. He undei-stood, as he had never under- 
stood before, Eleanor Gathers' standpoint. He did not 
agree with it ; thought it exaggerated, unreal, mihtaken, 
but still he understood it. He had caught sight of the 
object upon which her eyes had evidently all this time 
been fixed. It was the Future ; the one step beyond ; 
the invisible country which lies over the verge of what 
we call the End. From what Lady Mordaunt had said, 
it was clear that she had long foreseen that end, not 
vaguely, as people usually foresee these things, but 
visibly, as a fast-approaching certainty. That fact once 
clear, everything became clear. Death, the great apolo- 
gist, had been standing, he now saw, behind her for 
months, perhaps years, lifting a solemn finger whenever 
indignation — no matter how justifiable — had prompted 
her to anger. Behind the meanness, the littleness, the 
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selfishness, the moral vulgarity of the man she had 
married, that form stood. Anger fell dead, soorn was 
hushed, indignation ** trembled like a guilty thing stir- 
prised," when it caught sight of that uplifted finger. It 
was the Nemesis of health, the tyranny of death over 
life; not to be reasoned about, but also most assuredly not 
to be argued away. 

It was less accountable, perhaps, that not the wife 
alone, but all the watchers to a great degree shared the 
feeling. Despite his own immeasurable contempt, despite 
that crowning enormity of which he had come in time to 
witness the finale, even John Lawrence felt creep over 
him some of that awe which we all more or less feel, 
when we know that the being before us is doomed. 
Logically death is, of course, no apology, not even an 
extenuation ; happily we are not any of us so desperately, 
80 revoltingly logical. We pity, and pitying forgive. 

It was well that it is so, for the next few weeks were 
terribly long in that little watering-place beside the 
rippling Lima. Slowly, very slowly, the days slipped 
away, people began to arrive, and a mingling of voices, 
shrill or guttural, to compete with the inarticulate bab- 
bling of the little river. To the hotel where the Gathers 
had established themselves no fresh irruption penetrated, 
the whole hotel having been secured for the exclusive 
service of the invalid. Blessed privilege of wealth, in 
nothing more blessed than in its power to command 
silence, rarest, most costly of negatives, the divinity to 
which, were garden-altars still the fashion, ours would 
assuredly be raised I 

Over other conditions even wealth is powerless. It 
had been getting hotter ever since they arrived, and by 
the beginning of the third week in May had grown intoler-* 
able. Beckoned amongst the scanty list of Italian summer 
resorts, the Bagni di Lucca does not commend itself — to 
northern temperaments at least — as particularly justifying 
that claim. The sun ariivea later, it is true, than else- 
where, and departs earlier, but while there it more than 
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makes good its time. The perpendicular banks on either 
Hide play at battledore with it, the roofs and windows 
repeat it, the stream flashes it perpetually before the 
eyes. The poor patient suffered terribly. All John 
Lawrence's judicial severity, all his antipathy, all his 
wholesome scorn melted to pity, as he listened to those 
panting breathings, which seemed day by day to be 
growing weaker. Lady Eleanor's life was spent in fan- 
ning; up and down, backwards and forwards, her arm 
seemed never to falter or weary, Dr. Mulligan exhaustcvl 
his ingenuity in devices against the enem}' ; ice-bags ; 
improvised punkahs; wet sheets stretched across the 
window to produce a cool draught. The sun laughed at 
the ineffectual precautions, and poured in with ever-new 
strength through every chink and cranny. Some relief, 
it was felt, the patient mubt have, but how? To retrace 
their steps was out of the question. Summer had already 
enthroned herself in the plains. There remained there- 
fore only the hill villages. But would it be possible, they 
asked one another anxiously, to find even approximately 
decent quarters there ? This point John Lawrence under- 
took to ascertain. He was glad of the task. His inaction 
galled him. He could not endura to leave, yet he was 
clearly not wanted. He contracted an unmitigated detes- 
tation for that green valley and fussy river, rattling per* 
petually above its stones, above all, for that ante-room, 
the yellow walls and purple lozenges of which seemed to 
have imprinted themselves for all eternity upon the retina 
of his eyes. 

He was joined in his task by young Mordaunt, who had 
come out again, heroically devoting a portion of his leave 
to his sister's service, even for her sake giving up the 
Derby — for the first time, he declared, in his life. He 
was the only addition to the party. Poor Mrs. Gathers, 
upon hearing of her son's peril, had written pitiful entreaties 
to be allowed to join them, but Algernon had refused. 
** It was too hot I " he said. This could not mean too hot 
for Mrs. Gathers, seeing that she was already at Mentone. 
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He gave no further explanation, however; he wouldn't 
have her, that was enough. 

By a wonderful piece of good fortune a possible habita- 
tion was discovered in the village of Lugliano, which 
stands above the valley of the Lima ; a small house onco 
rented by an English family, who had left traces of their 
habitation in the form of various domestic sophistications 
unknown to native use. To this house food and additional 
furniture were hastily conveyed under the C^olonels 
superintendence, and iu a few days all was in readiness 
f >r the transit. 

It was a curious procession that crept up the hillside 
under the shadow of the chestnuts. First John Lawrence 
and young Mordaunt ; then a chaise a porteuvy with its 
bearers ; then four mules, walking one upon the heels of 
the other as their way is, and carrying Lady Eleanor, 
Jan, the nurse, and another woman-servant. Pausing 
upon the iirst summit and looking back, John Lawrence's 
eyes rented, to the exclusion of everything else, upon the 
white face and great dark eyes of the sick man. There 
was something to him inexpressively painful in the sight, 
his pity and his dislike seemed to meet and clash, and 
both together to be unendurable. Telling the others that 
he would go on and see that everything was in readiness, 
he made a sudden spurt, which tO(»k him up the incline 
at a pace which soon left the rest of the party behind. 

The villa was of the usual white-faced, brown-shuttered 
type, set like a child's toy upon the summit of the ridge, 
and approached by a narrow walk between tall cylindrical 
cypresses. From its position it was well swept by breezes 
from either side, and though the sun was hot, the sense of 
space and uplifting was inspiriting. The mere conscious- 
ness of overlooking that valley in which thf y had so long 
been penned being in itself an exhilaration. 

It was so small that there was no possibility of its con- 
taining any but the absolutely necessary inmates, so that 
the Colonel and young Mordaunt had settled to return to 
Fonte a SerrHglio. The latter, with a boy's abhorrence 
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of anything painful, was eager to get away at once. 
Hadn*t they better be off? he asked, almost immediately 
after their arrival. To this the other demniTed; he 
wanted, he said, to wait a little longer and see how 
matters went on. Finding after a while that there 
seemed really nothing for either of them to do, he agreed 
to start, and they set off towards the woods. 

They had passed the little irregular line of houses, and 
come to where the advanced guard of chestnut-trees lifted 
their multitudinous palms. Here John halted again, 
loath to go, though without any excuse for remaining. 
Young Mordaunt halted because he did, and they stood 
looking down into the steep green gulf below. It was 
so still that they could hear the minute babble of a tiny 
rivulet, slipping down at the rate apparently of some six 
drops at a time ; a tree fluttered under the caress of the 
light capricious breeze, and up the half- veiled incline the 
hollow tolling of a bell, "Ding-dong; dong, dong, dong, 
dong ! " broke upon the stillness. 

All at on6e it was invaded by a nearer note, a sound of 
sobbing, a woman's voice weeping bitterly, a voice of one 
in vehement distress, who refuses to be comforted. 

"Somebody seems in a bad way," young Mordaunt 
observed, listening. 

"Yes, some one belonging to the village, I suppose," 
the Colonel answered. 

They listened again. The sound came nearer and 
nearer. They could now hear broken words mingling 
with the sobs. 

" That's not an Italian voice ! " Mordaunt exclaimed 
suddenly. " I'll stake my life that wan an English sniff I " 
he added, with a laugh. 

He had hardly spoken, before a group broke from the 
cover, passed the comer of the wood, and approached 
towards them. The central figure of this gruup was a 
stout, middle-aged lady, mounted upon a donkey, two 
men, one evidently a courier, walking beside her. John 
Lawience was stricken with instant and overwhelming 
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compuDotion, thougli he had not been the one to laugh, 
for in the lady before him he recognized Mrs. Gathers. 

8he on her side at once perceived him, and flung ont 
her arms as if she would have flung heiself down then 
and there at his feet. 

?* Major Lawrence ! Major Lawrence ! Oh ! Major 
Lawrence, come and speak to me ! Tell me it isn't true ! 
Quick, quick, quick, tell me it is not true — say that he's 
not going to die ! Oh, my God ! what am I saying ? It 
can't ; it shan't ! It never could be ! Die ? My beautiful 
boy ! my Algernon I my only one ! Who is there like 
him? so clever, so handsome; such a beautiful scholar! 
He sent me word not to come, but that was his thought* 
fulness — lie is always so good to his poor mother I I 
couldn't keep away any longer, I couldn't indeed ! Major 
Lawrence, don't turn your head like that ! Speak to me ; 
tell me that it is not true I They said at the hotel he was 
dying, but that was their stupidity ; how should they 
know ? Oh ! Major Lawrence, I have always liked you, 
and I wiil love you for ever and ever, if you will only 
say that it is not true I Just one word, one little, little 
word ! Major Lawrence ! Major Lawrence ! " 

Poor John I what could he say? Young Mordaunt, 
stricken with confusion, unable to bear the painfnlness 
of the scene, had fled at the first word. Happily, the poor 
thing was too excited to wait for an answer. 

** Why don't they send for more doctors ? " she began 
again immediately. "Why doesn't £leanor send for 
more ? Why doesn't she send for Sir Jonah Bates ? Tell 
her to make him come at once I If it cost a thousand 
pounds, twenty thousand, a hundred thousand pounds — 
what does it matter ! What is the money in compaiison 
with my son Algernon's life ? Major Lawrence, you are 
kind, you are clever ! Think ! think ! Find something 
that will save him ! You must ! You ahaU I " 

She had got off the donkey, had run up to him, and was 
clinging to his arm with both hands, gazing up at him as 
if determined to wrest comfoit by main force out of his 
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face, her own kindly simple face streaming with disre- 
garded tears. His heart was torn with pity. Whatever 
mingling of emotions there might be elsewhere, there was 
at least none here. Pure, tender-hearted, heart-broken 
mother's love alone was present. Poor mother's love! 
What could he or all the doctors in Christendom gathered 
together on the spot do now to spare it one pang ? 

She turned suddenly, as if unable to bear the pity in 
his eyes. *' Where is he ? Where is my son ? Why 
have they brought him up to this wild outlandish place?" 
she cried. *' Take me to him ; take me to him at once, 
Major Lawrence, please. Oh, Algernon, my son I Who 
cares for you as your poor mother cares? What have 
I done ? Other women have many sons, I have only one, 
my beautiful clever boy that I was so proud of. What 
is God thinking of? Has He no pity? Is He such a 
heartless Qod that He wants to kill my son ? " 

He led her pitifully to the house, saying he hardly 
knew what. Then left her, and went to call Lady 
Eleanor. She would know, he felt certain, what to do. 
If any one could soothe the poor distracted creature it 
would be her. 

She came out a moment later, bringing the subdued 
aspect of the sick room into the dazzling daylight. Mrs. 
Gathers tottered a few steps forward and caught at her 
sleeve, looking up at her with piteously distended eyes. 
The first volubility of her despair was already quenched. 
She could only look the question she no longer dared 
to put. 

Eleanor did not speak either. She opened her arms, 
and took the poor thing into them, holding her closer and 
closer. There had never been much intimacy between 
them ; their unlikeness, many small social differences had 
created barriers. Now, however, all barriers were broken 
down. They were mother and daughter simply and 
solely. One in their trouble, one in their love, one hence- 
forward always. 

John Lawrence went away immediately, and left them 
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there together. When he had got a little way from the 
house, young Mordaunt came stealing out of soixLe bushee. 
His face was quite pale with dismay. 

" I Bay, do you think she heard me ? " h© asked, in a 
tone of awe. *' Good Lord, I hope she didn't hear me 
laugh 1 What a beastly callous brute she must haye 
thought me, if she did I You don*t think she heard, ek. 
Colonel, do you ? " 

John tried to oonsole him by assuring him that the 
poor thing was past attending to anything except her 
own trouble. He was not easily to be consoled, howeTer. 
His dismay even took the form of oompunction for not 
being able to sympathize with that desperate grief. 

''It does seem a beastly shame not feeling sorrier for 
him, poor chap ! " he said, glancing back to the house 
with an air of contrition. '' I wish, upon my soul, I did ! 
I oughtf I know. After all, he is an awfully near relation. 
And Eleanor — and now this poor thing ! Ton my life, 
it makes one feel a regular brute t If one doesn't feel 
sorry, though, how the devil is one to make one's self so?" 
he added, with a sort of mystified irritation* 
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CHAPTER in. 

Yes, and it was in that fact that the special tragedy of 
this death-bed lay. His wife and his mother apart, no 
one was sorry ; not a single soul of those who knew him 
cared one jot whether he lived or died. There was not 
even mnch pretence. The servants went abont with 
decorously elongated faces; Dr. Mulligan had a respon- 
sible physician*s cares and anxieties ;. John Lawrence and 
young Mordauut walked daily up and down the long 
slope to inquire; acquaintances wrote reams of condo- 
lences; every one, in short, did everything that was 
incumbent, but that was all. Seeing that he was doomed, 
it was perhaps as well, and yet surely a death that is 
scarcely mourned at all, is an immeasurably more tragic 
thing than a death that is mourned by thousands ? 

John Lawrence found the condolences hard work. The 
village people of Lugliano especially were untiring in 
inquiries and expressions of friendly sympathy. It was 
quite a great event, a sort of melancholy festivity to 
them. This magnificent Signore — so young, rich, hand- 
some, with his wife, and child, and doctor, his maid- 
servants and men-servants, and everything that the heart 
could desire I For such a one to die was to bring the 
underlying equality of rich and poor — not always an 
easy matter to believe in — into highly edifying relief. 
They could not help feeling, fur instance, that it was a 
more affecting spectacle than that of Tomaso Botti*s wife, 
who was also dying of consumption, and who would leave 
a husband and four small children to lament her. Poor 
Marianetta Bottil they knew her well; a more indus- 
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trious, faithful soul never breathed, nor a better livife. 
Still, she was only the same as themselves, and had 
tended her little plot of vineyard, and led her goats to 
pasture as long as she could move, and now^ was lying in 
the little, dark, unplastered cabin, waiting for that 
summons which seemed so long in coming. How 
different from this milordo, on his soft bed, with all his 
comforts and luxuries ! Yet perhaps the same coach 
would be sent for both, they said to one atiother, not 
without a natural relish in so interesting a conjunction. 

John Lawrence took great pains to evade these kindly 
demonstrations. He felt ashamed of them ; they seemed 
to make a hypocrite of him, seeing that, like young 
Mordaunt, he could not profess to be sorry. There were 
moments, indeed, when he felt inclined to show openly 
that he was the reverse, if only by way of vindicating 
his honesty. Practically, however, he did not do so. 
That invisible Potentate, whose sign-manual none of us 
dare openly flout, restrained him, and he doffed his cap 
to it like the rest. Inwardly, however, his sense of 
emancipation was complete. It was better, far better, 
that he should diel who, he asked himself, could doubt 
it ? What happiness, what peace even, could she look to 
were he to recover. It was not merely that be was 
heartless, selfish, unfaithful even — the Colonel was not 
more exacting in his standard of masculine virtue than 
another, and he had encountered similar failings before. 
It was nothing positive, in fact, so much as what was 
negative. It was the innate hollowness of the man. 
Tap him where you would, he rang unsound. There was 
not a point, not even a defect, upon which you could lay 
a finger and say, " Here at least is solid ground." Such 
a union as his and hers what was it in its essence but the 
union between the living and the dead? Life is growth, 
and there was no growth in him, and had his life been 
prolonged — yea, to the age of the patriarchs — thei*e never 
would have been. Character, the ethical side of humanity, 
was to all practical purposes absolutely non-existent* 
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It was only when he encountered poor Mrs. Gathers — 
a shook which with true manly cowardice he avoided as 
much as possible — that he relented. Pity then got the 
upper hand. The poor thing's wild despair was enough 
to move the pity of any creature born of woman. Long 
as it had been foreseen by others, to her it was the 
inconceivable, the utterly impossible, that was happening. 
She was too good and pious, perhaps too matter-of-fact, 
for that wild sense of revolt which longs at any cost to 
avenge itself, which would discharge its unavailing bolts 
against the smiling heavens themselves. Astonishment 
was her prevailing feeling, a wonder that the earth and 
stars, the round sun itself could gaze unmoved upon so 
inconceivable a consummation. She seemed to those 
about her to shrink and pine from hour to hour, collapsing 
like some air- plant whose patron root is dying, and which 
as a consequence shares its doom. 

There are natures which in all tenderness can only be 
described as parasitic; which are as absolutely dependent 
upon another as the cytisus of Italian pine- woods is 
dependent upon the oistus on which it feeds. From the 
moment of her son's birth Mrs. Gathers' whole life, 
habits, tastes, pride, happiness, had been formed, con- 
centrated upon, centred in this one object. She could 
hardly be said to have any separate existence, so absolute 
had been the identification. No more touching proof of 
this could be found than her dress — the very Palladium 
of simple feminine souls like hers — the last spot of 
conscious self-judgment they ever willingly abrogate. 
Mrs. Gathers had even abrogated this. From the moment 
that Algernon — bitten like other young men with the 
electicisms of his day — had joined the standard of 
896thetio revolt, and proclaimed his abhorrence of all 
prevailing modes of apparel, Mrs. Gathers had submitted* 
She had followed in his wake as a faithful recruit follows 
his officer to the battle-field, had laid down her taste at his 
feet, as she might have laid her life, and accepted his in 
its place without a murmur. She would have worn poke- 
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bonnets or white-linen caps for the rest of her natural 
life, had Algernon taken it into his head to become a 
Quaker or a Cowley brother. What she had worn was 
scarcely less abhorrent to the natural woman. As for any 
reason or object for these — to her unaccountable — aberra- 
tions she had not a notion. Algernon preferred them, as 
he preferred many unaccountable things, and that was 
enough. Why he preferred them, she had no more 
pretensions to know than the weather-cock upon the 
steeple pretends to know or to share the inmost conncils 
of .^k)las. 

And now the authority upon which she had formed 
herself was slipping from her, the prop on which she had 
leaned was falling to the ground, and the poor maternal 
parasite, what, in pity's name, was to become of her? 
Where was she to turn, and what was she to do? Hence- 
forward to all intents and purposes her life was over and 
done with, more piteous indeed than were it so, seeing 
that a thing which is doomed but still lives is a sadder 
one by far than where the struggle is already past. Had 
some form of maternal sutteeism been in force there is 
little doubt she would have accepted it, wouhl have 
followed her Algernon to the tomb just as she would 
have followed him in anything conceivable that he had 
suggested while living. Poor tender unrequiring mother! 
What wonder that the hearts of all who saw her in those 
days bled when they thought of her future ? 

The Colonel was a good deal puzzled about his little 
friend Jan. Had any realization of her father's peril 
presented itself to her small mind? he wondered. He 
had not seen much of her lately, so had not had any 
opportunity of talking to or being questioned by her. 
The next - time, however, he went to the villa, she 
suddenly sprang up from a window-sill upon which she 
had curled herself to wait for her mother. It was in a 
passage near the sick-room, and was kept dark, the 
peniennes being tightly drawn. The child looked more 
like a little gnome than ever, in the dim light, penetrated 
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here and there by thin threads of annshine, her mop of 
fair hair stood on end like the wig of an electrical doll, 
and her thin arms waved excitedly, as she seized him by 
the flap of his ooat. 

" Colonel Laurie ! Colonel Laurie I Pleath I want to 
ask you zumthing. Where is Fadie going ? " she inquired 
eagerly. 

'* Going ? " The Colonel stopped short. What had the 
child heard? he wondered. How much did she know? 
** What do you mean, Jan dear ? " he asked gently. 

** I heard Peacock, Muddie's maid, tell Cox zat he was 
going — going fast — and I want to know where he iih 
going to ? " 

Never the readiest of men, the inquiry found the 
Colonel unprepared with a reply. Jan took advantage 
of his hesitation. 

'* Becauth I thought per-waps it was to En-ger-land he 
was going ? " she continued in her little shrill deliberate 
voice, with its conscientiously emphasized pronunciation. 
"And I thought if he was going vezy far — ^vezy far 
indeed — I would wather he went than Muddie. Wouldn't 
you?*' 

If the first question was a difficult one to answer, the 
second was a poser indeed I Twice the Colonel tried to 
find a reply, and both times failed. The alternative the 
child's question put before him was too startling, it 
literally unmanned him. At length he fairly turned, 
and, muttering something about looking for her uncle, 
ran down the stairs and out into the garden, leaving Jan 
— a long thread of sunlight entangling itself in her web 
of yellow hair — gazing after him with an expression of 
surprised displeasure. 

He kept away after this for several days. There was 
nothing for him to do, he told himself, and there was 
something ghoul-like in hanging vaguely about the 
precincts of the sick-room. One evening, about a week 
later, he and young Mordaunt had come back from a long 
walk on the hills, and the impulse took him about 
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bedtime to wander out again in the direction of Lngliano. 
It was a delicious night —delioions, that is, for all who 
were not called to spend it in a rather stuffy bedroom. 
Soon he was in the wood, under the great cathedral-like 
roof of cheetnut-trees, which made an almost continuous 
dome over his head. Emerging into an open space not 
far below the summit, the whole forest world seemed to 
lie like a map around him, a sea of tree-tops, melting 
indistinguishably one into another, tossed into steeper 
curves and sharper descent than ever Atlantic billows in 
their wildest, rolling up and up, till they culminated in 
the steep serrated ridge where the watch-towers of 
Bargilio showed grey against the greyness. 

The sense of stillness was extraordinary ; the gravity 
of night ; the peculiar sanctity of solitude. If ever there 
was a night to carry a man's thoughts into the silent 
mystery, into the very soul of things, this was one. Our 
thoughts, however, are for the most part a mixed and 
froward flock, high and low, good and bad, jostle one 
another in our brains, as the Tuppers and Shakespeares, 
the Fenelons and Feuilletonists jog elbows in our book- 
shelves. To-night our sober friend was in a restless mood, 
carried out of his usual self by some unaccountable ex- 
hilaration, some feeling of anticipation, due probably to 
the night, to the soft thick southern dusk, to the intoxi- 
cating scent of the chestnut-trees, to the whole environ- 
ment and atmosphere, since what exciting or interesting 
was likely to befall him on that sad hill-top? Of all 
inappropriate melodies, too, nothing but the well-worn 
strains of Moore's bacchanalian love-song must chooee to 
make a lodgment to-night in his not very musical brain. 
" The young May moon is beaming, love, the glow-worm's 
light is gleaming, love"— over and over again, for no 
reason that he could imagine, that demon of a tune would 
break out, like some impish crowd that will have its 
fling, no matter who may be dead or dying I When he 
got near the villa he thought that he had got the better 
of it, but just as he was reaching the gate it suddenly 
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broke out again in a new place. " And the best of all 
ways to lengthen our days, is to steal a few hours from 
the night, my love ! " 

He was very nearly turning back, he was so scandalized I 
It was not audible, it is true, yet the silence seemed 
to be ringing with its indecorous levity, the funereal 
cypress overhead to be pointing bonified fingers upwards 
with an air of sanctified reprobation I 

He went on after a while, treading his way along the 
narrow footpath, where the cypresses hardly left room to 
pass. When he came to the front of the house he stood 
still, looking upwards. A door was open upon a small 
wooden balcony, and through the aperture came a dull 
stream of yellow light. Some one was standing upon the 
balcony, a woman by the dret^s, but a shadow from one uf 
the trees fell across her, so that it was impossible to make 
out who it was. Presently, however, she moved and lifted 
her head, and then he saw that it was Lady Eleanor. 

His heart began to boat and vibrate with great thick 
thuds; a sort of vertigo, born of the southern night, 
seemed to overtake and envelop him, and he half lifted 
his arms towards her. She, too, saw him suddenly, and 
started a little, but, after a moment's hesitation, beckoned 
to him to stay where he was, and, leaving the balcony, 
came slowly down a little outside staircase, which led 
into the garden, her white dress and white face making 
her a ghostly enough visitant for those dim reaches of 
the moon. 

*' Speak low," she said, when she had joined him, " Mrs. 
Gathers has ju8t fallen asleep. Poor thing, she is so tired ! 
She has worn herself out with hope, and yet — ^yet, perhaps 
it is better fur her that she can hope." 

"And you?" he said tenderly. Had his life depended 
on it he could not at that moment have helped the tender- 
ness of his tone ; her faoe touched him inexpressibly. 
It was so wan, and weak, and white, the pale eyelids 
seeming hardly able to retain their places above the weary 
eyes. 
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"Oh, I am well^-enongh.^ She paused and eigbed a 
little. " It has been such a comfort having her here. 
She is so good. She talks to him of what he did when he 
was a little boy, and repeats verses to him — little veirBes 
he used to learn about God and heaven, and he likes it, 
and listens gladlj. I wish I had thonght of doing that 
sort of thing before. I don't know why I didn't. Every- 
thing with me comes too late ! I suppose it seemed " 

She hesitated, and was silent. 

"A mockery," was the word with which her hearer 
would have been inclined to finish the sentence. He did 
not do so, of course. He waited instead, trying to follow 
the course her thoughts had taken. He was startled and 
unprepared, however, when she suddenly broke out again, 
this time in a voice of yearning, unspeakable pity. 

"He is so young! Only twenty-seven! John, is it 
not cruel ? Think of it ! Twenty-seven ! Why, a man 
of twenty-seven may be anything. His whole life is 
fetill before him. No one can tell what he may be. No 
one!" 

The Colonel was silent. It seemed to him that the 
lines of Algernon Gathers* life had been pretty accurately 
laid down. It was not the moment to say so, however. 

*' He ought to have had a different wife ; that has been 
his misfortune throughout," she went on. ** There is no 
knowing what a difference that might not have made ! A 
wife that would have suited him, that would have tinder- 
stood his tastes, and sympathized with him, who would 
have cared for the same sort of things as he did ; not a 
stupid headstrong creature who thought she knew better 
than any one ! Oh John, what a fool, what a wretched, 
wretched fool one is when one is young! And to 

think " She paused, and her voice pank again to 

a yearning passionate pity, ** to think of the harm that 
one may do ! " 

He uttered an ejaculation of impatience. "Don't 
talk like that. Lady Eleanor," he said irritably. " You 
have no tight to say such things of yourself. You are 
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tired to-nigbt, and overwrought ; you cannot judge fairly. 
God knows, no human being except yourself could find a 
shadow of blame to throw at you I Be just ! Injustice is 
injustice, even if it is against one's self." 

" I know. It is not that ; you do not understand. I 
am nofc blaming myself foolishly indeed. I do not say 
that— of late — I have not done what I could. But — oh, 
I can't explain, you would never understand, no one 
could ; it is that he ought to have had a different wife 
from the very beginning; one who would not have 
imagined such foolish, impossible things at first, and who 
would have had more patience, more sense afterwards. 
If only— oh, if only I could have the time again ! If 
only I could have foreseen I If " 

There came a slight sound from overhead. She stopped 
and listened. It was repeated, and with a motion of the 
hand she glided away up the steps, and disappeared into 
the house. He waited for some time, thinking that she 
might reappear, but as she did not do so he at last turned 
away and walked down the hill to his hoteL 

His soul was hard and sore within him. A numbness, 
heavy as lead, lay upon him as he walked along through 
the moon-stricken tree-trunks. *' She loves him," he said 
to himself. " In spite of all he has done to cure her, she 
is not cured; she loves him. He will be dearer to her 
dead, than ever he could be living. Living, he would 
have revolted her hourly by his selfishness, his Incapacity 
to understand the very alphabet of anything noble or 
honest. Now she will make haste to forget all that. She 
will invent a touching fiction, and call it by his name. 
Dying he will be to her for ever the lover of her youth, 
the one being she supremely loved. Her generosity and 
magnanimity will be his shield and buckler. Once dead 
— safe, therefore, from himself — no other dart will be able 
to assail him. His shrine will be in the very front of 
her life, empty, but still the symbol of all that she has 
loved, all that she ever can love ! " 

A sense of wrong and rankling injustice welled up 
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within him as he walked along under the moonlight,— 
very type of calm and caressing tenderness. What was 
the use of honour, of faith, of manliness, he asked him- 
self bitterly, if such a one as that was allowed to quit the 
stage with all the honours of war ? He could have found 
it in his heart to drag Algernon Gathers back ; to inbist 
upon his living, if only to prove what a hollow thing he 
was ; to pluck down with his own hand the painted mask 
which would henceforth conceal his identity. 

It was not to be, however. For good or for bad, credit 
or discredit, the last act was reached, the curtain all but 
down, the man about to quit the stage in all his stage 
apparel, knave or hero, king or scullion, vile or noble, it 
mattered not perhaps very much now ! She must be a 
gainer. Yes, there was always that comfort. Whatever 
the future might have in store for her, she could not fail 
to be a gainer, as surely as a block of Parian gains by 
being separated from the neighbourhood of some corrosive 
metal. She would never realize it, though. She had 
loved him once, had poured out upon him the uncounted 
treasure of her love, and hers was not a nature to take 
back the gift. The recipient might be unworthy, the gift 
bestowed under a mistake. Never mind. It had been 
bestowed, and that was enough. The cruel torturing 
years of alienation, of growing clear-sightedness, would 
all be forgotten, swept away as though they had never 
existed, only the first few months of happiness, only the 
glad outgoing of a heart too young and happy to dis- 
criminate, would remain. That love, that memory, was 
immortal, and no other — however tried, faithful, enduring 
— would ever be allowed even remotely to approach its 
shrine. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

He did not see her again for nearly a week. The last 
struggle, as often happens in consumption, was a hard 
one; hard upon the sufferer, but perhaps harder still 
upon those who stood by. There came an afternoon, 
however, when it was known to every one that the end 
had nearly come. Young Mordaunt and Johu Lawrence 
were upon the ridge, but did not enter the villa. They 
stood about the walks, not speaking to one another, 
restless, uncomfortable. The silence was extraordinary. 
Every breath seemed suspended. One or two of the 
village people had gathered near the entrance and stood 
there motionless. Presently Dr. Mulligan came to the 
door for a moment. Even his ruddy cheeks toned to 
greyness by the last supreme struggle. 

'* He is conscious," he said. " He opened his eyes just 
now, and looked at your sister " — nodding at young Mor- 
daunt. *' He said somt^ thing — I can't swear what it was, 
but I think I caught ' Forgive.' Poor fellow I he is stronger 
than one would believe; nervous strength. Well, it is 
a hard job however you take it, and, however often you 
see it — never seems to get a bit easier I never will, I 
suppose I " and, with a sigh, the good man went back to 
his post. 

The other two separated, by a mutual impube of 
unsociability, a reflection, perhaps, of that instinct which 
causes the stricken creature to seek a lonely hole. Young 
Mordaunt strolled uphill in the direction of the little 
chapel ; John Lawrence wandered down the slope some 
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fifty yards or so below the villa, and threw himself at 
full length upon the edge of a cleared spaoe. 

A sudden pity — a pity which seemed for the moment 
to sweep away all the choking tide of anger — was filling 
him for this man who was nearing his end ; who had won 
and was losing her ; who before the sunlight had moved 
from yonder branch would possess her no longer. It was 
that loss more than the loss of life which moved his pity. 
He had not deserved her, had wronged, wounded, out- 
raged her, done everything, in fact, a man ought not to 
do ; but still — poor fellow ! poor wretch I — he was losing 
her! 

He tried to fix his mind upon that point to the exclu- 
sion of all others. He had a terror, a perfuct dread and 
detestation of any touch of rejoicing springing up now; 
a horror for that smug philosophy that announces tha^ 
all is for the best — meaning for our own best. What 
was to be was to be, but God forbid, he said to himself 
fervently, that he should rejoice noio. 

He had lain there for perhaps three-quarters of an 
hour, soothed by the stillness and the greenery, when a 
sound floated down to him from the ridge, a sound which 
to less attentive ears might have been a mere wailing 
of wind amongst the tree- tops. He hurried up, and five 
minutes later stood with his hand upon the latch of the 
little gate. The deadly silence was broken; there was 
a subdued sound and movement everywhere perceptible. 
Doctor Mulligan came for an instant to a window, and 
nodded his head significantly ; he could hear a moving 
to and fro of feet, an opening and shutting of doors, but 
over every other sound came the one which he had beard 
below, now grown louder, the wailing of a creature in 
anguish; inarticulate, terrible, uncontrollable. It tore 
into the hearts of all who heard it, that supreme expres- 
sion of impotent agony, hardly human in its self-abandon- 
ment. It seemed to ring, vibrate, beat in its passionate 
misery all about the silence ; the woods, the walls, the 
very air to be filled with the heart-piercing clamour. At 
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last it died away, changing first to wild sobbings and 
nioanings, then ceasing suddenly, as if the merciful hand 
of unconsciousness had been laid upon the sufferer's eyes. 
The further windows had been opened for additional air, 
and against the light John Lawrence could see Lady 
Eleanor and the doctor bending over a prostrate figure 
which they were helping to lift and carry from the room. 
The poor mother's hof^es had given way at last. Hope 
may be an angel, but it is one which carries a spear, and 
when it leaves it often kills. 

John Lawrence's heart was full of pity ; nevertheless 
after the first minute— once those cries of agony were out 
of his ears — his thoughts turned with the precision of a 
magnet to a yet more pressing preoccupation. How was 
«^ feeling? Was her heart, too, torn with an agony 
which only regard for others, only the stoicism of self- 
restraint, prevented her from showing in the same 
fashion? He had a wild desire to ruHh into the house 
— into the very chamber of death — to take her by the 
hand, look into her eyes, a^sert his own claim — an older, 
a better claim, he felt, than that of the man who was 
lying dead upon the bed, whose ring was upon her 
finger. It was an impossible impulse to follow, an im- 
possible right to claim. He must be patient, he must 
forbear, he must wait. Wait I Torturing lesson, slowest 
of all lessons to be learnt, even by women who have had 
millenniums to do it in. He turned away, sick, cold, 
aching with the sense of his own impotence. 

Happily there were other things to do. After the long 
inaction every one sprang to sudden activity. Italian 
law is sharp and stem, and whatever had to be done 
mubt be done at once. John Lawrence and young Mor- 
daunt hurried away in difierent directions. A messenger 
was sent to Lucca to see that all was in readiness. 
Finally it was decided that they should go on in front, 
so as to smooth the way as much as possible. Mrs. 
Gathers' condition was a serious embarra8sment. The 
poor thing passed from one state of unconsciousness to 
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another, the intervals being filled with plaints, sobs, and 
wild appeals to her son to come to her, to speak one 
word, only one little word to his poor mother; she 
wouldn't detain him — indeed she wouldn't! Her mind, 
worn by the prolonged strain, seemed to have suddenly 
given way completely. So enfeebled was it that the 
doctor seriously doubted the possibility of moviug her, 
and suggested her being left where she was until she 
was a little recovered. She was aware, however, that 
her son was being moved, and, that being the case, it 
was impossible, they found, to persuade her to remain 
behind, indeed, there seemed a cruelty in the bare sug- 
gestion. Fortunately, as long as she was only allowed 
to go, in all else she was docility itself. Her natural 
submissiveness seemed to be even increased by her mental 
weakness ; it was as if, in following her son to the grave, 
she felt herself still under his direction, still obeying the 
voice which, ever since it could articulate, had been to 
her as the voice of Heaven. In the train she sat all day 
gazing at a spot a little in advance of the windows, never 
speaking, evidently seeing and heeding nothing. When 
night came, they could not induce her to lie down, it 
seemed as if she feared to interrupt her journey by so 
doing. She sat and sat unweariedly, till the lung dark- 
ness wore away, and the sun again shone pitilessly upon 
their travel-worn faces. Paris ; then another e^ e-weary- 
ing stretch of daylight, followed by the noise and jar of 
the embarkation; then the paler sunshine, the green 
fields speckled with that univerbal smuttiness which to 
all newly arrived eyes seems to be rapidly overwhelming 
the whole of England ; London, a blur and a rattle : a 
few hours' rest, and then on and on again, till the broad 
fields and familiar red-brown banks of Devonshire were 
at length around them. 

At the Bedcome station John Lawrence met the party. 
It was the first time he had seen Lady Eleanor since the 
evening of her husband's death, and he had looked forward 
to the meeting as a clue to what she was feeling. Now 
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that he saw her, however, her face was an enigma. It 
was full of pain, and wan as the faoe of one who watches 
still he.side the dead, yet it did not look as if she had 
been crying, at any rate, not recently. It was a grief 
that seemed to enclose and underlay the personal one ; to 
have passed through the earlier passionate, convulsive 
stage, which fights and struggles and cries aloud in its 
misery, and to have entered into the secondary one — the 
stage where trouble becomes no longer an invader, but 
an abiding presence, a grim house-guest, the sharer of a 
lifetime. It was a phase which he felt — and resented as 
he did so — might remain always, might remain even if 
it came to be overlaid vnth joy. 

She hardly spoke to him except to utter a brief word 
of thanks for the care which had smoothed their journey. 
All her thoughts seemed to be concentrated upon Mrs. 
Gathers. There was too, as she attended to her wants, 
the same vaguely penitential expression, the same air of 
secret remorse, which had so often exasperated him when 
directed towards her husband. He turned with an im- 
pulse of impatience to Jan, who sprang eagerly out of 
the carriage to meet her friend, and whose small face, 
with its aureole of bleached hair, looked as satisfactorily 
self-possessed and unemotional as ever. '* Children, after 
all, were the only rational and natural creatures," he said 
to himself irritably. " Others — women especially— even 
the best and noblest, were apt, snoner or later, to take on 
a pose. It might be the most inevitable of poses, but 
still it was one. Their circumstances laid hands upon 
them, and twisted them insensibly. They felt what they 
conceived they ought to feel, until at last they grew to 
be what they wished in the first instance they really 
were." 

It was an unwonted ebullition of impatience, a breath 
upon the mirror of his loyalty, and he had the grace to 
feel a little ashamed of himself the next minute. Did he 
seriously expect, that with her husband not a week dead, 
not yet laid in the grave, that she was to dress herself 
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in smiles to meet bim ? Whether she were bleeding in- 
wardly to death, or whether Peace, the white-winged, 
was already beginning to flutter before her windows, 
outwardly it would be the same. Decency, self-respeot 
— that pity which was the rock, he knew, on which all 
else with her rested — made it inevitable. He knew^ all 
this of course ; he knew, in short, that he was unreason- 
able, but has that ever yet hindered man or woman from 
being so ? 
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CHAPTEB V. 

His duties as escort done, the Colonel went back to his 
own cottage. He did not even wait for the funeral. 
There were plenty of other people to stand around Alger- 
non Gathers' grave. Lord Helmersdale had arrived, also 
other relations and connections down to the remotest of 
kin, all eager to take their part. He had done his. If 
further service lay in the future, it was not yet due. 

He remained in that briny retreat for nearly a week, 
then one day walked over the ridge to see Lady Mor- 
daunt. 

She was Bitting where he had seen her last, but more 
erect and with a better colour^ 

" Well, John I Well, John I " she said as he entered 
the room. Then, after a moment, •* So, it is over I " 

'* Tes, it is all over at last," he answered, sitting down 
beside her. 

"Poor fellow! One must say poor fellow now — 
mustn't one ? It doesn't seem ten minutes since we were 
talking of him before, does it ? " 

He nodded, and she too was silent a while. Suddenly 
a spark of the old whimsical light came into her eyes. 
** Do you know I feel as if it was all our doing, John — 
yours and mine — as if we had killed him I " she exclaimed, 
turning round to him. 

He winced. *' Don't say that t " he said, in a tone of 
discomfort. Then, ** 1 have felt so myself a dozen times," 
he added. 

She asked about their life at Lugliano; about the 
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closing scenes ; about poor Mrs. Gathers. Her grand- 
daughter, she said, was coming over some day soon, but 
had not left the house yet. They talked, but their talk 
refused to flow into its usual easy channel; a sort of 
embargo lay upon both ; to put what they were mutually 
feeling into words would have been an indecorum, and 
they were too intimate to fill up the gap with platitudes. 
What there was to say they would not say, and anything 
else seemed a mere futility. 

He got up therefore before long. She did not as usual 
oppose his intention, but rose too, and walked with him 
to the end of the room. 

** Gome and see me soon again," she said, as she held 
out her hand. "We shall be more at our ease then. 
Our guilt, if we are guilty, will have grown older, or like 
other criminals we shall have learnt to hear it mentioned 
without wincing." She retained her hold upon his hand, 
as if reluctant, in spite of her own words, to let him leave 
her. 

" Good-bye, John ; my dear, my good John — John 
Faithful I " she said affectionately. 

" Why do you call me that ? " he asked quickly. 

•*Do you mind? Don't you think it is a good name? 
It seems to me a very good one. If eveiybody was called 
by an appropriate name, as in an old-fashioned novel, 
that, I feel sure, would be yours I " 

" Wouldn't Dobbin be better ? " he inquired irritably. 

"Dobbin? Would it? I think not! You are slow 
enough in some things, but not slow enough for a Dobbin. 
Those great flat feet of his, too ! No, I think my name 
is best. So good-bye, John Faithful. Best of Johns I " 

He smiled rather grimly several times that afternoon 
as he thought of her words. They were kindly said, and 
kindly meant too, yet there was a sharp sub-flavour about 
them, as there were apt to be about Lady Mordaunt's 
sayings. They suggested to his mind a very humble 
friend indeed, one of those spaniel-like creatures who 
require absolutely no return for their devotion, who are 
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content to live all their lives upon broken meats and 
half-hearted pats, which more spirited animals decline. 
He was an humble friend, but not quite so humble as 
that I What man, to call a man, ever was, or would be? 

He persuaded himself that he was a remarkably busy — 
in fact, rather overworked — man, during the week or two 
that followed his return from Lugliano. He really had 
a good deal to do, if not quite as much as he imagined. 
Even the smallest of landed properties claims a certain 
amount of care, and it cannot be said that the little 
peninsula of Colt's Head had hitherto enjoyed much at 
the hands of its owner. There was the roof of the house, 
which had given way in half a dozen places ; fences to 
be mended and re-made; a boundary line across the 
neck of land, which was being invaded by an ambitious 
farmer, whose encroachments must be summarily cur- 
tailed ; a foot-path which serpentined down the face of 
the cliff, which the sea in a fit of ill-temper had all but 
snatched away the previous autumn; seats to repair — 
many important details, in short, to be seen to — all 
laudable and even essential preoccupations, quite enough 
to engross any reasonable man's time and attention ? 

That unaccountable piece of mechanism which we call 
the mind is oddly erratic in its behaviour, however. We 
imagine that we are conducting it in one direction, handles, 
footrests, everything, well under our control, discreetly 
we jog along the high road in the soberest sort of pro- 
gression, a kind of farmer's trot to market. A moment's 
relaxation — a glance aside — and lol we find that the 
wretched thing has snatched away the control, and is 
hurrying us, who can say where, over hedges and ditches, 
to realms which a moment before we had no more inten- 
tion of visiting than the topmost peak of Teneriffe, or 
the capital of the Great Mogul ! 

So it was with our prudent friend. He, too, found that 
his mind had a tendency to stray into unauthorized 
regions, to conjure up pictures, evoke possibilities, which 
had — could not, he told himself, have — ^any shadow of 
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justification. He was ont of btimour; restless; filled 
with vague longings which tingled and worried like some 
nncontrollable nervons disorder. He wonld go ont with 
a great show of determination, fall of some order he was 
about to give his workmen ; then, before he reached the 
place, discover that there was no really particular hurry, 
and would turn away, saunter down to the shore, and 
stand, for hours at a time upon one of the big weed- 
fringed rocks, gazing seawaid across that grey plain 
which has been written over in its time with so many 
unfulfilled hopes. He could not help feeling as if there 
was something odd, something almost sinister in the 
flilenoe which had settled down between him and the 
dwelleis at Redoombe. Why did no one write, no one 
take the smallest notice of him? A sense of grievance 
— the more acute for being unacknowledged — began to 
grow up. He could be of no more use, and therefore, 
like other things which serve their turn and are done 
with, a time came when he must inevitably be discarded. 
He knew that this was not the case, still he took a 
malicious pleasure in telling faims^f that it was so, in 
putting the situation as brutally as it admitted of. It is 
one of the many small devices we humans are given to. 
When we have pushed our punishment to the farthest 
acme of discomfort, we know that we insensibly relax. 
We assure ourselves that matters are not really so bad as 
all that ; that there are alleviations we had not previously 
thought of; and so by degrees we grow soothed by our 
own kindness I 

After every such fit of consolation he would as in- 
evitably begin again. Had they been a hundred miles 
apart, tibe sense of banishment would have be^i infinit^y 
less. But to be so near, to be able almost from his 
window to see the woods in which lay the house that 
sheltered her, to be within reach of her hand, yet never 
by any accident to touch it ! She must know that he 
was there, must know, therefore, that he would be wait- 
ing for some signal. Had the hours, days, weeks they 
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had shared left no legacy behind them? Worse, had 
they left only a legacy of discomfort? Was his image 
so mixed up with all that had been painfullest in her life 
that it cotild never get clear again, but must remain for 
ever scared with it, like those letters which we keep, but 
hate to touch— dried nettles, emblems only of bitterness 
and nnforgotten stingy? If that were the case, then 
indeed the harshness of fate would have no further 
unkindness left to bestow upon him. 

One visitor from Eedcombe did appear at the end of a 
fortnight. Toung Mordannt, who hje^l been spending a 
week with his sister, looked in one afternoon at Colt's Head 
on his way to the station. He gave a pitiable account of 
poor Mrs. Gathers. She wouldn't keep her room, he 
said, and did not seem ill ; indeed, the doctor said there 
was nothing actually amiss with her, but her mind was 
in an awful state. '* As often as not she talks as if he 
were alive — Gathers, you know. It makes a fellow feel 
deuced jumpy, / can tell you ! Wanders about the house, 
in and out of the rooms, sitting about on steps and in 
the stables amongst the horses, as if she were trying to 
find something. My mother says she oughtn't to be let 
prowl the way she does, but Eleanor won't hear of hinder- 
ing her. The only person she seems to notice is the 
little chap — Algy — she likes to have him with her, and 
talks to him by the hour of what he is to do when he 
grows up, and all sorts of stuff the child don't underatand. 
Half the time I believe she thinks it's the other one— 
his father. She drives about the country with him and 
the nurse opposite, and when people look up and bow, 
smiles and nods as proud as Punch, as if she hadn't a 
care in the world, and then begins to sob and cry I It's 
awful, quite awful, to see her; like having a sort of 
banshee about the place I " 

•* Poor soul I " the Golonel said pityingly. " It must 
be terribly hard upon your sister ? " he added. 

** Of course. She won't let you pity her, though ; not 
a bit of it 1 — flares up like a bonfire if one says that the 
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poor thing bus softening of the brain — as if any one 
couldn*t see it with half an eye 1 As to not having her 
to live with her always — why I believe she'd knock any 
of US down if we were to hint at such a thing. I know 
I wouldn't dare do it ! Yet how the deuoe is it to go 
on, you know ? Eleanor can't live with that poor thing 
hanging on to her always ; it would be enough to send 
her out of her own wits \ It would me, I know.. I should 
be seeing blue devils and black bogies in no time if I 
were to stay there I You might as easily try, though, t<> 
kick this house into the sea— a lot easier, if it oomee to 
that — as try to argue with her when she's made up her 
mind. If that poor thing was her mother twenty times 
over she couldn't seem fonder of her, or put herself about 
more — has her with her whenever she'll stay, and sleeps 
in a poky little dressing-room next door to her, so as to 
hear her in a moment if she stirs and wants anything. 
If s awfully silly, you know, perfectly nonsensical ! Still, 
she's a trump, Eleanor is, there's no denying that I " her 
brother ended with rather unbrotherly fervour. 

The Colonel agreed with him. His guest departed, he 
sat a long time doing nothing. A sort of aerial map had 
grown up before him, a map of her future. Bits of it 
were quite clear, but there were others which refused to 
fit, and which he found himself staring at in a fruitless 
effort to fill up the void. His own part in the matter, he 
told himself, he did not think of. What part in fact had 
he? Of this, the reader may discount as much as he 
pleases. It was his fingers, at any rate, that fitted the 
bits into their places. 

Three weeks after this be had another visitor. He 
was sitting in his study, sorting old papers, a motley 
heap which had been long accumulating ; family papers, 
official papers, half-forgotten zoological memoranda of all 
sorts. The morning had been showery, and showery 
fringes still shaded the horizon, but here and there the 
sun struck clearly upon the sea. Half a dozen miles away 
it shone upon one specially luminous patch, in the centre 
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of which the small triangular sail of a fishing smack, 
which happened to be passing, caught and glittered like 
a broken threepence. 

He was about to take up the pen which he had momen- 
tarily laid aside, when to his surprise a sound of wheels 
made itself audible where no vehicle above the social 
calibre of a wheelbarrow ordinarily attempted to pass, 
and the next moment the door-bell clanged shrilly. 

He waited a minute, then went himself to open it, 
concluding that the pensioner and his wife were — as was 
not infrequently the case — out of the way. His previous 
surprise turned to stupefaction when he found Mrs. 
Gathers standing upon the door-step, a large open 
carriage, the same that he remembered her driving about 
in formerly, behind; a footman, solemn in a suit of 
ponderous black, holding the door in his hand, while a 
nurse and child looked on from the cushions. How that 
heavy vehicle had made its way along the narrow 
approach, rough with stones and heavy with sand, was 
a mystery, but there unmistakably it was. 

As far as astonishment allowed him he welcomed her 
-cordially, and invited her to enter. She accepted, but 
mechanically, and almost with the air of a somnambulist. 
Puzzled and pitying he led the way to the sitting-room, 
which was a few steps away, and she followed. The 
poor thing was dressed in some elaborate combination of 
crape and cloth, cut in a peculiar fashion, and trailing 
behind her like a court train. It seemed to have been 
copied from something — something that it imperfectly 
resembled. She had grown thinner, and, like all elderly 
people to whom that happens, seemed almost to have 
grown suddenly much older. A number of fine, hitherto 
invisible wrinkles crossed and recrossed her forehead and 
the neighbourhood of her mouth; her always prominent 
eyes had a dull glassy look, and a faint fixed smile, which 
seemed ever on the point of dissolving into tears, quivered 
upon her lips. 

She sat down in the chair he offered her, and guzed 
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round with an air of bewilderment, as if uncertain where 
she was or what agency had brought her there. 

*' I wasuH ever here before, was I ? " she said at last, 
looking up at him with an air of childlike docility. 

" I think not," he answered gently. " I don't remember 
your ever paying me a visit in old days. I have been to 
your house, though, many times, as I dare say you re- 
member." 

She did not answer, but looked round again and then 
out at the great shining plain below. '* Algernon did not 
like the sea," she said dreamily ; ** he liked parks, and 
gardens, and houses, and birds— birds to shoot. He was 
a wonderful shot, my son Algernon." 

The Colonel did not in the least know what to say. 
How far did the poor thing remember what had taken 
place or not? he wondered. There was no paitioular 
grief in her tone, only a sort of vaguely plaintive re- 
miniscence. 

There came again a little scud of rain, which was 
carried by the wind against the glass. Mrs. Gathers 
looked at it for a moment, and then back at him with an 
air of anxiety. 

*' Algernon ought to come in, oughtn't he?" she said 
inquiringly. 

Her hearer started. Had the poor thing's wits really 
departed altogether then? Did she imagine that her 
son was out somewhere in the rain? A moment after- 
wards he remembered that the child bore the same name. 

*' Of course. I will go and biing the little fellow in 
at once," he answered hastily. 

She waited while he went to the front door, and a 
minute afterwards reappeared escorting in the nurse and 
child. The little boy was swathed in black from head 
to foot, which suited him as a coating of soot and ashes 
suits a spring flower. He was a pretty, rosy little 
creature, as unlike Jan as one child could be unlike 
another — fresh, fair, and chubby, with rounded cheeks, 
round dewy lips, and a pair of round blue eyes which 
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gazed at everything with an impartial air of baby 
acquisitiveness. 

His grandmother drew him up towards her, feeling 
anxiously over his clothes to ascertain whether he was 
wet. The little boy submitted resignedly, stretching out 
bis hand at the same time to seize a brightly-coloured 
pink shell which happened to be lying near the edge of 
the table. 

" Algernon mustn't get wet," she murmured to herself. 
** He gets cold easily. His lungs are delicate." 

Involuntarily John Lawrence looked at the nurse to 
see if she corroborated this statement. She shook her 
head emphatically and indignantly, but made no more 
audible denial. Evidently the household was drilled nut 
to oppose their late master's mother in anything. 

Still keeping the pink shell in his fat grasp, the little 
boy slid away from his grandmother's detaining hand, 
and trotted across the room, attracted by the sight of an 
aquarium, a remnant of John's former zoologic apparatus. 
Mrs. Gathers got up too, and presently drifted towards 
the door, less like a visitor departing, than like some 
one going out of her own room into another close at 
hand. 

Near it she stopped, however, and looked back with an 
air of perplexity. 

" You'll come soon, won't you ? " she said gently. 

" Come to Eedcombe, do you mean ? " he asked eagerly. 
** Did your— did Lady Eleanor ask you to invite me ? " 

She continued to look back with a slight frown of 
perplexity. It seemed as if she were trying to catch 
some floating idea, the threads of which perpetually 
evaded her. 

'* You and Algernon were friends," she said dreamily. 
" You were so kind to him when he was a little boy." 

At another moment John Lawrence's conscience would 
have responded to the unintended probe, he not being 
conscious at any period of having nourished particularly 
amiable feelings towards Algernon Gathers. He was too 
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eager now about an answer to perceive more than a 
momentary prick. 

"If yon are'snre Lady Eleanor wonld not think it too 
soon ; if you think I might venture ? " he said hesitatingly. 
'* I have kept away, not liking to intrude. I heard that 
her own relations were there, and that therefore she 
probably Still, perhaps now ? " 

She continued to look at him with the same puzzled 
expression, a wavering smile playing over her lipe. 
Then, without answering, turned away and looked across 
the room at the little boy, who had just succeeded in 
dislodging a dead crab from the aquarium, and was 
trying how far its legs could be induced to come apart 
without actually breaking in two. 

*' Algernon would like it,'' she said in the same distant 
dreamy tone. " It would be good for Algernon. Do 
come." 

** Very well, I will," he answered. 

Lady Eleanor, it was but too clear, had nothing to say 
to the invitation, which had plainly emanated only from 
the poor thing's own wandering brain. He declined to 
realize this fact to himself, however. When a man is 
very hungry he is apt not to be fastidiously punctilious ; 
a mere accidental beckon sufiSces ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

He went three days later. It had rained with hardly a 
break sinoe poor Mrs. Gathers' strange visit, but was now 
dazzlingly fine. The breath of Atlantic met the oheek 
with a touch like velvet. The ditches were full of crimson 
loosestrife, the fields of ox-eyed daisies, the sky of great 
balloon-like clouds, racing along one after the other as if 
in an aerial regatta. 

John Lawrence swung along the four or five miles of 
road until he reached the Bedcombe lodge, a flower- 
mantled affair, all balconies and carved verandahs, like 
a bijou villa. A woman in a black and white cap came 
to see who the visitor was, and stared suspiciously at the 
stranger, but in the end deoid.d to let him pass. 

Unlike most places revisited after a lapse of time, it 
seemed to him to have grown larger in the interval, 
statelier too, and better altogether. The trees were 
splendid; straight-trunked, symmetrical, feathered down 
to the very ground, the beeches sweeping their light 
green trains far over the darker grass. The full flowing 
river, too deep to make much noise, rolled sleepily along, 
shooting arrowy glints from between the thick green 
covert. To him there was an excitement in everything 
to-day which might have been due to the warm west 
wind — notoriously of a heady character — but may also 
have been due to less material causes. 

If he required a sedative, he certainly received one ! 
He was shown by a servant into the principal drawing- 
room, and found it tenanted by Lady Helversdale, who 
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was seated before a writing-table, a large morocco 
aooount-book with a coronet upon the comer, open before 
her, and displaying a formidable double column of 
ascending figures. John Lawrence remembered with 
some inward amusement that she had been engaged in 
precisely the same occupation when last he had had the 
advantage of seeing her ladyship, some fifteen years 
earlier. 

The room was large, and furnished with an elaboration 
of ornament that was bewildering. A vitdtor had to make 
his way through a complicated maze of objects of art 
which blocked one another up. The windows opened 
upon a broad gravelled terrace, beyond which a steep 
grassy slope dropped to the riverside, leaving only room 
for a double row of big lime-trees> between which ran a 
walk. 

He apologized for the intrusion, explaining that he had 
asked for Lady Eleanor. Lady Hetversdale was civil but 
stately. *' She was not certain," she said, ** whether her 
daughter would be able to see any one as yet or not. If 
she could, she was sure she would willingly make an 
exception in favour of so old an acquaintance as Major 
Lawrence. She would ring and inquire. 

The old acquaintance sat down rather gloomily in a 
chair, while a servant went to make inquiries. Presently 
he returned, with the information that her ladyship was 
out walking in the grounds. 

" Ah," Lady Helversdale said, in a tone of finality^ ** I 
dare say then you will kindly call again, ai you tell nie 
that you are staying in the neighbourhood. Naturally 
ray daughter is not in spirits to see any but her own 
relations at present.** There was a pause, and then — " You 
were acquainted with my late son-in-law, were you not ? " 
she added in a tone of conversational gravity. 

The visitor responded somewhat grimly that he had 
hud that privilege. How well he had done to stay away, 
be said to himself, nay, what a fool be had been to have 
come at all I He pulled his moustaches, aud glared under 
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his eyebrows savagely at the unconscious Countess. 
Deuce take the woman and her aooount-book ! She had 
kept away from her daughter when she might have been 
of some use, and now she was evidently going to stick to 
her like a leech for the remainder of her life ! 

A dancing step outuide upon the gravel, and little Jan 
darted like a wiUow-wreu into the opening, and stood 
there, poised upon one foot, her head on one side. 

" This is my little grand-daughter," Lady Helversdale 
observed with gracious explanatoriness. '*Sbe is very 
shy with strangers, unfortunately. Janetta, my dear, 
come here and " 

But, with a scream of delight, Jan had rushed past her, 
and was clutching this particular stranger round the neck. 

** Colonel Laurie! It is my Colonel Laurie! Where 
have you been ? Oh, where have you, have you been, you 
naughty, naughty man ? I have wanted you so dweadful 
bad, and Muddie too, so mutch, so vezy, vezy mutch ! " 

She was hanging on to his neck, she was clutching at 
his arm with both hands, her little pale face flushed pink 
to the very brows with delight at seeing him. The next 
minute she was pulling him vigorously towards the open 
window. " Come," she said authoritatively — ** come ! " 

** Come where, Jan dear ? " 

*• Out," was all the answer vouchsafed, and with a bow 
and a word of apology to the astonished Countess, the 
Colonel went out accordingly. 

Once outside Jan made for the slope, pulling him after 
her by the hand. It was a long rather steep slope, reach- 
ing, as has been said, to the edge of the stream, where 
another walk ran under the shade of some large lime- 
trees, and here a figure was seen slowly pacing along in 
the shade. Jan's impulse was not to be resisted ; at any 
rate, was not resisted. John Lawrence yielded, his feet 
moving faster and faster in sympathy with her two little 
urgent ones. All at once, as if one of the swallows over- 
head bad swooped and carried it away in its beak, the gloom 
and hurt susceptibility of the last few minutes seemed to 
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melt and roll away. There was an exhilaration in the 
scene itself whioh it was difficult to resist. It had seemed 
as if the whole summer had been spent in that long wait 
in the breathless valley and upon the scorched hill-top, 
and yet how young and fresh the world looked still ! It 
was, in fact, still only July, and a late season. The flowers 
in the beds had hardly attained full beauty; the lime- 
trees were covered with blossom ; a crowd of bees, like 
assiduous courtiers, surrounded them, their hums of flat- 
tering commendation * filling the €dr with an obsequious 
murmur. 

The scent of the lime-trees, the crisp touch and rustle 
of the grass, the child's eager little hand like some soft 
warm bird half enclosed in his grasp —it all seemed to go 
to our poor patient friend's head. He hardly knew where 
he was until he found Lady Eleanor's hand too in his, and 
his eyes meeting hers in a long look of inquiry. 

She had stopped in her walk as he approached, dragged 
along in triumph by Jan, a faint smile parting her lips as 
she stood there, a pathetic figure in her heavy black, amid 
the green upspringing grass and under the gilt-edged 
shadows of the boughs. 

Too full of all they had to say, too full of a hundred 
memories to speak, they walked along almost in complete 
silence, Jan, after chattering for a few moments, darting 
off in pursuit of a dragon-fly. 

His irritation had vanished utterly by this time, melted 
away in tlie joy of her presence, in the deep untroubled 
calm of the scene. It was almost like meeting in a new 
world; one of those moments which solace us by their 
intensity, while they torment us by their brevity. Life 
seemed to stretch away before him like a heaven-lit 
expanse, she walking on the flowers, he somewhere near 
at hand. He did not think then of any nearer claim ; 
his being for the moment was, as it were, absorbed and 
gathered up in hers. After work rest, he thought, and 
after trouble peace. All that had made the discord of her 
life; that had spoiled its music; that bad dimmed her 
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youth ; that had refused her nature room to expand, — all 
was buried and passed away for ever now. Only the best 
blessings, only a wider grasp of reality, only her children's 
love, only the benignity of sorrow, of a life resuscitated to 
nobler uses — only these remained. He saw her passing 
on from height to height, a well of healing, a benediction 
to all who approached her. Even the charm of the scene 
seemed but to reflect and make part of hers. That pecu- 
liar beauty — serene, orderly, benignant, of which English 
landscapes keep the secret — was strong to-4ay upon 
everything, upon the closely shaven sward, upon the 
great trees and trim flower-beds, upon the smooth unrip- 
pled surface and silent flowing of the river, in every tint, 
and touch, and line ; a sense of order and of permanence ; 
of Nature subdued to man, fitting into his needs, and 
anticipating his wants. It was an afternoon that seemed 
prophetic. It suggested other afternoons following one 
another in a long-drawn sequence, a sunlit procession the 
more distant members of which were lost from sight in a 
golden perspective. 

When they reached the first turning of the walk she 
paused a moment, and turned towards him. 

''You have been a long time coming to see me," she 
said, and there was an accent of reproach in her tone. 

Already, alas I the heaven-lit plains were beginning to 
recede. Already self, the clamorous, the never-to-be- 
pacified, was thrusting up an angry head. 

"I didn't think I was wanted!" he said gruffly. 
" You had so many others, nearer to you, and " 

"You should not have thought so," she interrupted. 
** No one takes your place, no one knows just what you 
do. I have wanted, besides, to consult you about so many 
things." She paused a minute and sighed. " First about 
poor Mrs. Gathers. I hear she went to see you the other 
day. What do you think of her ? I have wanted 80 much 
to know. Do tell me. I am so uneasy, so miserably 
anxious and unhappy about her. I can think of nothing 
else." 
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For some unaccountable reason, to be sought for, no 
doubt, in the innate depravity of human nature, the 
Colonel with difficulty repressed an impious ejaculation. 
Why he felt- so angry he would have found it difficult to 
say. Half an hour ago he would have declared that no 
one could have been more interested in poor Mrs. Gathers 
than himself, or more eager for any remedial measures 
that could be devised. Now, however, he felt suddenly 
angered almost past bearing by the mere mention of the 
poor lady's name — " Was there netfer to be an end of those 
Gathers I" — that was the sentiment he would have ex- 
pressed if the natural man had spoken aloud. Fortunately, 
the natural man cannot and dares not speak aloud in such 
fashion. Decency, a hundred invinible ligaments, hold 
him back and hinder it. The impulse was alarming, 
however, and he rushed into speech to avoid the peril. 

♦* I thought her very ill,*' he said. " She seemed hardly 
to know where she was, or what was happening around 
her. I suppose she has seen doctors? What do they 
say?" 

** They don't seem to know ; they are puzzled, I think. 
Most of them say that by degrees her mind will recover 
its tone; that we must avoid excitement and agitation 
until she has recovered from the shock she received. All 
but Dr. Mulligan, who knows her best He says she will 
never, never be any better than she is now." 

She glanced up at one of the windows, as she finished 
speaking, with an anxious expression. The river gurgled 
on, uttering an occasional choking sob ; the bees gathered 
in a brown cloud, a straggler from the ranks passing close 
to their heads, cleaning his pollen-coated legs one against 
the other as he did so, and packing the dust carefully 
into the basket-like receptacle he carrie I for the purpose. 
Lady Eleanor looked around with another sigh. 

*< I have so much to learn, I feel dreadfully bewildered 
sometimes at the thought of it all," she said. ** Have you 
heard that it — that my husband — that it has been all left 
in my hands to do just what I like with, until little Algy 
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comes of age ? My poor little Algy I Such a mite. Only 
three I" 

He nodded to signify that he had heard. Lady Mordannt 
had told him. 

" It was wonderfully generous ; it showed a great deal 
of trust in me," she went on with a sort of wondering 
sadness. " It gives one a terrible sense of responsibility 
— so much to do, so much to think of, so much money to 
spend ! I, too, that know so little about money ! " 

'*You will soon learn that. We can all learn to do 
with money, it is the doing without it is the difficulty," 
he said gruffly. 

" You speak as if there was something you wanted that 
money could get?" she answered in a tone of surprise. 
''Do tell me if there is. Why should not friends help 
one another ? " 

" No, no ; nothing of the sort, I assure you. I only 
spoke generally. It is the custom, as you are probably 
aware, of impecunious mankind to grumble about money, 
and to carp at its possessors. I only yielded to the oommon 
impulse ! " 

He left soon after this, taking leave of her rather 
abruptly. He felt that it was im(x>ssible to remain. He 
should make some outrageous demonstration ; say some- 
thing that would shock her, that might even shock 
himself afterwards. Better go before anything of the 
sort happened. 

She had not uttered a word expressive of any particnlar 
heart-brokenness, rather had seemed to avoid anything 
of the sort, and yet the sense of Algernon Gathers' pro- 
prietorship, and of his own vehement opposition to it, 
was more strongly impressed upon him than ever as he 
went down the avenue. Was not everything he saw, 
touched, handled, his and no one else's? The wood- 
pigeons in the branches, the baby rabbits waggling 
ridiculous tufts of tails, the green arums under the 
beeches, the blue speedwells peeping up with sweet 
impertinent faces from the grass. It was all Algernon 
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Gathers* ! And she? that beautiful woman he had jnst 
left? Was she his also? Would she always be his? 
Would his shadow never be off her life? It seemed to 
him that it never would. Did she desire that it should. 
It was his deliberate opinion that she did not. 
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CHAPTEB VII. 

The next time he went he saw Mrs. Gathers. He had 
been told by the servant that the ladies were outside, 
so stepped out of the drawing-room on to the terraoe. 

He found the poor thing sitting upon a garden-chair 
over which a parasol had been arranged. Her eyes, 
expressive of a sort of astonished immovability, were 
riveted upon the gravel, where the small Algy was 
occupying himself with building a fort of wooden bricks, 
surrounded by an outer circle of small heaps of gravel, 
into each of which he was carefully planting a tin flag 
borrowed from a box of toy soldiers which lay scattered 
on the ground. Evidently his grandmother's mind ^as 
entirely concentrated upon these military operations. 
She sat with her lips a little apart, her face expressive 
of wrapt absorption, not even moving when the door 
opened and the visitor appeared. 

He went up and spoke to her. She shook hands, 
looking up in his fiskce with a gentle wavering smile. 
She knew him, and called him by his name; but in a 
minute her attention strayed away and became absorbed 
again in the child's proceedings. There was a likeness 
between the two faces which brought out the contrast 
between them with painful vividness. The little pe€hch- 
faoed boy, his small mouth set in a mould of baby 
determination ; the poor feeble-faced woman, still comely, 
young too, comparatively speaking, but with that look 
of utter vacancy worse than the worst ravages of remorse- 
less age. 

2b 
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Lady EleaBor, who was only a little way off, came 
forward and shook hands with the visitor, and they stood 
together looking down at the pair before them. After a 
minute, by mntual consent they tamed away, and walked 
on along the broad expanse of terrace. 

When he tamed to speak to her he saw that the tears 
had gathered in her eyes, and were falling fast over her 
black dress. 

** It breaks my heart to see her ; I can't hear it ! " she 
said brokenly. " It is so piteous, so cruel ! I sometimes 
wonder what I can be made of to be so different — so — so 
I don't know what — like a thing of wood or stone. Why 
should she be like that, and I not ? " 

" Thank God you are not ! " he exclaimed fervently. 

"I have my children — that is one thing. She has 
nothing. All her life she lived for him, thought of him, 
cared for him and him alone — and now she has nothing ! 
Does it not seem hard? She has never been to blame; 
she has always been good, kind, unselfish, and yet you 
see what she is — a ruined creature, like the bough of a 
tree that is broken ! What good can one's pity do her ? 
what good will anything do her ever, ever again ? " 

He did not immediately answer. To his apprehension 
the most piteous part of the tragedy lay in the little 
worthiness of its object. That, however, was one of those 
sentiments which must for ever, he felt, remain buried 
in the depths of his own breast. 

Little Jan came running up, excited and eager to talk 
to her friend, and they walked on in the direction of the 
kitchen-garden, the nurse being at hand in case Mrs. 
Gathers wanted anything. Lady Helversdale, her daughter 
told him presently, had left three or four days before, 
and she did not expect her back for some time. From 
what she said he gathered that all her relatives had got 
one by one out of patience with poor Mrs. Gathers' child- 
like vagaries, and had left Redcombe. 

" They did not know her formerly, and have had no 
opportunities, therefore, of knowing what she is, what a 
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beautiful unselBsh nature she has," Lady Eleanor said in 
an explanatory tone. "They only see what is painful 
and distressing. They think that she ought to be 
controlled, that I ought to induce her to remain in one 
part of the house, so that there would be no fear of her 
coming in contact with others. But I say that I could 
not hear to do so. She would not understand, and would 
be more restless and wretched even than she is now. 
Besides, why should I? What right have I? She was 
mistress here long before I was, and it seems to me that 
as far as possible it is she who ought to be mistress still. 
Don't you think so ? Doesn't it strike you in that light ? " 

He said yes, she must follow her own heart — he was 
sure of that — and not allow herself to be urged into 
doing anything in the slightest degree contrary to its 
impulses. 

He stayed longer with her than on his last visit, and 
came back again a few days later, and from that time 
forward was pretty constantly at Redcombe. 

Mrs. Gathers grew rapidly worse. It was only at 
longer and longer intervals that she knew that her son 
was dead. At other times she spoke of him as alive, but 
absent. Although she had nominally made her home 
with them, they had often been apart for long periods, 
BO that her mind probably reverted easily to these 
periods, and she believed this to be simply one of them. 
As a rule, she was perfectly docile, though now and then 
she would take some fancy into her head, from which no 
coaxing could turn her. John Lawrence had a considerable 
influence over her. The poor thing always knew him, 
and seemed pleased to see him. Sometimes she would 
talk a great deal, wandering from one subject to another 
in gentle guileless babble, painful only from its incon- 
sequence. At other times she would be silent for hours, 
her hands upon her lap, her eyes fixed upon some object 
in front of her, her poor lips working silently, or uttering 
over and over some baby word of endearment, which hhjB 
had no doubt used to Jier son when he was a child. 
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To the Colonel the sight was always unspeakably 
pathetic, filling him with a pity reaching down to some 
of the deepest roots of his manhood. Even without that 
bribe which stood beside her his kindly impulse would 
have been capable of urging him to devofe himself to her 
relief. He had his bribe, however, so we must be chary 
of giving him too much credit for what he might have 
done without it. 

Insensibly his life grew into a sort of supplement of 
theirs, as it had once before grown into a supplement of 
the life at Mordaunt. The place seemed to open for him, 
and he dropped into it so naturally that it hardly seemed 
to be a voluntary act at all. Lady Eleanor clearly wanted 
help, and equally clearly counted as a matter of conrse 
upon receiving his. There was a good deal of one kind 
and another to be done, and there was no one in particular 
to do it: Her brother was with his regiment ; the agent 
of the property was old ; of available neighbours there 
were, save himself, none. Two trustees had been appointed 
under Algernon Gathers' will, but of these one was that 
trouble- hating personage the Earl of Helversdale and 
Kenneth, the other was Sir Peter Batherwick of city 
celebrity, whose well-rounded life admitted of hisbestowing 
little more than a vague and distant supervision. Under 
ordinary circumstances the ties of kindred would have 
been felt, no doubt, to be imperative, and no lack of 
relations would have rallied about the magnificently* 
endowed widow and her little boy, but against this 
affectionate assiduity poor Mrs. Gathers* condition pre- 
sented an almost impassable barrier, and for this it must 
be owned John Lawrence secretly offered the poor lady 
an eternal meed of gratitude. Nothing would induce 
Lady Eleanor to alter the line which she had laid down 
for herself. Not only would she never consent to banish 
Mrs. Gathers, but she refused, save now and then for an 
hour or so, to relegate her to the care of the servants. 
Lady Helversdale on two occasions appeared upon the 
scene, but on each occasion retreated at the end of a day 
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or two, declaring the impossibility of her being expected 
to remain nnder the circumstances. " Really, to have 
that poor unfortunate creature moping and mowing, and 
going on in such a way in the drawing-room — no one 
ever heard of such a thing I Only Eleanor's ignorance 
of what was customary could excuse it. Why, when old 
Lord Santander— a delightful man — had been ambassador 
at Berlin — got that distressing softening of the brain, 
his family never allowed him to be seen downstairs. He 
had his own rooms and attendants, so that you might 
actually have stayed in the house without knowing that 
he was there I " In her dismay she even took the step 
of appealing to John Lawrence, demonstrating to him the 
utter unre€tsonablenes8 of Lady Eleanor's conduct, — 
*' ruining her life, inconveniencing all her oum relations I 
and for what ? For the sake of a person who really had 
hardly any claims upon her now at all I " 

She got very little satisfaction out of that sturdy 
partisan* He all but told her in good round terms that 
she was not acquainted with her daughter and never had 
been. An Eleanor Gathers seeking her own ease, pushing 
aside uncomfortable duties, hoisting society on to its 
accustomed throne, and letting everything else grovel at 
its feet, would simply not have been Eleanor Gathers at 
all, but somebody totally dissimilar. 

Even he — well as he flattered himself he did know 
her— was filled now and then with secret wonder at 
her devotion, at the patience with which she met all her 
poor charge's many and wearying requirements; tender 
as a daughter, vigilant as a nurse that is paid for her 
services. He would have expected it, and yet it filled 
him with as keen an admiration as if it had been a 
surprise. He was very susceptible, the reader is aware, 
to admiration in that direction 1 

Had its destiny been even a less unfriendly one the 
key-note of his love would probably always have been 
devotion. Its ruling thought would have been less — 
♦' How this dear woman adores me I " than — •* What a 
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woman this is that I adore I *' There was a touch too of 
the creator's pride in it Standing there in her wonderfal 
beanty, in the finished perfection of her womanhood, the 
centre of so much love, honour, admiration, the pivot 
round which a whole little world revolved, she was still 
to him his Elly, the oolt-like creature whom no one else 
could tame, who had been almost thrust into his hands 
like a wild bird or bright-eyed creature that puzzled its 
captors. The creator's r6le is never an easy one, and 
John Lawrence had a full share of its pangs. It took the 
form of a rigid watch over himself. Not by word, look, 
gesture, would he add to her burden ; not by word, look, 
gesture, risk that friendship dearer to him than anything 
else he possessed. Even had their circumstances been 
more nearly equal, with what faoe could he ask her to 
turn over this tear-blistered page, and complacently 
begin another? But how far were they from being 
equal I She was a rich woman—the richest, it was said, 
in the county — while he — the juxtaposition was enough ! 
— proprietor of a tumble-down shanty, and half a dozen 
acres of gorse and scrub I No ! honour, pride, decency, 
every sort of respectable, if inconvenient virtue, forbade 
the idea. His rdle was fixed, and there were few greater 
mistakes than for a man to try too late to alter his 
rdle! 

Under this self-denying ordinance the situation was 
not precisely thrilling, and yet John Lawrence found 
little to complain of. As the summer passed away, and 
September faded, and October began to sicken towards 
November, and the hedges and ditches were cumbered 
with the ranks of the dead and the dying, the sense of 
continuity and security deepened upon him till he began 
to feel it a sort of order of nature that he should start as 
early as decency permitted in the afternoon, spend the 
remainder of it at Bedoombe, dine there if he was asked, 
which was not invariably the case, and walk cheerfully 
home along the lanes, under the muffled starlight, or 
through that dropping curtain of Devonshire rain, which 
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seems always more pervasive there than in any other 
corner of England. 

He was extremely, qnite exceptionally happy, happier 
probably than he had ever been before. He hardly 
thought of the future, but little even of the past, the 
present seemed to have grown large enough, and he rested 
in it contentedly. That sense of Algernon Gathers' owner- 
ship, which at first had troubled him, wore oflF after a 
while, as the impress of even the best and best-loved owner 
inevitably must and does. Day by day, too, it became 
more difficult, not only for him but for all, to resist a 
certain sense of cheer, that sober cheer which comes often 
with the lengthening nights, and is never more felt than 
when the same set of people meet evening after evening 
round the same hearth, out off safely from intrusion, 
with the oak logs reddening to powder, with an ever- 
running accompaniment of children's babbling talk and 
laughter, as irrepressible and as contagious as the little 
sportive jets of flame, which will leap and dance, and 
utter quick little interjectionary notes, no matter how 
thiokly the shadows may be lying elsewhere. 

It seemed to John Lawrence that Eleanor Gathers' own 
life was trying hard to piece itself together again. 
Lighter touches broke out here and there over the 
sombreness of her moods, and though they passed away 
others rose in their turn. It took amongst other symptoms 
the form of a little return to her earliest tone with him- 
self. She would fall into half-smiling, half-serious 
arguments, sometimes holding her own side with a spark 
of the old imperiousness, bearing him down and asserting 
her opinion, not by argument, but by sheer right of 
acknowledged queenship. It seemed to him — and he 
realized it with an odd mixture of pain and pleasure — 
that with him she was different somehow to what she was 
with others ; less considerate, more imperious, sometimes 
even a trifle capricious. Grown into the most^ patient, 
the most self-effacing of women, she reverted a little here. 
Her old self broke out in a new place, showing a little 
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wilfulness, a little capriciousness, nay, now and then a 
streak of downright honest feminine nilreasonableness.. 
It showed in other matters beside argument. She wanted 
his help, and depended upon it oompletely, so completely, 
that he sometimes wondered whether she quite realized 
how fast a time was coming when that pleasant burden 
must perforce be relegated to other shoulders. More even 
than her words, her looks — everything that she did — 
showed that she depended upon him. If he stayed away 
even a few additional hours she resented it as if she had 
an unchallenged right to his time and services. For all 
that she would now and then carry out some scheme 
which they had planned together with a sort of sudden 
imperiousness quite as though be had never had any 
share or lot in it. He wondered a little why she did so. 
Was it to show her own independence? Was it, could 
it be upon some darkly feminine theory of compensation — 
paying back as it were upon his unoffending shoulders 
some of those weary bygone hours of self-effacement? or 
was it —perhaps that after all was the explanation — that 
she simply forgot him when he was out of sight, and 
remembered him only when anything called for his 
services, as we remember a stick or an umbrella only 
when we happen to want a support, or when the weather 
threatens to be showery ? 

These, however, were trifles, and for the most part the 
measure of his content was full — pressed together, and 
running over. In a more social neighbourhood, or one in 
which Society the Explorer had attained to more rigorous 
methods of observation, so close an attendance, even up«u 
the part of the oldest of friends, could hardly have failed 
to awaken comment. Whatever other drawbacks the 
neighbourhood of Bedcombe might have had, in this 
respect it was above reproach. Lady Mordaunt, when 
by chance they met in her rooms, used to look from one 
to the other with a momentary scrutiny, kindly but 
whimsical. She never said anything on the subject, even 
when John Lawrence chanced to be Ute-a-tite with her, 
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80 that he naturally oonoluded that she suspeoted nothing 
on either side beyond a friendship, which had certainly 
the sanction of the hoariest antiquity for its encourage- 
ment. 

So the winter passed, and the spring began to make 
efforts towards asserting itself, and there were small 
lambs in the Eedcombe pastures, and young crows on the 
tops of the big lime-trees. Jan used to come in every 
day, her eyes wide with tales of extraordinary discoveries 
she had been making in the lawn or the garden. To 
John Lawrence the lengthening days chiefly suggested 
the fact that he must shortly be going back to India — by 
the beginning of May, barely six weeks oflF — a necessity 
which pressed upon him with a weight growing heavier 
the nearer it approached. 

He hinted it from time to time to Lady Eleanor, but 
she always met it by an imperious rejoinder. Oo ? How 
could he go ? It was utterly out of the question ! He 
mustn't even think of such a thing I What was to be done 
about this, that, and the other, if he went? how were 
any of them to get on without him? Above all, what 
was Mrs. Gathers to do ? 

He used to smile and waive the question, willingly 
enough, letting the occasion pass, and turning to some- 
thing else. The time, however, was passing on and on 
until now there was very little of it left. 

A couple of weeks before the inevitable end he invited 
her and the children to spend an afternoon at Colt's Head, 
to drink tea and hunt for sea beasts in the rock pools. 
It was a warm day for the time of year, straggling glints 
of sunshine brightening the wet seaweeds and tufts of 
yellow goat's-beard — the two best bits of colouring just 
then upon bis territory. He waited a little while for his 
visitors, then, finding that they did not arrive, put on 
his hat and sauntered down the path to meet them, 
pausing again at the boundary of his dominions, where a 
newly erected paling had been set up, and looking back 
across it. 
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The sea, which washed it on three sides, gave from 
this point a certain dignity to the little triangular plot, 
a dignity, yet at the same time a decided absurdity. Poor 
little human appanage ! type of the myriads of more or 
less ludierous human appanages scattered over the ince 
of the round world, and along the edge of the great deep^ 
type it in its turn of that hovering unknown vastness, 
beyond the grasp of even the hungriest hands. Never 
before had it seemed to its owner so small ; never before 
had his own disabilities shone in so ludicrous a light. 
He could have laughed aloud at the bare thought of the 
proprietor of ikat, aspiring even in his dreams to be any- 
thing to her. If in his dreams — and he had been visited 
by very strange dreams lately — such a hope had come, 
then his dreams, he told himself, must have been the 
dreams of a madman.* 

He was still communing in this cheerful fashion when 
he caught sight of his guests ooming towards him, so 
started up, and hastened forward to meet them. 

They clambered down the clifis, and, the tide being out, 
visited the rock pools, where the big sea urchins lived 
each in an arm-chair which it had scooped for itself in the 
rock ; where snaky anemones reared green and red-tipped 
arms, gobbles and blennies shot to and fro, and ghostly 
prawns peeped at them from under the overhanging ulva. 
The children were in tearing spirits, excited like a pair 
of young kittiwakes under the touch of spring. Even 
Lady Eleanor's smile lost some of its seriousness as she 
pointed out old haunts of hers, little changed in all these 
years, or held a pair of wriggling little legs while the rest 
of the body vanished under dripping boulders, where the 
most delightful things might have been seen if only the 
capabilities of the human anatomy had not been so cruelly 
circumscribed. It seemed to John Lawrence that there 
was a spirit within her, too, telling her to be young again, 
peeping eager eyes, and breathing quick breaths of long- 
ing. The stone still lay upon the ground, but the strong 
succulent growths and little wiiy grasses were making 
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prodigious efforts to thrust it aside, and sooner or later 
they were bound to succeed. 

Half-an-hour afterwards, while the children were re- 
galing themselves upon lumps of plum-duff, and smearing 
their faces with blackberry jam provided by the pensioner's 
wife, he and she sauntered leisurely to and fro along the 
little path which edged the cliff, sometimes talking, oftener 
silent— that silence which only love or very, very close- 
sealed friendtihip ever attains to. 

He had been speaking of something that was to happen 
in the summer, after he had left, he said. Suddenly she 
turned to him with a rapid gesture — 

"Colonel Lawrence — John — tell me. Are you really 
going to leave us ? Must you go ? " she inquired urgently. 

" I must," he answered ; ** I am bound to be back by 
the middle of June. Besides, why should I stay ? There 
is nothing in the world to keep me ! " he added with a 
sudden bitterness, inspired he hardly himself knew by 
what. 

She made no answer, and they walked silently on side 
by side. The long roll of the shingle underneath was 
dully audible, the great grey plain stretched dimly away 
into the far-off illuminated distance. 

They had been silent some time, and he had turned to 
make some remark to her, when he discovered to his con- 
sternation that she was crying. The discovery gave him 
the keenest discomfort, so keen that he found it impossible 
to conceal it. 

** Eleanor— dear Lady Eleanor — what is it, do tell me ? " 
he cried in a tone of dismay. " Have I— can I have said 
anything that has distressed you ? Please tell me." 

*' No, no, I hardly know what it is. It is only that I 
am tired ; I have had a good many things the last few 
dayB.to worry me. It is very foolish, I know, but I feel 
so lonely sometimes; so dreadfully lonely — no one can 
guess how lonely. No one seems to belong to me, or want 
me, — exoept, of cottrse, my little children. I feel so extra- 
ordinarily solitary in the world. I seem to have lost all 
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my strength too. I can't think where it has gone, I used 
to have a good deaL" 

She had turned appealinglj to him as she spoke, but 
now paused, startled by something in his face — that 
kindly, helpful face which she had turned to so often, 
which had offered so much, and had asked for so little in 
return. John, in fact, had changed, — people do change 
sometimes suddenly, once for all. An impulse had come 
over him, one that he could neither resist nor control. 
His sober, patient love had suddenly changed its character. 
Like lightning, it had become imperious. It would have 
its rights, or die for them. It was masculine enough now, 
if never before, in its self-insistence ! All those obstacles 
which he had himself so carefully heaped up against it — 
his pride, her wealth, her recent widowhood, his whole 
realization of the fitness of things — ^he struck them right 
and left as if they had been straws; tossed the whole 
useless barricade botUly upside down, and stepped un- 
hesitatingly over the niins. 

** That is not true. You know perfectly well that it is 
not ti-ue, Eleanor ! " he said quietly. ** You know very 
well that whatever you may be to others to me you are 
first, — more than first — ^you are the only woman alive I 
I love you — always have, always must, wherever you are, 
wherever I am. It is no doing of mine, it is part of 
myself— will be till I die." 

He stopped. She was looking at him — he hardly knew 
how — startled, almost aghast, as a woman does look when 
a man, whom she imagines that she knows, suddenly 
reveals himself in a new light, stands before her a new 
figure, unfamiliar, possibly even unguessed at ! She was 
trembling slightly, and put out her hand as if in search 
of support. 

" There, fool that I am, I have startled you I " he said 
with sudden compunction. " God knows why I said it ! 
I never meant to do so, it broke out hearing you talk 
about your loneliness. I know that it is impossible, and 
even if it were not I know that I am nothing to you." 
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She stretched out her bands appealingly. 

" Don't ! " she said brokenly — " don't — don't. You are 
— more than you think; only" — she paused, then sud- 
denly burst out — " Oh, if T could ! if I could I don't you 
know, John, that I would if I could? Dear John, I do 
care for you — better than for any one — except my children 
— my Jan — my little Algy. But I can't do — that/ I 
gave him all I had once, and now there is nothing — 
nothing for you, nothing for myself, nothing for any one. 
Nothing! nothing! nothing/** She burst into fresh sobs, 
and the tears rolled down her cheeks in a flood. 

He stood still, feeling very helpless, rather bewildered, 
a little abashed. He had known it all along, he said to 
himnelf, and yet — these things being never really known 
beforehand — he felt it as if it had been unforeseen. Even 
in the midst of his own discomfort an impulse of generosity 
rose to the front, and a great pity surged over him, as he 
bent his eyes on her as she stood there in all the pleni- 
tude of her beauty, never perhaps before so beautiful. 
" Nothing / " she had said ! Not for him alone, but never, 
never in all the years to come ! That one poisoned draught 
of joy had made havoc of all the growing years. She had 
sent her arrow into the air, and it had missed its mark — 
had thrown her one stake, and the wretched coin had been 
swept away and lost in the dust for ever. By no fault of 
hers, by a mere misjudgment, an error so natural that it 
was hardly an error at all, her life — nay, her whole 
memory of that life — ^was nothing but one great aching 
wound, worse a thousand times than any simple void. 
Thinking of all this, of all he had seen, all he had gnessed, 
all she had endured, of which she still bore the traces, his 
heart melted over her with a great tenderness. He did 
not even resent — what he might fairly have resented — the 
woman's unreasonable appeal, and the equally unreason- 
able if also equally womanly astonishment when the 
response to that appeal was more vehement than she had 
bargained for. He was past, in truth, resenting that or 
anything else. Lady Mordaunt had twitted him with his 
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humility, and he felt certainly desperately humble now. 
She was his all, you see. Other men put treasures into 
different caskets, but he had only this one. He was 
nothing, he told himself, to her, but that could not affect 
the position. He had given what he had given, and it 
was past his own power to withdraw the gift again. 

Suddenly she looked up through her tears with a little 
quick, imperious gesture, one which he had grown accus- 
tomed to of late — 

''But that has nothing to say to your going back to 
India I" she exclaimed energetically. ^^ Please don*t go. 
I am sure you need not if you do not choose. There mufct 
be plenty of others there without you, and we want you 
so badly. I, and Mrs. Gathers, and the children. Promise 
that you will not go, at any rate for a long, long time ? " 

He stared at her silently. It was one of those impulses 
which have set men talking from the beginning of time 
about the unaccountableness of the feminine mind I Why 
on earth should she wish him to remain, seeing that he 
was no more to her than he was, that she plainly never 
wished him to be anything more? What he failed to 
understand, what she did not perhaps fully understand 
herself^ was that if she shrank from marrying him, she 
shrank still more from losing him. That the thought of 
her life with him gone out of it was as the thought of a 
life without a centre, a boat without a rudder, a thing 
maimed and incomplete. He did not understand it, and 
his anger — a difficult fount for her to touch — was stirred. 
His bristles began to rise. 

"It would be utterly impossible, of course!" he said 
curtly. " You evidently don't in the least understand. 
How the — how on earth could I remain ? It is ridiculous 
even to suppose such a thing ! " 

The tears sprang again to her eyes. 

" You are very unkind. You say that only to pain me, 
to make me feel that I have acted badly, and all because 
— ^because other things are impossible — as they are— quite, 
quite imposbible ! " 
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Suddenly — by diat, perhaps, of her insistence — ^a hope 
began to rise in his breast, a very small hope, seen far 
oflf, and vaguely as if through some disturbing medium. 
It was like some creature of the deep, which rises to the 
surface when every ripple is laid. For a moment he 
seemed to catch the faint pulsations of its coming, to per- 
ceive it gleaming deep down below the surface. 

''Will it always be impossible, Eleanor?" he said 
tenderly, his face looking leaner and browner than usual, 
but all the patient love of his whole life shining clear and 
steady in his honest eyes. *' Don't keep me in suspense, 
dear, but tell me. I can bear it. Why should I not? 
I have never had any hope, so that there is nothing new 
in that. Only tell me ; tell me honestly." 

She threw out her hands impetuously. 

" How can I tell ? I do — ^love — you, the word is not a 
bit too strong, but when I think of marriage, when I 
think of all those old mad, foolish, wicked feelings — for 
those sort of wild, reckless feelings are wicked — it fills 
me with a sort of horror I When you tell me that you 
love me, then it all comes back, and it makes me^it 
makes me" — she paused, grew very pale, and a look 
almost of terror came into her face. '* I cannot. Simply 
I cannot ! Don't ask me ! " she cried passionately. 

•* Very well," he answered quietly. He stood still, 
looking at her. She was white, he saw, to the very lips, her 
eyes, too, had a scared look, as if she saw something strange 
and terrible. What did she see ? What gleams from the 
past were throwing their sinister light along the footway ? 

*' Listen," he said after a moment. '* Put all this out 
of your head since it must be so ; put out of your head 
that I have spoken ; put everything away that disturbs 
you. When I come back — as I shall come, sooner perhaps 
than you look for I — then I will ask you again. If you 
can give me another answer well and good ; if not — well, 
if not, I suppose I must learn to bear it ! Only get well, 
get calm, be as happy as ever you can, that is what you 
have got to do now'^ 
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He turned of his own aooord, and they walked back 
together to the cottage. 

The sea had changed its note and become noisier. 
There was a hollow reverberation like the preludings of 
a coining storm, and all the little sea-pools were crossed 
with angry wrinkles. Words — mad, strong, passionate, 
adoring — ^kept leaping np to John liawrence's lips, over- 
whelming him almost with their insistence, but he drove 
them resolutely back. She should not be tormented, he 
said to himself; she should be left in peace; her life 
should have time to settle itself till the sensitive tendrils 
had anchored again after the storm, till Time the merciful 
had given back to her something of the old tranquillity. 
If by pressing her now he could — as for a moment it had 
seemed —have overcome her reluctance still he would 
have abstained. If by tormenting her he could have won 
her, even so he swore to himself he would not torment 
her. The perfect hero, we all agree and admit, is the 
perfect monster, yet at this moment, if never before or 
again in his history, John Lawrence, in his biographer's 
opinion, was the perfect hero. 

The children, who had been going through no such 
exciting moments, were still soberly eating plum-dufif, 
and besmearing their faces with jam in the little parlour. 
Jan came to the window with a large lump of the former 
delicacy in her fingers. 

"Have a little bit, Muddie," she said, stretching it 
down over the ledge towards them. "Just a wheshy, 
wheshy bit," she continued insinuatingly. " It is so nice, 
and hard, and stodgy, all over little leathery lumps like 
vezy old plum-pudding." 

" That dosen't sound tempting I Tou are not kind to 
Colonel Lawrence's good things, Jan ! " her mother said, 
with rather a faltering laugh. 

" Bat it is good I weally good," she announced, turning 
to the proprietor of the depreciated dainty with an air of 
conviction ; " I like it. And I am coming back vezy 
soon to see if the little prickly man has got into his hole. 
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Algy is too young ; I shall come alone all by my own 
self next time ! " 

" Shall you forget me, Jan, when I have gone ? " he 
inquired, rather irrelevantly to the prickly man. 

Jan drew herself up. " I never forget ; do I, Muddie ? 
I thudn't forget you not if you was away for yearths and 
yearths and yearths I Not if you never came back never 
no more ! " 

'* Let us hope it may not be quite so long as all that,'' 
he answered with a laugh. 

Ten days afterwards he went, and they remained behind, 
under the dappled skies, and beside the river, runniDg 
thick and turbid to its goal. He did not hear very often 
from Lady Eleanor during his absence, and her letters, 
when they did come, seemed to him to breathe a certain 
constraint. Lady Mordaunt*8 were much faller, and it 
was from her that he received the account of that tragedy 
which was the most signal event of the year following 
his departure. 

Mrs. Gathers, she told him, had for some time been 
getting worse, her appetite declining, her strength failing. 
One day, as she was sitting with her daughter-in-law 
and a nurse in an upstairs room, she suddenly sprang 
from her chair, ran over to a window and opened it. They 
followed, and urged her to close it, the day being bleak 
and raw, but she took no notice. Hark! she said, 
Algernon was caUing; did they not hear him? what did 
they mean by not going to see what he wanted ? was he 
to be kept waiting in his own house ? With great diffi- 
culty they got her at last to believe that he was not there, 
and to sit down again, but after that nothing would 
divest her mind of the idea. At all hours of the day and 
night she would start up and say that Algernon wanted 
her. He was in the next room, or he was shooting in 
the wood, or he had just come in from riding, and she 
must go and see that the door was open, as he would 
certainly take a chill if he were not let in at once. Poor 
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thing, it was sbe, in spite of all care, Lady Mordaunt 
went on to say, that took the chill ! One night in early 
spring, when snow was on the ground, the nurse, who 
had a bed in the room, was asleep. Eleanor, who slept 
in the next room, and generally awoke at the slightest 
movement, was also asleep, no one knew that the poor 
creature had left her bed, run downstairs, and managed 
to get the front door open. It was not until a sensation 
of cold stealing through the house awoke Eleanor, who, 
springing up, went into the next room, where to her 
horror she found the bed empty. Arousing the nurse, 
both hurried downstairs, and there, in her nightgown, 
exposed to the full draught, they found Mrs. Gathers, 
crouched upon the doorstep, waiting patiently for her 
son, whom she no doubt believed to be somewhere not far 
oflF. They got her back, of coui*se, to bed, applied hot 
fomentations, and sent off post-haste for the doctor. But 
the hour's chill had done its work. Next morning she 
was in high fever, talking wildly of Algernon, her baby, 
her darling boy; why did they not bring him to her? 
did they want to kill her child, her precious treasure? 
After about a week the fever left her, but she began 
steadily to sink, and nothing that the doctors could do 
would restore her strength, and within three weeks she 
had followed Algernon Gathers, and been laid beside him 
in the same grave. 

Her grand- daughter, Lady Mordaunt went on to inform 
him, had taken the poor thing's death desperately to 
heart, and had chosen to imagine that it was in some way 
her fault, the effect of her having slept too soundly that 
night, or of some want of proper precaution. It was one 
of Eleanor's failings that she was certainly morbid. The 
troubles of her married life had told in that direction. 
She could not get it out of her head that everything that 
went wrong was somehow or other her fault Well, 
perhaps, in a sense it was I She had chosen to marry 
Algernon Gathers contrary to the advice of older and 
wiser people, and must take the consequences. He was 
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dead, but such a life as theirs had been left ghosts behind 
it. Happily for her she was young, and the ghosts which 
haunt young people lack persistence. They come and go 
and change their colours like the flower-beds in a garden, 
which are blue and yellow at one time of the year, and 
red and purple at another. It was only in the winter, it 
was only when you were old, that they were always the 
same, that they sat staring at you all day with the same 
dull, stony faces, till you felt like throwing your tea-cup 
at them, and bidding them begone. Her gi*and-daughter 
was devoting herself to good works of various kinds, and 
seemed to her to be making a hecatomb of political economy, 
and offering it up to her troubles. It was to be hoped 
some one would interfere before she had pauperized the 
whole neighbourhood, which she seemed to be in a fair 
way of doing. 

The letter ended — " You say that you are coming back, 
and, if so, in the name of sense and reason let it be as a 
free man this time, and not upon a ticket-of-leave, not 
with a rope tied round your leg like a goat tethered out 
for the day and liable to be plucked back the minute he 
is getting a mouthful. Four thousand miles, allow me to 
assure you, is an inconvenient distance to run backwards 
and forwards, so let those ridiculous people who have 
kept you there so long know that you are not going to be 
at their beck and call any longer. That there are other 
people at this end of the world that are worth at least as 
much as they are and who cannot any longer do without 
you.'' 



THE END. 
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